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CHAPTER I. 

** Here oame the brown Phoanician* 
The man of trade and toil — 
Here came the proud Milesian, 

A hungering for spoil ; 
And the Firbolg and the Gomry, 
And the hard, enduring Dane, 
And the iron Lords of Normandy, 
With the Saxons in their train.'* 

Dayies. 

** She's not a dull or oold land ; 
No 1 she's a warm and bold land, 
Oh I she's a true and old land — 
This native land of mine." 

Davies. 

Lilt EIeao was the eldest-bom child of Mr. James Keag, of 
the parish of Ballyboly, in the connty of Down. A worthy, 
quiet man was the latter in charaoter; by occupation, a 
small farmer ; and as to worldly honour, the brethren had, 
years ago, made him Master of the Ballyboly Orange 
Lodge. 

" Boys — ! " her friend Tom Coulter, of eight years' 
experience in the world, used to exclaim to Lily, who was 
herself then only aged six. " Boys — I but it*s grand to 
Bee jcr da riding on the ould gray mare on the Twalfth of 
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July ; with all tlie lodges marching and the flags and drums 
heating, and him with the scarlet cloak about him like King 
William himself." 

And Lily would reply, with brightening eyes and head 
raised erect. 

"Ay, Tom; it is that V 

For, all thi-ough the few summers she remembered, her 
small mind had been brimming over with pride in, and 
reverenbe for, her father's great position. When the May 
nights grew to be warm, and the " boys " began to drum 
along the lanes practising for the Twelfth, she, however 
tiny, had always run after them with the older children till 
her little legs failed for weariness. Then some evening idler 
often carried home the Master's small lass in his arms, 
praising her as " a grand wee Orange woman, already." 

But on the night before the great Twelfth itself, she would 
lie hours awake with excitement, to be roused again by the beat 
of the drums practising in the gray fresh dawn long before the 
sun was up. Then later, when the morning was well on, the 
whole country-side would turn out of doors to see their own 
lodge defile gayly down the road, its three flags flying and 
their own men just marvels in scarfs and cockades like 
yearly glorified grubs, marching to join more lodges, and go 
in procession to the meeting-place for that year. All the 
grown-up lasses went with the Orangemen, too, in new 
dresses, most with orange and blue ribbons on their bonnets ; 
only the steady-minded folk and the " childer " stayed behind. 

Hey ! but Lily was proud and glad that there had once 
been a battle of the Boyne. She had a vague idea that her 
father must have been at it, but was shame-faced when she 
once inquired about it, he had laughed so much. She asked 
Tom Coulter's opinion, but he didn't know either ; only he 
was certain sure the great King William was " da " to our 
Queen Victoria. 

Our little lass's real name, as her father told most folks, 
was Lily-un or Lily-ann, just whichever way you liked to 
pronounce it; and he was justly proud that it was "so 
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entirely oncommon." For many of the Ballyboly farmers 
liad been decidedly studious, and had clubbed together to 
buy papers from London, with pictures of the most bloody 
murders and stories of the very highest life, the • writers of 
which scorned to touch with their pens any one beneath a 
barouet. In one of these, Lilian was the name of a duchess 
in her own right, whom a mad marquis tried to marry, then 
murder in a dozen different ways, till she was triumphantly 
rescued by a Prince of the Blood, whom she had stooped to , 
love in the disguise of a common earl. And this Duchess 
Lilian may be justly considered our Lily's god-mother, since 
the honest farmer's fancy was so taken with her history that 
he at once named his new-bom child after her. 

Lily wasn't pretty. She had a shock of yellow-reddish 
hair, a wide mouth and freckles ; but her hair was neatly 
combed, her face smiling, and her skin, as Mistress Keag 
declared, "if you rightly took notice to it between the 
freckles, was as white as milk, and her cheeks as red as straw- 
berries," And, though her mother had died early, her young 
life was still merry, since her step-mother was a hearty soul, 
a trifle untidy, but ** out-of*the-common " kindly ; whilst 
little Lily had been born with the knack of fitting her soft 
Temper to everybody else's shape of mind. 

The child toddled all day by her father's side in early 
summer, when the long grass fell in swathes under the 
mowers' scythes, and shared amply at noon his dinner of 
potato-bread and butter-milk. Again in mid- summer, she 
would stand prattling to him while the farm-men, and women 
too, were pulling the flax that grew higher than her waist, 
of so fresh a green that the very colour was enough to praise 
God for. She would pluck herseM a posy of its tiny blue 
lint flowers, and press them to her breast, chuckling because 
**they were so bonny." And when the strong backs ached 
with stooping, and the sun glared, her child's laugh made 
many a hard face in the field smile ; so she thus unwittingly 
did her part already for good. But best she liked the harvest 
time when her da reaped ahead of his men, and she pretended 
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to bind to him or played hide and seek in the stooks. Then 
the yearly night-dance in the bam, when the fields were 
bare, and the tnrkeys wandered throngh the stnbble ! O, 
her life was changeful and pleasant ! 

Tom Conlter, or "Tammy Cowltert," as his name was 
generally pronounced by those who spoke broad as their 
Scotch ancestors did, was her dearest companion. He was 
an impudent, pleasant, but unfortunately a dirty boy, so her 
step-mother considered him a vulgar acquaintance for Lily ; 
besides, his father was a poor cottager and ne'er-do-weel, 
sometimes driven to break stones for a livelihood. But the 
friendship had begun in this wise : One day wee Lily was 
going to school when she met Tom limping painfully along, 
with a wry face, yet glancing black eyes that were searching 
for old birds'-nests in the hedge, bees'-nests in the ditch — 
for I verily believe in those days he would have tried to kill 
flies if he had been dying, and have wished to possess the 
death-worm that ticked for himself as a nice curiosity in 
beasties. 

" What's wrang wi* ye, Tom ? " cried out the affrighted 
child ; for his jacket was off, his shirt torn, and his shoulders 
finely tattooed with bruises. 

" Da whaled me," replied Tom, short and careless as any 
young Spartan. Then, to her shocked reiterated questions, 
he deigned to explain that the baby in their cottage, which 
Tom evidently considered an impertinent late intruder into 
his home, spoiling his pleasure in many ways, had died ; and 
as it was a sickly thing, Tom, being a very small boy then, 
thought " a good riddance too." " But," he now went on to 
explain, with the air of a practical man aggrieved and injured 
by a sentimental section of society, " father he took to the 
cryin'; and mother she took to the cry in' ; and Aunt Marge t 
and Uncle William-Thomas they fell to the cry in'. But deed I 
couldna cry, for I saw naething to cry aboot ; so da just took 
the big stick and threshed me till make me cry .'" 

And with a diabolical grin, Tom proceeded to frighten 
"^ ^'ly's tender mind by making a cut on his arm bleed again, 
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and displaying some of tlie welts made by tlie whacking that 
had been meant to relieve the parental grief and arouse tender 
feelings in the body, at least, of this unnatural child. 

Lily's eyes filled up with pity, her little breast heaved, and 
with a loud sob she wailed — 

" Och, anee ! anee ! anee ! " 

" Oh, and now you're at the cryin' too ! " exclaimed Tom 
in dismay. "Then I'll be off. I'll take to the cryin' for no 
man ! " 

Nevertheless, with all his hardihood, he only limped away 
tv\o paces, and allowed himself to be appeased by a tearful 
assurance from Lily that she wouldn't cry no more if he'd stop 
making the nasty blood come. He even accepted half of 
the big farl of buttered oatcake, which was already nicked 
all round by her teeth, and said she was a nice wee gurl. 

When school was over, Lily, tripping back with small- 
booted feet up the lonely lane, found the solitary little sufferer 
paddling his toes, that were always bare, in the cows' water- 
hole ; and was persuaded by him to do likewise, and to eat 
unripe blackberries and haws, and had pains that night in 
consequence. " They played theirselves finely," in fact, as 
Mistress Keag severely remarked when Lily came in well 
muddied that night — she that was the pattern small lass of 
a mile around for hel* tidiness, always wore boots, and had 
been even known to cry when her " pinny " for school was 
not clean. Yerily, a marvel of a wee girl in that country of 
unkempt, bare- toed childer ; but then her mother had been a 
maid, and once in service in England, and the English were 
over-any thing particular, folk here heard te]l, so perhaps hers 
was an inherited peculiarity. 
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CHAPTER IL 

•• A country fellow at the pleugh, 
His acre's till'd, he's right eneugh ; 
A country girl at her wheel, 
Her dizzen's done, she's unco weel ; 
But gentlemen, an' ladies warst, 
Wi' ev'ndown want o' wark are curst. 



Their days insipid, dull, an' tasteless. 
Their nights unquiet, lang, an' restless.** 

Burns. 

" And it is not impossible that, amidst the infinite disorders of the 
world, there may be exceptions to the happiness of virtue, even with 
regard to those persons whose course of life, from their youth up, has 
been blameless." 

Analogy of Rdigion, 

Miss Alice and Miss Edith Alexander lived up at the Castle, 
that crowned the woods beyond Ballyboly. They were gen- 
tle, middle-aged, twin ladies, in whom the thought had begun 
to glimmer that if a woman has neither husband nor family- 
she should search out some work on which to expend the 
natural abilities for good Cod gave her, or these, for w^ant 
of being used, will likely sour ; so they gently strove to make 
all the poor in Ballyboly happy. 

But, having lingered through many winters, so to say, 
with their toes on a fender, and many snmmers sat shading 
their complexions in the Castle garden, they could not 
now-a-days be energetic even in Cod's service. Slowly they 
would walk down together into Ballyboly village, that con- 
sisted of a handful of cottages and three public-houses; would 
visit, because Cod's word bade them, the sick and widowed. 
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feeling heavy-hearted for days after the sight of snch sorrow, 
not knowing what comfort to give. They would see sores and 
skin-diseases displayed without flinching, though the poor 
ladies inwardly felt very sick ; would murmur with painful 
effort a few words of sympathy, mourning because they could 
say no better ; then with some relief give money, and wearily 
go back to the Castle to sip their afternoon tea, wishing rue* 
fully they could like better this " doing good,'* in which yet, 
because they believed it to be their duty, they steadily con- 
tinued to persevere. 

Folk say there is a mysterious connection between twins, 
bodily and spiritual ; it seemed so with these, they were so 
much alike. Each had delicate health and little spirits. 
Neither had ever known the strong joy of living a full life ; 
either had felt, as it were, half of the other. In youth both 
gentle souls had gone out together into society ; in middle 
age they were still together, but living lonely at the Castle, 
more fearful, more tender-minded ; recalling their past life in 
the gay world at moments with a sort of frightened pleasure, 
as might two simple country souls who, having spent a 
summer's day in the noise and heat and hnrlyburly (^ a great 
town, congratulate themselves at eventide on having escaped 
its temptations — Secretly ashamed that they enjoyed seeing a 
little of its wickedness, but feeling that now they, too, have 
eaten fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 

All their relations were dead, except a wild young step- 
brother in London. They kept the old house warmed till 
he should marry and come back ; then they meant to leave it 
together. Their lives were like a gray November sky from ts 
dawn, towards afternoon, God be thanked, to be brightened in 
the West by a band of yellow light, deepening and broaden- 
ing till the sunset ; but not yet. 

Life was no enjoyment to them. They felt of no use in it ; 
yet dreaded death for its physical pain and the awful possi- 
bilities of the after-life. The more this great mystery 
pressed on them the unhappier they grew ; then, having all 
thoughts in common, sought for comfort in their religion 
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witli feeble crying and groping — ^bnt at first found no liglit 
in the darkness. Yet, having read that faith without works 
is void, they, sought to do good works with all their weak 
powers in the parish ; but many a night literally watered 
their couch with tears because they believed they had not 
got the faith " necessary to salvation ; " because they believed 
they did not love their Lord Grod, nor their poor neighbours. 
They knew that they would gladly sufEer hunger or thirst, 
heat or cold, to do the latter a kindness ; '^ but that is not 
love," they said. It was because simply they could not bear 
not to do so, even to their enemies. So they bewailed their 
own hard-heartedness, and examined themselves continually 
with doubts and torments. Meanwhile, the poor often 
blessed them behind their backs for their Christian love. 
Yerily, I think these were wisest. 

The sisters struggled on thus, doing good deeds and read- 
ing religious books, vaguely hoping thereby, if might be, to 
save thermelves ; an unchristian idea (but even that they 
thought this was not clear to their own minds). But sorest- 
troubled were they thinking they grew luke- warmer, in 
charity cold-hearted, till their consciences became a daily 
torture, nourly examined, hourly doubted. Then, one day, 
one read this passage in good Bishop Butler's " Analogy of 
Religion " : 

*'Let a man set himself to attend to, inquire out, and 
relieve distressed persons, and he cannot but grow less and 
less sensibly affected with the various miseries of life with 
which he must become acquainted ; when yet, at the same 
time, benevolence considered not as a passion, bjit as a prac- 
tical principle of action, will strengthen; and whilst he 
passively compassionates the distressed less, he will acquire 
a greater aptitude actively to assist and befriend them.*' 

She softly showed this to her sister, who sat down beside 
her to study it ; and after a while they looked up in each 
other's faces and felt somewhat comforted. They had the 
most delicate respect for the poor, as poor. They almost 
envied them, thinking, " How hard it will be for us rich to 
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enter into fclie kingdom of heaven — easier for a camel to go 
through a needle's eye." And, if they entered an untidy 
house with dirty children . and a cross mother, they could 
sooner have washed the floor on their knees than have taken 
advantage of their superior station to reprove her, thinking 
only, " Poor soul ! she gets on somehow — in her place we 
should have lain down and died. Very likely she will sit 
high above us in the kingdom of heaven." 

Unhappily, from their having been unaccustomed to going- 
among the peasants in early life, poor folk often could not 
understand their excessive timidity and reserve, and thought 
these coldness and pride. And more than one woman, see* 
ing them gather their silken skirts together on sitting down 
in her cottage, felt huffed, supposing they dreaded dirtying- 
their gowns. They would have cried at being so wronged, 
had they known it ; the feeling that prompted them haying- 
been shame at wearing rich dresses whilst their sisters wera 
in rags. " Yet is it not our duty to keep up trade P " the 
poor ladies asked each other, bewildered. However, the 
time came when the Ballyboly people got to understand them 
and feel protectingly towards them, even tenderly. It was 
almost laughable to see how their natural positions became 
reversed ; yet pitiful too. 

The Misses Alexander often visited Ballyboly school- 
house, and tried to lure thither the ragged truants about the 
lanes, by saying " how nice it was " in that stuffy and unen- 
ticing room ; not to mention the bit of playground, all mud 
in winter and dust in summer. But indeed the Ballyboly 
children needed little pressing. What with their mingled 
Scotch and Irish breeding, they were as sharp as needles to 
learn ; and some of them, like Lily, would roar lustily if 
kept from "schuil." (This, however, involving potato- 
picking in wet plough fields or such-like work, unpleasing^ 
to the youthful mind, is not to be so much wondered at.) 
And then the playground supplied mud-pies in winter and & 
grand marbles-court in summer, thick dust being just the 
thing to trace rings in. 
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For weeks and weeks honest little LUy, who tramped 
most praisewortliily to her lessons, tried to persuade vulgar 
Tommy " Cowltert " to come too. 

" It was * hooray, boys ! ' the day she got him to go," 
said her father in Ballyboly dialect. ^' She was qnare and 
proud ! " 

Likewise, finding Tom's religious instruction neglected, 
she took that also in hand, and asked \\\m every morning 
carefully, " Did ye say your prayers last night ? " and onco 
or twice, at first, when Tom said " No,** was so bitterly 
grieved that he repented ; and this became a daily attention 
on her part of which Tom resented any neglect. 

For the first week at school Lily nodded at Tom encourag- 
ingly ; then, one fine day, her under-lip lengthened horribly, 
and her face would have frightened a bachelor, such crying 
preparations being alarming to look at — ^for "Tommy had 
got ahead of her." 

" It's owre ocht — ^it's beyant the beyants ! " she gurgled ; 
forgetting the schoolmaster's withering sarcasms upon 
"broad pronunciation," and "beyond the beyonds" being 
quite too tame in sound to express her sharp and bitter 
grief. The truth was that Tom was clever beyond most of 
his clever race, whilst she was only a poor tortoise in learn- 
ing. 

" Hould yer whisht ! here's the quality ! " whispered Tom, 
as Miss Alice and Miss Edith entered. " I've a black-ball " 
(a hard sweetie as big as a young cannon-ball) "in my 
pocket ; I've only suckit the half o't, and I'll bestow tliat 
upon ye." 

And like a just reward of Providence for his generosity, 
np came Miss Alice to them both. 

" Well, little boy, and where do you stand ? " quoth she, 
mildly. 

Tom giggled and sniggled ; shuffled his muddy bare toes 
to the very edge of a circle painted for each class on the 
floor, thinking maybe he had been in a wrong position ; and 
wished within his soul (being a vulgar boy) that the quality 
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would not speak so softly, as if they had flonp in their 
months. 

" Are yon at the head or bottom of yonr class P " chimed 
in Miss Edith. 

"IVi dt the heid!*^ bnrst from Tom, shyness suddenly, 
overborne, and words coming in an explosion ; while gentle 
murmurs of approval ensued from both the sisters, as from 
a couple of gray-clad doves. 

" And how many more are in your clsss ? ** they inquired, 
admiringly, while Tom gazed up at them with a bold air, as 
who should say, " See what a good boy am I ! " But no 
answer came from the modest youth. " How many more ? " 
they encouragingly repeated, thinking they had found a 
model boy at last, and smiling down upon him. 

Tom replied, sturdily, " There's just me and a lassie,' ' 
And Lily hung her head, for she was the lassie ; that par- 
ticular class only boasting two small human specimens just 
then. 

"And who is this, little girl?" now asked Miss Alice, 
pleasantly. She had a more inquiring mind than Miss Edith. 

" This is Mrs. Keag's wee lass," replied the schoolmistress, 
putting one hand under Lily's chin and turning up her face 
for inspection, till her eyes goggled at the ceiling — an ordeal 
any of the scholars who attracted attention were playfully 
put through, and actually supposed to like. "Lily-yun is 
her proper name, but they call her Lill or Lily for short.'* 

** Lily ! " murmured Miss Edith, who was somewhat reflec- 
tive, smiling curiously on the little freckled face, and the 
reddish pate that, neatly combed and thick, was what is 
termed by proud mothers a fine head of hair. " Orange 
Lily, I think, would be a better name," and she moved away 
to hear a class of bigger children go in turns through the 
curious gabble they called reading aloud. But, behind her, 
ensued choked giggles, sniffles, nudgings, and whispers, 
which, if listened to by the down-bent ear of a big person, 
resolved themselves into repetitions by all the children of 

•* Or'nge LQy ! Or'nge Lily ! " 

2 
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Poop Lily ! that seemed the bitterest hour of her little 
life. Surpassed, laughed at, she bent her curly head over 
her slate ; but, when the tears plumped down on it, she 
smeared them round with her palm, and tried to make 
believe it was a new way she had of cleaning out her last 
sum. 

" Tom ! Tom Coulter," called the master. 

It was Tom's turn to read aloud, so he quickly licked his 
finger to turn the pages better, and uplifted his voice, as 
usual, in a doleful chant ; never drawing breath save where 
tliere wasn't a comma, or when he collected himself in front 
of a big word, like young Captain Alexander's hunter before 
leaping a fence. 

" Saint John tha Bap-tist was a good man an' a ; p-r-o-pro ; 
p-h-e-t . . . pro-phet an* he; pre-a-c-h-e-d-ched . . 
pre-ched in iiha wil-der-ness of Ju-de-a-an'; his meat was 
1-o-c-u-s-t-s — ^locusts an' ; his r-a-i-rai-ment was a — ^a . . . 
ah — ah — ah ! . . . ' 

" Leathern girdle," promptly uttered poor Miss Edith, to 
end the torture she had undergone till Tom came at last to 
that stop. "And what did that mean, little boy? He wore it, 
you know, instead of his coat. Come now" (encouragingly), 
"what was it?" 

"*Twas a griddle !^\ burst out Tom, who hated feeling 
nagged at. 

" Well, yes. And what does that mean ? " 

" It means just a griddle — what folks hakes hreid on ! ** 
retorted Tom, now defiant, and apparently thinking Miss Edith 
a fool ; for that poor lady stood stock still, with her lips 
slightly parted, quite bewildered by the suggestion that the 
Baptist's clothing consisted of a kitchen utensil like a lipless 
frying-pan, slung somehow about his waist. She retired dis- 
composed, leaving explanations to the schoolmaster, and 
thereby rescued Miss Alice from still deeper despair. For 
that excellent middle-aged maiden had been ill-advised 
enough to assist at a display of what sums the small fry could 
reckon up in "mental arithmetic ; " she who never could tell : 
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If a herring and a half cost three half-penoe, how many do 
yon get for a shilling P 

Breathlessly she had listened to such questions as, *' A man 
is hired to break stones at seven pence per day. Find what 
that pay amounts to in the year, omitting Sundays." Little 
children, who seemed mere babies to her undiscriminating 
eyes, gabbled fluent answers in their trebles. A biggish boy 
reduced 2^ to an improper fraction in a jifEy. At last Lily 
Keag, one of the smallest there, told rapidly how many 
fourths there were in thirteen apples, and fifths in six cakes, 
almost as soon as she was asked; and the master, turning 
with a bland smile, requested Miss Alice to say whether their 
answers had been correct or not. How the poor woman 
evaded that awful test by ladylike finesse ; how she seized 
her sister's arm, and got out of the school without betraying 
her ignorance, she never knew. 

" But it has cured me of putting questions to them, for 
many a long day," she murmured to Miss Edith, with a sigh 
of exhaustion, when they neared their lodge gate. And both 
good women felt vastly relieved that conscience would not 
prick them to rQ-visit that school now, for nearly one whole 
restful fortnight. 

Little Lily, however, after running the gauntlet of her 
schoolmates' jeers, when lessons were done, crept home along 
their own lane in tears ; and so appearing over the farmhouse 
threshold considerably surprised her family, with whom her 
good temper was a matter of course they had grown accus- 
tomed to. (Tom Coulter often mused whether it answered 
well to be so good-humoured, like Lily, that folk " put upon 
her," and were amazed if she ever showed any ill-temper like 
their own ; for he himself found a character for naughtiness 
most useful, seeing his misdeeds surprised nobody.) 

" She cried so sorely, ye could have heard her down at the 
lint-hole," said Mistress Keag, late after supper, to her hus- 
band, who had been busy all day pulling his steeped flax- 
bundles out of the stagnant water-holes which they made 
most unsavory. And Lily had been utterly dumb as to what 
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' ailed iier. Her little step-brothers had wondered at, then 
pitied her without effect; even the baby had howled on 
seeing her wofnl face. (The boys had been given the com- 
mon work-a-day names of Hans and Henry-Thomas, it may 
be here remarked ; but Farmer Keag had gratified his taste 
for the beantif nl in his daughters, and the baby rejoiced in 
the appellation of Osilla, f onnd, like that of Lilian, " in a 
book.") 

" Come to yer da, my daughter, and tell him what ails ye,'* 
called Keag, cheerily ; end lifting the little maid on his knee, 
he succeeded, by coaxing, in extracting from her the troubles 
of the day. " Called ye Orange Lily, did they ? Weel, and 
yon's a very purty name, I think ; for isn't it the handsomest 
flower that ever blows ? Yell be my own wee Orange Lily, 
and I'll think a heap more of ye than ever I did ; and every 
twelfth of July ye shall wear a flower of it in your breast." 

And BO indeed the child ever after did ; and her father's 
assurances of fancying the name " above ony thing " not only 
' comforted the little lass then, but made her proud of being 
thus known after a while. For, seeing that * her father was 
such an enthusiastic Orangeman, and Master of the Bally- 
boly Lodge, the nickname first used by her teasing playfellows 
stuck to his child the more readily ; and thenceforth she was 
often spoken of through all Ballyboly, where sobriquets were 
favourite and undying humor-ticklers, as Orange Lily. 
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CHAPTER Til. 

^ A cottar howkin in a sheugh, 
Wi' dirty stanes biggin a dyke, 
Baring a quarry and sio like, 
Himself, a wife, he thus Bostains, 
A smytrie o' wee duddie weans, 
An' nought but his han' darg to keep 
Them right and tight in thack an' rape." 

Burns. 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth. 
But whispering tongues can poison truth. 

AxD wliat happens to any hnman pair, mnst have happened 
to many such a pair, since men and women multiplied on 
earth ; thus was it with our little Lily and Tom. 

For some of the other school children, prompted there- 
unto by the naughty feelings that spring up, the devil best 
knows how ! in the hearts of all human dwellers on the green 
earth, partly invented and much magnified the tale, that 
" Tommy Cowltert had bragged about beating Lily Keag; in 
class." The little story-tellers did not thereby mean to do 
harm. Half the wrong-doers in the world mean to do no 
harm, bless you ! Either their deeds diverge quite un- 
accountably from the uprightness of their intentions, or else 
folk interpret things unkindly; but still — "no harm was 
meant ! " 

"Well, the Keags' farmhouse lay on a hill-slope, half a 
mile from Ballyboly village, with very few neighbours' 
] louses around, and none near out that of the Coulters. This 
lay still further from the village, and was a big cottage in 
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some disrepair, down in a bit of marsh-ground, full of 
meadow-sweefc in summer, and of snipes in winter season. 
It will therefore be seen that Tom and Lily had no other 
children near to play with ; and, when the former took him- 
self ofE to the village in search of fun, he got so skelped by 
his mother and clouted by his father, who were only 
unanimous in such very necessary attentions towards their 
offspring, that he decided it " answered best '* to work after 
school hours. It was one of his duties to bring up the cow 
at milking time ; and then Lily had been accustomed to trot 
down the hill to the end of her father's big meadow that 
marched with the Coulters' one small field, and have a talk 
with Tom across the gap or the thorn bushes that generally 
supplied the place of gates in Ballyboly parish. Sometimes 
Tom hauled these aside, and she crept through and tasted 
the delights of usefulness by " shooing " at the old cow too. 

One evening Lily did not come. It was on that morning 
she had heard of Tom's ingratitude to his mentor — to her 
who had coaxed him to school; and her little heart felt 
queer and sore. Tom felt only lonely that evening. But, 
next morning, as he came along by their marsh, or " quaw," 
as he delighted in calling it to Lily, who considered it vulgar 
to say such " broad " words, he was startled to see her trotting 
far ahead on the straight, lonely catiseway through the bog 
which lay between the village and the grass land about their 
own homes. She gone on ! who had daily waited for him at 
the comer where the Keags' private lane and his own marsh- 
path met. It was curious ! 

" What for did ye not stop a wee while for me this morn- 
ing ? " he asked simply, when, after three o'clock, they were 
released from school and he joined her, as usual. " I cried 
on ye, all my able. Did ye no hear ? " 

" Ay ! but why should I be late at school for the likes of 
you ? " 

Lily's cross answer died away in a sort of frightened 
whisper, its bitterness shocking herself ; her eyes filled with 
tears. Tom was silent with utter amazement, but he, too, 
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felt queer now and sore. They trotted alohg silently for a 
loDg time, tlien lie suggested — 

" I'm feared yeVe taken the sulks." 

" I never have them ; it's yourself," said Lily, with an 
angry sob. 

" Them that has them never acknowledges till them. I'm 
sorry for ye," was the young Pharisee's calm reply in tones of 
pitying superiority. Then, parrot-like, mimicking a sen- 
tence much used by his uncle by marriage towards his aunt, 
which he kept stored in his memory like mental ammunition, 
awaiting a good occasion for discharging it with effect, he 
added, " I'm thankful the Lord never made me one of yer 
sulkers — ^like wimmen ! J get in a tearing rage, and then 
it s over. 

Lily piously pursed up her lips, shocked at his presumption 
in impugning the work of Providence in ,her person. 

" I suppose the Lord made me the way he wanted me. 
Perhaps he was tired of tearing-ragers ! " 

On and on they trotted along the black bog causeways in 
bitter silence. The little girl's heart was bursting at the 
boy's accusation, all the more that conscience could not excuse 
her. She only knew that it was burning pain to her to be 
in a real rage with anybody ; it made her feel, in her horrified 
penitence afterwards, as if she was an utterly hopeless sinner. 
She loved her playfellow, Tom, too well to take his supposed 
ill-treatment lightly ; but was too sensitive to reproach him 
for his reported jeers about her. There was the situation. 

This quarrel proved to be the thin end of the wedge that 
parted these small friends during the wet, windy winter 
following — a dull time to both. Not that Lily's good temper 
in the main, and Tom's latent generosity, might not have made 
all straight again, had they met. But there it was ! Like 
older folks, chance, and the wishes of others, kept them 
asunder. First Tom's mother took poorly, and kept him 
many weeks from school to do odd jobs in the cottage ; then 
Lily and her little brothers got the chin-cough, which was 
prevalent through the country, and had measles after that 
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again, so stayed afc homo at the farm till nearly spring-time. 
This was chance ; the persons who helped on fate were their 
respective mothers. Lily's step-mother honestly and openly 
rejoiced that the wean ran about less with that wee boy of 
the Cowlterts' ; who she was snre — because he belonged to 
tliefm ones — could never come to good. Tom's amiable parent 
objected to his " divarting himself with thon wee lass of Mr. 
Keag's/' on the broad principle that opposition to his every 
childish wish kept him in his place finely — and afforded him- 
self an unnatural satisfaction. During those weeks Tom got 
moro whalings, skelpings, scoldings, and stray clouts on the 
side of the head than during all his short life before, when he 
had generally escaped from home all day, or, of late, gone to 
school. But, now, being deprived of the schooling was, curi- 
ously enough, what most troubled his mind ; and that really 
did so. 

One day, Tom's mother, being up near the Castle, made so 
free as to ask Miss Alice for some jam for her cold in the 
head — a sovereign recipe. And she not only got a pot of pre- 
served black currants, but also a diffidently gracious offer that 
the ladies would come and visit her some day, as she was ailing. 

The day on which the ladies went down to the marsh was 
keen and windy, yet the cottage door stood wide open ; for 
the chimney smoked so badly that breathing without such 
means would have been impossible. Therefore, as both stood 
gently on the threshold, feebly tapping on the doorposts, 
and asking, " Is Mrs. Coulter in ? " while gazing at her back 
as she crouched over the fire, they had the full benefit of a 
loud 'monologue from Tom, who wa.s violently rocking the 
cradle, in which lay his baby sister a few weeks old. Thump ! 
bump! went the cradle. "E-m-b-a-r — ^r-a-s-s-e-d ; embar- 
rass'd I " shouted Tom, by way of impressing the spelling 
forcibly on his memory ; while his dirty finger travelled down 
the lines of his " spells " to the next biggest word in his 
Bchool book« Bump! thump! went the cradle again. He 
was seated on the damp mud floor, in a shirt and ragged 
corduroy breeches, bare-toed and shock-headed. Miss Alice 
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and Miss Edith knew mildly what embarrassed meant, when 
they conld not make themselves heard. 

" Hoiild yer whisht, Tom ! Here's the ladies," called his 
mother, then, from one side of the fireplace ; and his fathot 
added from the other, where he^ too, was stooping over the 

peat-emhers — 

" Don't ye see the quality P A hody can't hear theirselves 
speak with the tongue of ye." 

" But is the poor little boy learning his lessons for school? 
—that is very nice ! " mildly put in both sisters, seating them- 
selves on the dirty chairs, to which Tom's mother, being " a 
proud body," never condescended to give the usual apron- 
wipe. 

" Och ! we have to keep him at home because she^s weakly," 
dully observed the father. " But he's terrible fond of the 
schooling. He's always for learning his spells or his jog- 
graphy by himself." 

" He's that cross at missing the school that many's th& 
day I have to beat him," snappishly interrupted the mother* 
"but, now that he has till mind the wean, he's quieter." 

<* And do you like the baby ? " asked Miss Edith, bending 
down to the boy with interest. 

Tom only said, "Ay." But he had a manner of saying 
that which made people believe him thoroughly. 

Out of kindness to him, both ladies changed the conversa- 
tion, perceiving that Tom's fondness for learning was con- 
sidered either vanity or impudence at home ; but they bore 
it in mind none the less. 

" I am glad to see that you are a little better to-day," said 
one of the twins to Mrs. Coulter. 

The latter snifFed, and was manifestly annoyed. 

" Och, och ! the dear knows that I am far worse," quoth 
she, rocking herself to and fro. "Pains in me head, an* 
me arms, an' me body ; an' a blast of wind in me chest that 
comes out under me shouldher." 

'* Oh, dear me, how strange ! " murmured both spinsters, 
utterly amazed at this strange complaint ; and perceiving toe 
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late tliat Tom's motlier, like her neighbors, felt insnlted at 
any one taking away the distinction given her throngh illness 
by supposing her better. 

" Ach, she's no better. Shnre ye can see ik in her face," 
now broke in Conlter himself, slowly ; for he, too, felt his 
wife had a right to expect much sympathy from visitors — 
else why did they come ? — and sympathy meant enlarging on 
her sufferings. " She'll never be better," he added, groaning. 

" Never ! never ! " echoed his wife. 

" Ye're dying, woman, dear — ^ye're dying ! " added the 
husband, uttering his black-cap sentence with a sort of 
cheerful decision, meant to compose his wife's wounded feel- 
ings, that left the Castle ladies gazing at each other, stricken 
dumb. 

" And he has no been well himself this time past," said 
the wife, after a pause ; thinking it due now to let Coulter 
share her dignity. " He has pains too." 

"Rheumatism, no doubt — ^he looks old enough for it," 
observed Miss Alice, with a vigour that startled herself. 
" Since they like hearing disagreeable things, I'll gratify 
them," she had inwardly declared. But she had made a 
mistake. 

" Deed he's not so to say horrid old ; though he is horrid 
bad for certain — horrid bad ! " answered the sick woman, 
with some asperity. 

The sisters secretly wondered whether she alluded to his 
character or his complaint. 

" The doctor from Maghrenagh " (the best doctor there- 
abouts), "he said I had dispepshyur," went on Coulter; 
pleased with the opportunity of detailing his symptoms. 
"But the Bally killy cocky doctor" (a mere licensed man- 
slayer), "he said it was cowld in me chest; and ordered 
me a linseed poultice and mustard every morning. Ochone 
— ochone ! " 

" Doesn't it make you better ? *' asked Miss Alice, touched 

by his groan, as the gaunt man raised himself from cowering 

■^er the white peat ashea> and looked at her with a gray face. 
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** I'm aye sicker after each while I takes it.* 

" Perhaps you put it on wrong," suggested Miss Edith, 
anxiously, who mostly thought whilst her sister spoke. 

" Wrong — I " interrupted Mrs. Coulter, jealous for her 
conjugal care of him. "Och, shure, don't I give it him 
meself after his breakfast, reg'lar, as the doctor said he he'd 
to have it ; and mixes up the linseed nicely in a tumhler o* 
warm water wi' the mustard, and he drinks it aXl down — 
but it disagrees wi' him awful every time ! " 

"Drink his poultice! and when he has dyspepsia!*'' 
exclaimed the horrified sisters, and began both at once a 
duet of lectures and warnings. Nor, indeed, did these fail ; 
for the Ballyboly faith in " the skill " of ladies of quality 
who meddled with medicines either transported the mind to 
feudal ages, or argued great things for lady-doctors hereafter 
practising in that district ; if so be always that the Bally- 
bolyites knew what family these had come of; otherwise 
they would be simply reduced to the same vaguely sug- 
picious level as the doctors around, from no one knew 
where. 

" Och, it was the workin' through the wet ploughed fields 
that done it on me," ended Coulter at last, with a shake of 
his head. " They tell me Providence sends us only what'a 
best for us ; but troth, I wonder it doesn't know better than 
to send us such bad weather." 

" It is wick — ^yes, it is wicked to say that. Providence 
does all things in kindness," retorted Miss Alice, growing 
pink-complexioned ; for he had really roused what fire there 
was in her mild iature. 

" Weel, mayhey^ retorted Coulter, slowly. " But it seems 
queer kindness o' the Almichty to rain on the fields till 
they're champit up like a bran-mash ! ... Is yon good for 
us, will ye tell me P Doesn't that hurt the likes of us poor 
folk P " 

The women, both gentle and simple, were for a moment 
silent ; not that they had nothing to say, but the poor one 
was too conscious of poverty's sufferings, the ladies ic 
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sorrowfully conscious of the immunity of the rich from such 
harm, to know how best to frame the answer of patient 
womanhood to impatient man. A childish treble broke the 
silence. 

*' Da," said Tom, in a coaxing aside, as he stood leaning 
against his father's shoulder, who treated him far more aflec- ' 
tionately than did his mother, " when ye gi'ed me a hiding 
yesterday, because I hadn't snedded" (cut the tops off) 
** enough turnips, it hurted me ; and when I cried on ye to 
give over, ye said it was for my good." 

The boy's voice had dropped to a frightened whisper, pei- 
ceiving, to his alarpa, that the great ladies and his mother 
were listening. At home he only trusted to male sympathy, 
begotten by fellow-suffering. 

" Weel, and what'U ye be wanting ? " responded the father, 
speaking likewise aside, with a grim smile; for these two 
understood and a good deal loved each other. 

*• Och, dinny hurt me for my good again ; " roguishly 
murmured the little lad, putting his lips near his father's 
«ar ; " for I don't like it, and ye said yersel', just now, no 
more do ye." 

The father swore a big oath. 

" The wee fallow has more wit nor any one of us," said he, 
** and a more releegious way of explainin' the ways of Provi- 
dence." 

Then the Misses Alexander rose and came away, with a 
last look at the smoky, windy kitchen ; the black pile of turf 
in one comer ; the hollows in the mud floor, used to keep 
food in for the fowls that ran in and out at will ; the barrel 
that held, not meal, but a clucking hen on her eggs. And as 
they went the black-haired boy was again resignedly rocking 
the cradle with a thump and a bump, having cowered nearer 
the dull peat-embers on the flat hearthstone to get a "wee- 
thing " warmer. 

" A fine little lad ! " murmured Miss Edith, reflectingly. 
" If she does die (and she seems distressingly ill), I must see 
to his schooling. He might turn out a — ^a remarlrnble man." 
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And the good lady tried to review in lier dim mind the 
names of the many Northern Irishmen who, despite low 
birth, arduously rose to high estate. But their histories 
were Lazy to her. " We must read them again, too," she 
sighed. Then the sisters passed the marsh, with its rank 
grass and melancholy rustling reeds, and starting snipe ; and 
went up the hill meadows by Farmer Keag's untidy but com* 
fortahle-looking home, meaning to pass down his lane. But* 
Mistress Keag met them, with floury hands, on her thres- 
hold, crying out lustily, 

" Och ! och ! ladies, but I*m glad to see you. You're not 
often Visitors." 

In truth the sisters had never called there before ; had 
only come by as a short cut ; and, though willing enough to 
enter in, were too shy to like doing so for the first time with- 
out some pretext. Mistress Keag had a shrewd notion of 
this when she so ably intercepted them ; and therefore 
beamed upon them with her broadest smiles, to put the poor 
fiouls at their ease. 

" Ye'd rather step into the room ? " she cried, in interroga- 
tive persuasion ; only just refraining from clapping them on 
the back, as she afterwards told her husband, " they looked 
flo timorsome." 

"The room," or parlour, opened off the kitchen, and 
contained two testered beds, a table, a picture of King 
William III. (adorned with spangles about the coat), and 
six new chairs in its narrow compass. It was further set out 
with two samplers, three orange and blue bead mats, and ^^e * 
antimacassars, all owing their origin to Lily's busy fingers , 
and longing, poor child, to "have things pretty." 

" It is very nice," said the sisters, gazing round it and 
shivering, being chilly souls. "But the kitchen looks so 
cheerful, we would rather sit there and see the children — if 
you don't much mind." 

" Mind ! " quoth Mistress Keag, hooting the idea ; and 
returning there, she planted two chairs right before a glow- 
ing peat-fire on the hearth, above which swung a griddle- 
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ful of mixed bread, made of potatoes and oatmeal, tliat Iiad 
an excellent smell. The sisters glanced ronnd at the cheerfnl 
thongh somewhat nntidy room ; the dresser full of crockery ; 
the baking-board covered with dough ; the children crowd- 
ing ronnd Orange Lily, each eating a buttered cake fresh 
from the griddle, while the latter herself kept them all in 
order, besides rocking Osilla, the baby, on her knee, keeping 
time mth one foot on the ground like any grandmother. 

"We never could have done the like," flashed through 
both the risters' minds with a sort of envy. They loved 
children too, in their tenderly dreamy manner of doing most 
things in life ; but if ever either took a baby in her arms 
it felt like a lump of jelly, and, with an awful conviction 
that its neck meant to break, she was fain to return it hastily 
to safer hands. What a contrast between this home and 
that poor cottage in the hollow below ; yet in both a child 
taught them silent lessons. Their lonely hearts felt some- 
how drawn to little Orange Lily and Tom, and comforted, 
they knew not how, for — ^they could hardly have told what, 

^ Some there be that shadows kiss, 
These have but a shadow's bliss.'* 

And so both Lily and Tom did good to others also that day, 
unwittingly. In ran some chickens by the open door ; up 
jumped the little boys at Lily's bidding to shoo them out* 
Another difference betwixt farm and cottage. 

" But are they not hungry, poor things ? I noticed their 
bills were wide open," said gentle Miss Edith. 

" He ! he ! he ! " laughed Mistress Keag, vastly tickled, 
and no wonder. Even Lily hid her smiling face on the 
babe's downy head. " Hungry ! It's the ga'pes they have ! 
Hungry ! . . . Oh ! he ! he ! he ! Excuse my making 
so very free, ladies dear, but I can't keep from the laughing 
Shure, it's a disease amongst fowl, and then they aye keep 
their bills open." 

" Then I'd tie them up," cried Miss Alice, quite eagerly 
and cheerfully ; for the moral atmosphere of the farm invigo- 
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rated her. '' Cord miglit hurt them, bnt I could bring you 
some old ribbon sboe-string that would just do. Ah ! . • « 
that is to say, if you have none by you just at present." 

She had caught a glance from her sister, meaning, " You 
will offend them by offering your shoe-strings, as if they 
were paupers." There came a fresh burst of laughter from 
Mrs. Keag, who first held her sides, then clapped her kneesi 
in an ecstasy of mirth. 

*•*• Tie them up 1 . • • Oh ! ladies darling, but it's 
worth the world to hear ye I Dear, my ! but it does me 
good to be cheered up to a laugh 1 " and so on, till the 
sisters, perceiving they had, unawares, delighted her heart, 
laughed too, and felt happier and more at home than in any 
other farmhouse or cottage round the country-side. 

Suddenly one of the little boys cried— 

« Lily, a feather ! " 

Up jumped Lily, ran outside, and, coming back with a 
bit of gray down just dropped from a goose, put it solemnly 
into a h'ttle bag hanging by the window. Her step-mother 
laughed heartily. 

" The dear, oh ! but that is the queer careful child," said 
she, in answer to the ladies' inquiries. '^ She just heard me 
tell once how my grandmother picked up, like that, every 
blessed feather in her own bed, and bequeathed it to my 
mother, who bestowed it upon me when she died; and a 
darlin' bed it is, and travelled with me to America and 
back." 

" What ! the feather-bed ? " 

" Oh ! every foot of the way," cried Mrs. Keag, exultant 
at the recollection. " * Woman dear,' says my brother to 
me, when our ones was thinking of flitting- over the water — 
and a lump of a girl I was then — * would ye trail a feather- 
mattress into the ship, and up to Chicago P ' * Ay,' says I, 
* I would, that ! Ye may flit by yourselves, and desert me 
behind, but me and my feather-bed '11 no be parted.' So 
out we both went ; and after awhile, when my brother got 
married on an American woman, and I began to think long " 

D 
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(feel homesict), "back me and it came together. And 
James Keag was looking out for a wife at the time, to mind 
Lily and the house, and I'd always thought a heap of him 
for a decent, quiet man, so we just took up with one another. 
— Wean, dear " (to Lily), " you'll be having your own ready 
by the time you're forty." 

The little maid seemed nowise discomposed at this, but 
smiled soberly. To her steady mind, impatience to attain 
her goal was a rare and disturbing feeling. The Castle ladies 
looked wonderingly at her ; so young, yet unmoved by idle 
words ; while themselves swayed like willows to every breathy 
even of the foolishest human opinion. 

The talk now turned upon a sort of ague prevalent around, 
and the visitors found, to their discomposure, that Mistress 
Keag knew, to a farthingsworth, of all the relief they had 
ever given through the parish ; but after each enumeration 
6he cried, with such heartiness, " O ! ye done well ! " or, " the 
Lord reward ye ! " that their timid souls felt warmed within 
them. So much so, indeed, that Miss Alice almost impul- 
sively was drawn to disburden her soul of a grief that had 
lain there heavily since some days, and began — 

" Do you know a most miserable old woman in the mud 
cabin down there, Mrs. Keag ? For we went to give her 
some money, poor soul ; but she — she shut the door in our 
faces, and called out that she would throw water at us." 

The speaker had lowered her voice to a shocked whisper, 
and eyed her more reticent sister guiltily. Both twins 
flushed all over their pale cheeks at the painful remembrance. 
Mrs. Keag threw up her hands in boisterous indigna- 
tion. 

" Dear ! — ah dear ! — ^ah dear I — ^but I am affronted to hear 
that ! " 

" The coachnian drove over a duck one day," went on Miss 
Edith, taking up the recital. " We stopped the carriage at 
once, and — and spoke severely to him ; but he said, * Indeed, 
ladies, I have been trying to drive over ducks all my life ; 
and I never thought till now it was possible.' So next day 
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we heard it wa« hers, and were much grieved, and went to 
her with money — ^bnt, as we tell you " 

" It was all on account of Hhat duck. She told me her 
heart was broken," interrupted Lily, with eager eyes and 
warm cheeks. 

The ladies looked round surprised ; but James Keag, who 
had come in a little while before, and stood silently by, patted 
his child's head. 

" I'll warrant ye, ladies, my wee girl can insense you into 
the rights of it. Many a bit and sup she carries down to 
then old witch ; who wouldn't let another livin' soul inside 
her door." 

'' She called it Betty ; and it slept with her, and ate out of 
her hand," explained Lily, in a shy voice ; frightened at the 
novel attention bestowed upon herself; "and it knew its 
name, oh ! so well — and she said, excepting me, it was the 
only living thing that cared for her." 

The two poor ladies looked ready to weep. 

" We know money would never repay her ; but we covXi 
not help it," murmured Miss Alice, miserably. 

" I told her so — ^and how good you were to everybody — 
and that she was very unkind to be so unmannerly," stam- 
mered Orange Lily. 

" You did, child ? And what did she say P " 

" First, she was fit to kill me; but then she cried, and said 
I spoke God's truth, and that maybe she had been as much in 
the muck as the ladies were in the mire" 

The little peacemaker blushed deeply as she spoke, being 
ashamed to mention the Misses Alexander's names in such a 
vulgar manner ; but, to her intense relief, the ladies smiled 
quite warmly upon her. They told her she had best be their 
almsgiver in future to the bereaved old crone ; as Keag 
advised them. And they looked wistfully at this child who 
had found the secret of comforting a miserable human soul, 
as they themselves could never do. 

" We were not angry ; we were only hurt, you know," 
explained Miss Edith to James Keag, with a gentleness pain- 
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fnl to witness ; and there were tears in her eyes. ^ Fop "we 
try onrselves to be respectful to everybody" 

" Oh ! faith, ye do that." 

*' And I often think that the poor ought to remember how 
much will be expected of the rich ; and that it will be easier 
for a camel to pass through a needle's eye than for us to 
enter into the Elingdom of Heaven," the poor lady went on 
low, making a great efEort to say, if only for once, what was 
in her heart ; although it was pain, almost desecration, to do 
so. "And even if we do gain it, doubtless they will be 
placed high above us ; yet there we shall certainly feel no 
envy." 

There was a silence around. But the farmer wagged his 
head dubiously at the beginning of her last sentence, mutter- 
ing, " Tm thinking that will depend upon their conduck ; " 
and eyeing Miss Edith with a sort of curious reverence, as if 
she were a psychological study the like of which he had 
never known before. 

" It is just a Httle painful to be misunderstood, yon know," 
ended their timorous rich guest, more cheerfully, but with a 
sad moonHght smile. 

" Ah ! weel," replied James Keag, with strong emphasis, 
** there's one place where none of us will misunderstand the 
other ; so bide that time, ladies. It will be when we meet 
in the city that lieth four square, of gold and of glass, and 
full of light ; ay, verily ! " Therewith he took up his hat, 
and stepped out to his ploughing again. 

When the ladies left the farm that day it was with hearts 
gladdened in a manner they did not understand ; but, in 
truth, it was by the hearty, healthy atmosphere of family life, 
so different from their own indoors existence of solitary self* 
consciousness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^ Bogs, purgatory, wolves, and ease, by fame 
Are counted Ireland's earth, mistake, curse, shame.** 

Babixn Holt DAT. 
*' It was a lad and a little lass, 

And they went to school together ; 
Blow high, blow low, in shine or snow, 
In fair or stormy weather. 

« They speU'd their words from the self -same book» 
Like sister and like brother ; 
They shared their seat, they shared the rod, 
And leam'd — ^to love each other." 

The winter passed with sacli rains that down by the marsb 
Coulter the elder believed that he and his would be rotted ofE 
the face of the earth ; and took, poor soul, to whisky-drink- 
ing to put some warmth in him in his damp, miserable^ 
abode. 

Before Christmas-time, his wife had dutifully fulfilled his 
prophecy, and been laid in the wet churchyard. A few days 
later her babe died too, and that cost two coflEins; worse luck I 
If it had gone to a better place at the same time as its 
mother, one would have served " the pair of them," said the 
sympathizing neighbours. 

Then March came, with wilder winds than had almost ever 
blown within memory of old John McConnel, who was one 
hundred and four years old ; and had shouldered a pike (on 
the wrong side) in the Rebellion. 

" It's remar-r-kable weather, ladies ! The coarsest wer I 
recollect — most remar-r-kable ! " said Keag one of those days 
to the Alexander ladies, meeting then on the high-road. 
•* Verily, it is." (From this last trick of speech, and that of 
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rolling Ms r's as if lie relished the taste of them, he had 
gained the nick-name of " Verily James.") 

"We hope you have not suffered from the wind," said 
Miss Edith, with grave politeness. She did not use the pro- 
noun in a royal sense, hut as one to whom duality, implying 
herself and her sister, was a more natural form of thought 
than singularity of consciousness. 

" Well, no, ladies, the Lord be thankit — though, verily, it 
was a wunner I didn't catch the cowld," said Keag, with 
hearty reverence, yet a humorous twinkle in his .eye. " For 
I had to rise from bed, with but little clothes on, saving yer 
ladyship's presence, and sit all the night through i* the roof 
o' my cow-house houlding it on ! " 

" Holding it on--the roof ? " 

" Ay, verily — that same ; for the wind was so remar-r-kable, 
I thought it would have blown the both of us clean and 
clever across till Scotland, sure-lie ! But it is a new roof, 
and good ; and, more by token, har'ly finished. So, says I, 
we'll no be parted till we're better acquent ; and holds on by 
her, as if she was a sweetheart — ^like deith." 

Knowing he always spoke the truth, but not knowing 
exactly how much he dressed it out for company, the Misses 
Alexander gazed at him with bewildered eyes, till a gust of 
wind almost blew both the feeble women down — the storm, 
indeed, being tremendous. 

" Och ! — och ! — och ! " exclaimed Keag, fearing it would 
be " making too free '' to " take a good grup of them both," 
much as his kind heart prompted him thereto. Then came 
a lull, and he added — "Go home, ladies dear; go home. 
For there was a wummun yesterday that the wind just took 
and cowpit " (threw down), " and broke her leg — clean and 
clever." 

" You don't say so ! Has she had a doctor ? " asked the 
sisters, in one breath, roused to hear of any fresh case in 
which they could " do good." 

" Och, no ! Shure, I misdoubt that it was fairly broken ; 
though she lot on " (yelled) " as much as if it was," said 
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Keag, afraid tliat his love of talk miglit mislead them. 
** She's, at best, a poor body." 

" Poor ! We'll go and see her." 

"Aw, verily, ladies dear, ye'd not think much of her; a 
wee, miserable creatnre, always picking and stealing. One 
day I caught her, and she down on her two knees before me. 

* Och, bloody murder ! Keag darlin', forgive me,' says she. 

* For it^8 all because Pm desolate orphant ! " 

" Poor little thing ! How old is she ? " cried the sisters. 

"She's better than sixty," replied Keag, and could not 
restrain a grin. 

There was a moment's silence ; then Miss Edith said — 

" No matter if she is a humbug. She is poor, and miser- 
able, and old. We will go to see her." And, after asking 
where she lived, they beat down the road to windward, like a 
couple of feeble rooks. James Keag looked after them. 

" I mind a missionary preaching once," he meditated, 
*' and he tolled us of Indian beggars that, the dirtier and 
poorer they were, the holier folk thought them. And I'm 
feared our ladies is that ways inclined." 

Since his mother and the baby died, Tom went regularly 
to school ; at the express request of his new patronesses, the 
Castle ladies. He had another companion along the lone- 
some bog road now. Some old people living in a big, untidy 
farm on the far side of Keag's hill had a grandson on a visit 
with them, Daniel Gilhom by name, to which young man, 
of eleven years, our Tom conceived a deep aversion. It 
was not only that " the fallow " had carroty hair, pig-eyes, 
and a disgusting trick of sniggering whenever Tom made 
mistakes in class ; not only that he would push Tom un- 
awares when going along the bogs, and nearer than usual 
one or other of the deep water-courses that yawned on either 
side of their way, so that Tom would " get a start," and 
with reason — ^more than one person having perished within 
even his memory in those black, sluggish peat- waters. Tom 
did as much and more to him. It was not all this alone ; 
but it was just — that they disliked one another. 
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One windy morning — " Hooroo, boys I " cried Tom— 
didn't lie see Orange Lily, herself, hale and recovered, and 
in a tidier dress than ever, trotting to school in front of him. 
It was the first day for many weeks that she had been 
allowed to go to school. Alongside of her was Daniel Gil- 
horn. This was a few days after that one on which Keag 
met the Misses Alexander. The wind had abated between 
whiles, but this day blew fiercer than ever, as if rested. 
That was remembered, long afterwards, as the Spring-day of 
the Big Storm. 

" Hi ! — ^hi ! — Danny, wait upon me,*' bellowed Tom down 
the wind; making a speaking-trumpet of his fists. Lily 
looked back, and hesitated. Little Gilhom pulled her on. 
" Wait upon me, I tell ye,** howled our hero, losing his temper. 

" The fallow ** looked behind, and was plainly making 
faces at his rival ; uglier, even, thought Tom, than his own 
ugly one. 

" None of us wants ye — ^ye beggar.'* 

" Bad scran to ye ! *' roared the virtuous-feeling Tom, now 
in a furious passion, and he seized a stone to clod therewith 
the dastard. But, bethinking himself that it might chance 
to hit and hurt wee Lily instead, he dropped it ; contenting 
himself with using abusive language as he trotted behind 
ihem — ^too proud to go nearer. 

How it blew ! Every other minute Tom had to clap his 
hand to his cap to keep it on ; had at last to hold it thus 
permanently, and put his head down to bore his way side- 
long against the nor*-easter which smote them on the left. 
Had he been in better humour, he would have laughed out 
to feel the strong blast, which seemed tempting him to leave 
his footing on mother earthy and be whirled on its breast 
away above fields and hedges. But Lily, in front, was stag- 
gering, bufEeted about by the gale ; for her petticoats acted 
as a sail, and her broad straw hat was almost carried away, 
though she clung by it persistently. Dear little lass, she 
could hardly breathe at moments, and felt as if she would be 
lifted off her booted feet — ^bare toes cling better. 
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THen came ft narrow piece of road all broken away at the 
Bides. A stronger blast than any previotis one howled across 
the dark waste aronnd ; past black peat-stacks and blackei 
intersecting water-conrses. An agonized shriek, a boy's yell, 
rang through the chill airs up to the cold gray sky. Wee 
Lily — ^she knew not how — was blown over the edge of the 
road, and clinging desperately by a projecting stnmp of an 
old bog-oak down the side of the bank, below which the 
deepest bog-ditch lay. 

" Help me, Danny, Danny, Bonny ! " the child screamed. 
But the boy stood still, and only howled at the top of his 
voice. Lily was slipping into the awful black water below ; 
going — ^gone ! Her boots slid slowly from their treacherous 
hold on the bank; she felt the cold flood rise up to her 
breast ; her little hands still clutched the jagged oak-stump, 
but more feebly now. Tom behind saw all . . . saw her 
waver on the brink • • . totter over • • . disappear from his 
horrified gaze. 

" Coward ! Hould on till her," he yelled, seeing his little 
fellow-being — his dear friend — agoing down alive into the 
black grave before his eyes : the while his legs flew under 
him he knew not how — but as if they must cover all the 
intervening yards at every stride. 

The other boy turned and rushed along the causeway, call- 
ing wildly for help — ^too frightened even to look back. 

Then Tom had reached tlie spot, and battling, himself, 
against the wind, peered ovei* trembling, expecting either to 
see some drowning struggles, or maybe, to see — ^nothing. A 
small white face gazed up at him beseechingly, just above 
the thick dark peat-waters; its lips parted, but no sound 
came. 

" Hould on — Should on till I grip ye ! " was all Tom could 
utter as, squatting on the bank edge, he carefully and 
bravely slid down ; calculating that the old stump would 
come between his legs, and thus hold him up also, just above 
her. So it indeed happened. Next moment, he had grasped 
the little lass's arms, and held them with all his might : 
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they should come out of their sockets before he let her 
go. 

" I'm sorry tiU hurt ye, Lily," he said, after a few breath- 
less moments ; with a wonderful gentleness, newly come to 
him. " Dinna fear — ^but keep hold a wee-thing longer, till 
your da comes — ^till people comes." 

" My feet is on a wee something that keeps them up — ^but 
I*m feared it'll break from under me soon," gasped the 
child. " Tom ! Tom ! . . . . dinna let me go ! '* 

" 111 not let ye go ; we'll both go in thegether first." 

Tom set his teeth hard. The boy's muscles were being 
terribly strained, and always more. He knew that Lily's 
toes, which she must have dug desperately into the bank, 
were slowly slipping from that treacherous footing. She 
knew it too ; but neither dared waste their breath. Instinct 
told them some strength would go from them therewith. 
O, the long moments ! the terrible long-drawn moments ! 
And each seemed to those children only charged with the 
thought, " Hould on, hould — hould ! " or else, " Slip .... 
slip .... slip!" 

Then the bairn gave a wee moan, no louder than that of 
a dying mouse. It was almost over with her. Tom wriggled 
himself well-nigh over the edge of the stump, gaining thus 
an inch of nearness : and lying back along it, managed to 
put his toes under the little one's armpits, so low was she 
under him. A few more moments, and by the pain in his 
muscles, both of legs and arms, he knew her weight would 
pull him down into death with her. But yet he only thon^ht 
of holding on while both could ; the idea that he could save 
himself and leave her never even embodied itseK — though 
the knowledge that it was possible to do so was existing in 
his mind. 

" Oh, God I " poor little Lily gasped, noiselessly ; for her 
breath could hardly fill her lungs, and no longer issue in sound. 
" Oh, God, please — please pull me out — and Tom too ! " 

A halloo came down the wind. Another, and nearer; 
fresh strength came to both the tremblinig children. 
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" Yer da, Lily," mtittered Tom, well-nigli spent, and set- 
ting his teeth closer. 

It was so, indeed. Warned by Danny Gilhorn*s shrieks, 
the father had left his work in the field beyond the moss, 
and followed by a neighbonr, was running like a madman 
through the bog, leaping drains and dykes, as if nothing 
could stop him. A few seconds more, and he came up to 
the stragglers, and that only just in time, for then Tom's 
strength vanished clean away, and he slipped plump in 
beside Lily. But nevertheless, one hardly knew how, the 
children were grasped by their hair and clothes, dragged out, 
and soon carried towards Keag's farm. 

" For I'll take him too. Ay ! ay ! It's nearer hand," cried 
the good man. 

So to the farm Tom was carried and well dried at the fire 
by the hands of the friendly neighbour who had helped to 
fiave him ; and soon recovered himself enough to partake of 
the hunches of bread and the noonday tea brewed all ex- 
pressly for himself to " warm his inside," so soon as anxiety 
about Lily a little abated. For both father, mother, and 
servant-girl had much ado for a while, trying to take the 
chill out of her body ; she having been so much longer in 
the water than Tom. Yet all that evening the little maid 
was still fearful and shivering, though flushed with fever ; 
and continually kept crying, as her mind wandered — 

" Save me from the water, Tom ! . . . Oh, it's deep ! — 
it's.deep ! " 

" I'll never forget it till ye, wee Tom Cowltert ; never," 
said the father, with tears in his eyes and a moved voice, as 
he shook the little lad's childish hand in his own hard fist. 
And he said that again on meeting Tom a week later, when 
Lily was running about again, quite well. 

The former suffered no further harm than a frightful 
nightmare in the testered-bed he shared with his father. He 
imagined himself bobbing again up and down in the foul 
peat- waters that filled his mouth as he gurgled — " Lily is off 
the kash ! Lily's in the shough ! " while Danny Gilhorn and 
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all Tom's itn-friends gibbered and danced on tHe bank. THen 
suddenly the scene changed to the school-bouse again, and 
Lily was obseirving witb grave contempt — " Yon do speak so 
broad, Tom ; say path, not kasb." Whereupon the Misses 
Alexander, the schoolmaster, and all the children gave full 
chase after Tom, crying out — " Spell kash ! spell kash ! " and 
jumping the forms and desks, ran round and round unend- 
ingly like mad, with such a whullabaloo ... I 

" Wake up, my sonny," said his father's voice in the dark- 
ness. " I'm feared ye're something ill, ye're crying and 
jumping that much. Give over, dear, give over $ ye're safe." 
And he pulled the thin coverlet better about his little lad, 
and put his arm protectingly round him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

^ There is a nameless air 
Of sweet revival over all which fills 
The earth and sky with life ; 



Already ahove the dewy clover 

The soaring lark hegins to hover 

Over his mate's low nest ; 

And soon from childhood's early rest 

In haU and cottage to the casement rise 

The little ones with their fresh morning eyes, 

And gaze on the old Earth «rhich still grows now^ 

And see the tranquil Heaven's unclouded blue : 

And since as yet no sight nor sound of toil 

The fair-spread, peaceful picture comes to soili 

Look from their young and steadfast eyes 

With such an artless sweet surprise 

As Adam knew when first on either hand 

He saw the virgin landscapes of the morning land.*' 

Soniyi of Two Worldt. 

The saving of Orange Lily's life was the beginning of a 
happier one for Tom Conlter. Daily lie trotted to school with 
his little friend all that windy spring ; all the warmer summer 
through, cooled by constant sea-breezes ; through all the 
pleasant, windless autumn. How, after school-hours, they 
played together tiU late in the gloaming ! First, the wild 
winds lulled somewhat ; and the whole land grew green and 
blossomed into a great Gtbrden of the Lord, with wee wild- 
flowers laughing and nodding up in the sun's face. Wind- 
wafts of scent blew over the country from the hawthorn- 
hedges, that made a great network over hills and hollows. 
The little brown birds began to sing. The butterflies and all 
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manner of insects seemed to start into life ; and tlie swallows 
flew back from over the sea. The cuckoos, too, and the corn- 
crakes reappeared ; but where from none knew — excepting 
those who Sigreed with James Keag that they had lain asleep 
at the bottom of the horse-ponds all winter. 

'* For no man need go for to tell me that corncrakes conld 
fly three or f onr-and-twenty miles over till Scotland, at near- 
dest. Them as can hardly rise above a hedge at the best of 
times, and are that weighty on the wing," quoth he one spring 
twilight to an assenting audience loitering like himself on the 
white road. " And, as to the cuckoos, I don't misdoubt but 
they may go to Africa. Only I have neither read nor yet 
heerd tell of any yun as seen them there for certain." 

After which speech he would have been foolish who 
doubted that Keag was a sensible, temperate-minded man, 
so dispassionately did he nod his head, so thoughtfully did 
he wrinkle his sunburnt brow, striving fairly to consider all 
that could be adduced in favour of the new-fangled notion of 
the migration of corncrakes and cuckoos. 

While Keag and his men-neighbours thus discoursed beside 
some gate, you would only have to go a " bit further along " 
the road to find Tom and Orange Lily, with the little Keag 
children, quietly diverting themselves with some self-invented 
game or other. For our sonsie little maiden was carefully 
kept from consorting with the wilder-mannered village 
children ; and Tom (bar an occasional outbreak with kindred 
spirits) liked her company, and all the delights of farm- 
visiting it involved, hugely. 

And a " piece further on " one would surely come upon 
a Jack and Jill sitting courting under the hedge ; with many 
more pairs all along to the village. The road was thus the 
common meeting.pl ace for all after the sun had set and the 
day's work was done. Then, a few weeks later, when the 
two drums were got out and the Orange lads began to prac- 
tise beforehand for the twelfth of July and the great Orange 
meeting, how excited were Tom and Lily ! How long after 
they were both in their beds, one in the comfortable farm- 
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honse, one in the bare cottage, they listened to the tum- 
fcnmming ronnd the lanes; and fell asleep with the brave 
strains of Protestant Boys in their ears. 

Soon after that day, to be remembered mnch by Tom, of 
the great wind, Keag had come down to the Coulters* cot- 
tage, and had offered most kindly to take Tom, after school 
honrs, as a ]ob-boy, so to say, abont the farm ; secretly 
prompted by the wish to give the poor little lad his fill to 
eat, in retnm for saving the good man's dearly-loved eldest- 
bom. So Tom gleefully did his best to stable the horses, 
feed the pigs, fetch in the cows, and herd the turkeys, from 
afternoon till six ; had his supper like the two farm-servants ; 
and might then play with his ideal of all that was nice in a 
wee girl, his little mistress in some ways, his small sweet- 
heart in others, but always his fast friend — Lily Keag. 

In social position Tom was, of course, much LilFs inferior ; 
but at her tender age neither father nor step-mother heeded 
this friendship enough to interfere with it. One was busv 
in-doors, the other out of doors, all the day, and much 01 
the evening ; they were good-humoured, rather " through- 
other " careless folk. So the pleasant play-hours of the chil- 
dren in bam or byre, stack-yard or lane, would be by then- 
remembered gladly to their lives' end, and seem the principa ! 
part of their young years ; while the parents might barel v 
recall that the children had been much together — and bi 
utterly amazed to guess how to each the other's figure wa^ 
associated with almost every dear memory of their sweet 
human springtime. Well, too, for Tom that, besides th< 
gratitude owed him, his home was far from the village aT3^' 
the contamination, in Mrs. Keag's eyes, of the small inhalr- 
tants thereof. He did not use bad language, was a biddab!> 
enough boy in her eyes ; a " verily remar-r-kable smart W(h 
chap" in those of her husband. Then his father, thouj.:i 
poor, was always allowed through the country to be on tin 
whole a decent, quiet man. 

"And that sometimes means a footherin fool, that h:. 
neither the wit nor spirit to get into mischief," quoth Jam* 
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Keag. But it likewise means one as goes his own road in 
peace and lets others go theirs; does harm to none, and 
mostly leaves the whisky alone — and that's Oowltert for ye." 

It was agreed nniversally that father and son did just as 
well without the late Mrs. Conlter; a sharp-tongned, un- 
thrifty woman, with whom there could be no peace in the 
house. Now a spinster aunt of Tom's came to keep house 
for her brother ; and, by degrees, an air of comparative 
comfort began to appear in the cottage by the marsh. First, 
a big clock was bought ; then the dresser was covered with 
crockery; the bare four-post beds testered, to keep out 
draughts. And, most important of all, in Tom's opinion, a 
new crane was hung. Hitherto they had made shift with a 
broken one ; which, as his appetite well knew, supported 
meagre pots indeed. Till then, dinner often meant to him a 
broken brown teapot put to draw among the peat embers ; no 
milk or sugar on the table ; not always butter on the gritty 
oatmeal cakes. This should not have been. Smaller cot- 
tages, without land attached, poorer inmates, were to be 
found in Ballyboly village, who swung fuH pots on the bools 
(or pot-hooks), which fasten these to the crane. 

But truth will out^ so it must be told at last, that Horn's 
mother, bcj^des other faults, had a craving for drink; so 
what else could you expect but that her home should be a 
wretched, throughother dwelling P Ah well ! those bad 
days were past. Let the poor soul's sins be buried under 
the churchyard mould that hid her coffin; forgotten by 
others as the two who sufPered most from her yet loved her 
best — Tom and his father — ^forgot them. That summer, and 
just when all the grass was cut, and tiny hay lap-cocks 
dotted the meadows, came a pair of visitors to tea at the 
Keags' farm, whom Lily minded well in later years ; for they 
gave her henceforth fresh pleasure in her simple little life. 
These were old Hans Majempsy and his wife, from their 
handsome farm by the sea ; a now childless couple, as old 
friends of James Keag, almost, as himself was aged in years. 
And at tea it was naturally related, when the children were 
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discussed, how near-Hand wee Lily there — who sab up so nice 
and pretty — ^had been to drowning in the moss (bog). 

" Och and och ! " . . . child dear — och and och ! " 
exclaimed white-haired Mrs. Majempsy at intervals ; regard- 
ing the little girl with brimming eyes, fed from a full heart, 
whose love went out to all other weans now her own were 
grown, and gone to heaven before her. "And this is the 
wee boy as saved ye P Hans ! Hans ! — ^Man dear ! . . • 
but he's like our darlin' son that's now drowned, when Ae was 
the same age." And the good old Armor's wife suddenly 
burst out weeping. 

Everybody was sorry, and tried to comfort her. The men 
clacked their tongues on the roofs of their mouths, and stared 
at the big fireplace glowing with hot turf. Osilla, the baby, 
gave a sympathetic howl. Tom, in utter terror of the woe 
his face had wrought, ducked under the table, pretending he 
had dropped his buttered farl of potato-bread, and stayed 
there. Mistress Keag urged hospitably — 

" Take another wee drop of tea. Mistress Majempsy — poor 
soul ! Ochone ! now, a bit more bread ; and just this wee 
taste of butter to comfort ye. Dear-ah-dear ! to think of 
your son lying down at the bottom of the sea this blessed 
minute ! . . . A sore end he came by, surely." 

But Lily, who sat beside the old woman, kept softly 
stroking her hand. Suddenly the latter turned and kissed 
the child's brow, to everybody's surprise, saying — 

" Bless you, daughter ! You have done my heart more 
good than any of them." 

When the visitors left on that evening in the scented sum- 
mer twilight, the wife solemnly invited little Lily to pay her 
a visit " come August," when school-holidays began ; adding, 
with a hungering look towards lower-bom Tom Coulter — 

" And let him come too, to mind her. Mistress Keag : if I 
may make that request." 

" Ay, ay. She might drown herself in the sea otherwise — 
she has such a fancy that way, it appears," laughed the old 
husband, as assent was g^ven. 

B 
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CHAPTER VI. 

*>The morning's fair, the lusty san 
With ruddy oheeks begins to run ; 
And early birds that wing the 8kie8» 
Sweetly sing to see him rise. 

I am resolved, this charming day^ 
In the open field to stray, 
And have no roof above my head, 
But that whereon the gods do tread* 
Before the yellow bam I see 
A beautiful variety 
Of strutting cocks, advancing stout, 
And flirting empty chaff about. 
Hens, ducks, and geese, and all their broodf 
And turkeys gobbling for their food ; 
While rustics thrash the wealthy floor, 
And tempt all to crowd the door. 

What a fair face does Nature show! 

Augusta, wipe thy dusty brow." 

Dyeb. 

Het ! how onr two little friends were excited on that August 
morning* They hardly slept the night before. Fine children 
might have laughed at the little peasants, fine folks have 
envied them. Lily had on her Sunday clothes, and her 
father fondly stuck the last orange lily from their fiower-pot 
in the blue ribbon round her straw hat. 

As young Tom eyed his little mistress's hair, that he called 
golden,, and that was really of a pleasant enough reddish- 
yellow, her shining eyes, like small blue skies with suns in 
them that morning, his heart swelled, and he thought her 
beautiful. He himself was gloriously uncomfortable in new 
" ^ts and a Scotch cap ; for his father's pride had been 
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roused on this great occasion. But Lily's pride, as she gazed 
at him, was still greater. 

" Oh, Tom, you look so nice ! " she ejaculated to her humble' 
but faithful squire. 

" You're nicer," gruffly responded the flattered Tom. 

Then they took hands, and ran downhill together. 

** You forgot to ask me if I said my prayer last night,'* 
said Tom, when they slackened their pace to breathe. For 
this old habit was still kept up between them, if not daily, 
yet often ; and Tom still resented any prolonged omission 
thereof on Lily's part, as implying lessening interest in him- 
self. 

** Oh, but," said Lily, affectionately, " I had no call to ask, 
for I know you did. You must have been so happy ! " 

Away, for three mUes, they could see the whole flat country 
up and down the coast ; with its neat little fields utterly bare 
of trees, save just around the whitewashed homesteads dotted 
on all the slight rises. 

A mile in front stretched the broad blue setting of the 
land — ^the home of the herrings both children ate so greedily 
those summer days ; the highway for the ships they watched 
now sail by afar 'twist them and Scotland. After a mile of 
almost deserted lane came a slight hill, just above the white 
sands. This was crowned by the farmhouse ; twice as big as 
even Lily's home, three times as handsome ; for it was 
brand new and of " an elegant in-and-out shape," had two 
stories, and was whitewashed blindingly. A fairly big garden 
faced the sea, and what Tom called a real carriage-road led 
to the door ; trees and farm-buildings surrounded it. In- 
side, there was a staircase of varnished pine, with rooms up- 
stairs ; no mere ladders and lofts. And, beside the kitchen, 
there was such a parlour for state occasions with mahogany 
chairs set round it, and tables with handsome oU-cloth covers^ 
and a bunch of wax flowers, just like life, that surely nothing 
in the Castle was finer, thought our children, when Mistress 
Majempsy led the big-eyed pair in a sight-seeing procession 
over her dwelling, after a hearty reception. Then they we^^ 

E 2 
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giyen the mn of the place; and Tom made acquaintance 
with every comer of it, to the very inside of the dog's honse, 
in a jiffy ; while Lily dutifully and soberly trotted after him, 
a beaming smile on her &<;e. Here, as guests, they were 
both equal — the boy, indeed, the most favoured, perhaps. 
Orange Lily was all the happier for that in her heart ; since 
it was a standing grief to her that her friend had always l«ss 
dinner than herself, and such an ugly house for his home. 

" They're ram-stamming everywhere — bless them ! Such 
a pair as they are ! " cried the old woman to her goodman, 
as she waited him at her sunny back-door when he came 
home at noonday. Then the aged couple peeped cautiously 
into the stable and espied Tom slapping the carthorses on 
the ribs, and standing back with his legs wide apart and his 
lips pursed to admire them. 

" Them's the sort ! " quoth he, sturdily, with the nod of a 
pdge. 

" Ours is as nice," put in Lily, jealous for the old gray 
mare which her father rode every Twelfth of July, because 
King William had ridden a white steed at the Boyne; 
also for their young colt, which smashed everything to 
smithereens, and therefore had gained the old Lish epithet 
of " that Tory." Tom looked calmly round on the defender 
of these absent beasts of burden, and reduced her to utter 
insignificance for a moment by the one syllable — " Hutt ! " 

^^ That is a most knowledgable little lad now ; that is I ** 
whispered the old farmer to his wife. And she, smiling, 
went to blow the horn that called the men from the far fields 
to dinner. 

" Mr. Majempsy," quoth Tom, perceiving his host, " who 
built this house ? " 

" Well, my sonny, it was me built it," said the old man, 
sadly. *' But our boy, it was, that sent home the money for 
it from Australia ; and died on his way back, just as we had 
it fitted out for him. Well, well ! he is gone to wait for us 
in a finer house in heaven, instead of us waiting on him 
here." 
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Tom was sUent a few moments, and tHen said, very 
gravely, 

" I'd like to buy this one, well, when I grow up to be a 
man. Will ye sell it then to me ? " 

''Dear, dear," said old Majempsy as he looked down 
at the sturdy little lad, and softly langhed like one whose 
heart is far away. " We'll be dead and gone to a far better 
home by that time, I'm thinking, my wee man, still 
I'd like well to know yon able to have it. Come in, weans 
dear, to dinner." 

0, how bravely the children were fed ! The peace and 
plenty most impressed Tom. The good order, and pretty 
things, as Lily called the furniture, most stirred her femi- 
nine mind. But best of all was their play on the sea-shore 
that long, sunny summer day. How they pulled ofE boots 
and socks and crumpled their toes with pleasure on feeling 
the sands' warmth. How they paddled in the translucent 
shallow tide that so lazily lipped the wide strand, as if uncer- 
tain whether to ebb or not. How they searched for shells and 
cockles ; trembled lest a big crab should steal out from under 
the red sea- weed clumps and nip their toes ; admired their 
feet because they looked so white and pretty under the 
water. That was an afternoon they would remember with 
a smile and a stir of pleasure at their hearts, if even they 
lived to be very old. No little prince or princess was ever 
happier than were Orange Lily and Tom Coulter that white 
day by the sea. Then at evening they were given tea, with 
so many kinds of bread and* sweet cakes that, at last, even 
Tom paused from making these his own. 

" Can ye do no more, my wee son ? " asked the old farmer, 
eympathizingly. 

" I'm feared not — I feel too fat ! " replied Tom, with truth- 
ful regret. 

Then, when the sky paled after sunset, and the big low 
moon rose, gleaming in the tender evening sky, and the trees 
looked as if they were happed up for the night in dar' 
shadows, the good old Majempsys strolled down the desert 
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lane. A hundred others led inland like it, but tliis one went 
straight towards Keag's Hill and the marsh below it. When 
they had " put the wee ones a piece on their way," the worthy 
old conple turned back; and the children alone set their 
faces homewards, feeling fnll with the day's pleasure and 
satisfied into happy quiet. 

At a pleasant comer they sat down at last to rest, and 
looked once more at the treasures in their pockets. The 
furze grew so high above them that they could oidy see the 
sky overhead and one star, and the grassy path at their feet. 
Moved by the sense of nearness, of being alone together in a 
deserted summer.night world, of past pleasures enjoyed to- 
gether begetting sympathy — ^their little hearts grew so 
softened that they pressed their cowries and dulse on each 
other's acceptance. Then Tom at last produced silently from 
his most sacred ^cket something — at sight of which Lill 
gave a little covetous exclamatidn. The object was only a 
Hmpet- shell, with its centre knocked out, leaving a ring; 
but she thought it beautiful. 

" ! Tom," she said, " will ye bestow that upon me P *' 
"Ay! It was for you I kept it," said Tom, solemnly. 
" But if I do— ye must promise to many me when I grow 

big/' 

« O— ! " said Lily. 

"Ye must fhat^^ pursued Tom, sturdily. ** I like ye a 
heap better nor any other wee gurl I know ; and if ye go and 
take up with any other boy, I'll — 111 flit the country, and 
ye'll never see me no more." 

" ! Tom — don't, Tom ! " ejaculated his small sweetheart, 
appalled at this awful threat ; neither considering that, under 
those supposed circumstances, she might be glad to get rid 
of him. 

" Never no more," repeated he, gloomily. 

" But I'd like to many you ; only I wouldn't like to live 
in your house, because it's so ugly," objected poor LiU, in a 
Tnuch troubled voice. 

^' Of course not I I'll tell ye what I thought on, this very 
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day. m "buy Mister Majempsy's liouse from him, and we'll 
live there ! " replied Tom, with a trixLinph at his own pru- 
dent foresight, which impressed Lily with no less admiration ; 
not a doubt shadowing their clear minds that after having 
thought it out, such a magnificent idea could fail of accom- 
plishment 

" Will ye really ? " said the little girl. 

" I will so,*' said the little boy. Then he stuck his limpet 
ring on the rosy finger she held out to him, and said, " It's 
just as bonny as the gold rings grown ones gives their sweet- 
hearts." 

Lily, who nevqr gainsaid him since he had saved her life 
in the bogs, because she hardly evercoxdd find it in her mind 
to differ from him, heartily agreed ; and, putting up her 
lips, gave him a butterfly kiss in simple^thanks, saying, 

" I'll always keep it." 

" And ye'U marry me — that's a bargain," quoth Tom. 

" As sure as I'm livin' ! " answered the little lass ; mimick- 
ing, but with awe, the most solemn assurance she could 
remember of her step-mother's ; and gravely wagging her 
head. 

Then they started homewards again thron.gh the gloaming; 
and the moon seemed broadly laughing at them, and the 
little stars smiling. I but it was a bonny night; and 1 
but it had been a happy day I 
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CHAPTER VIL 

••Th' expectant 'mt things, toddlin, stacher through, 
To meet their Dad, wi' flichterin noise and glee, 

His wee bit ingle blinkin* bonnilie, 
His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty Wifie*8 smile. 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee/ 
Does a' his weary kiaugh and care begoile. 

Belyve, the elder bairns come drapping in, 
At service out, amang the farmers roun* ; 

Some ca' the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 
A cannie errand to a neebor town." 

BUBNS. 

The antiinin ca«ine on with its yellow sunlight and tem- 
perate warmth, like pleasant middle-age; bringing more 
simple pleasures to our two little peasants. The wheat grew 
tawny gold, and the oats yellow ; and at shearing-time all 
the farm-children followed in the track of the sickles closely ; 
some to glean ; some to play in the stocks. But Tom alone 
was thought able enough to bind the sheaves for the reapers, 
being so much the eldest ; and held his head high on being 
told by Keag that he worked like a man. The hedgerows 
that year, along the fields, were thick with blackberry clus- 
ters ; as big as the grapes in the greenhouses at the Castle, 
very nearly, said little Lily, who had once paid a visit to the 
Castle gardens by the favour of the gardener, and was fond 
of recalling the notable event to less happy mortals. 

Then, later, the black bean-stooks dotted the country, and 
the sunsets were orange bands under gray skies ; and the 
turkey flocks pecked and cried " p-ya ! *' through the stubble. 

ere was a smell of frost in the air, thought Lily, snifi&ng 
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tHe damp leaves stamped in the hedgerows. The children 
never liked the winter well, they agreed ; yet still they had 
fine games in the stack-yard, hiding ronnd the ricks ; and-^ 
the good God be thanked who cares for little ones ! — ^Tom 
was warmer clothed and better fed that cold weather than 
ever he remembered before, in the death-times of the year. 

And thus four or five years passed, with their circling 
seasons ; and yearly Lily Keag and Tom Coulter grew heartier 
and lustier, and fonder of each other. But few changes, and 
these trifling and gradual, occurred, meanwhile, in their 
pleasant lives. Up at the Castle, the Misses Alexander still 
led their gray, blameless existences ; still strove to do good ; 
and gradually found that the habit of benevolence, by 
strengthening, became less irksome — even pleasant, as, here 
and there, they gathered some first fruits of their labour. 
Gradually, as they read the grand old lessons of faith and 
love to sick or dying, these last seemed begotten in them- 
selves. If not full sunshine, yet the delicate light of a 
summer's eve came, and rested on their faces. 

One year the sisters had a new idea — a rare thing. They 
did not lay it aside, as people do who have a choice of such 
articles ; but examined and talked it over with long hesi- 
tation. Then, one fine day, they went up to town, and, to 
their own surprise, put it into execution in a hurry by buying 
a large number of children's books. Their plan was to 
establish at their own expense a small lending-library for the 
Ballyboly school children ; and the good ladies felt nervously 
pleased with themselves. 

At first it did very well. Every Saturday saw a troop of 
children going up the drive to the Castle, for some volume 
to be read on that half -holiday and on the Sabbath afternoon. 
Unfortunately, the sisters chose too many tales of that kind 
which, as nurses say of priggish children, are " too good to 
live ! " Some exciting ones of fine, old reputation had, how- 
ever, crept in as a flavouring — gallant and stirring stories, 
which Tom's soul hankered to read when he got a peep at 
them in the hands of bigger boys who had first choice. ^ 
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Lily again knew of certain more modem ones of American 
origin that the elder girls eagerly competed for ; since their 
piety was sngared with love-making, and always finally re- 
warded by marriage. But, alas ! on acconnt of their more 
tender years, Tom and she conld not hope for such delights 
for many a day. 

At last the pair plotted to make mere age yield to deserving 
yonth ; and one Saturday found them at the Castle door long 
before their school-mates. By good luck the Misses Alex- 
ander were just coming in from the Castle gardens with their 
half-brother, the young Captain, who was owner of the estate. 

" Dear me ! Lily Keag, we are very glad to see you. And 
Tom Coulter, too ! " said Miss Edith, in her gracious^ 
abstracted manner. 

"But you are far too early," said Miss Alice, in a less 
vague voice ; feeling that exact punctuality was a virtue that 
saved herself the trouble of going several times for books, so 
she could not now commend the children ; which she liked 
to do on the smallest provocation. In general, both sisters 
showed a good deal of favour to Orange Lily, as the tidy 
child of one of their brother's worthiest tenants ; and to Tom 
for his sturdy self-reliance and honesty, which gave their shy 
minds less diflSculty in understanding him. 

The little lad touched his cap, the little lass dropped a 
courtesy ; tokens of good-breeding somewhat rare in Bally- 
boiy. 

Said Tom, studying the nature of the carpet intently — 

" The big ones always gets the nicest books ; and I offered 
to swap a moss-cheeper's nest and three eggs against another 
boy's. book last Saturday — ^but he wouldn't; so I thought to 
be beforehand with him tMs day." 

" Please, Miss Edith, there are some terribly nice books ! " 
said the Orange Lily in a very small voice. " And — and — 
wo don't think any of the big ones want them half as much 
as we do." 

" O, don't let * age go before honesty ! ' " cried young 
Captain Alexander, laughing, whom all the people of Bally- 
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boly praised for his "free/* pleasant ways. "What do you 
call terribly nice books now, eh, my man ? " 

" Sharks and sailors ; or red Injins,'* quoth Tom deli- 
berately, though with some effort, and now gazing at the 
ceiling. " Not foothering stories about little lassies. There 
was one of Dr. Cumming's a boy had that I liked well ; and 
a history of the Breformation — ^yon was nice too." 

"And you read them?" asked his landlordi staring at 
this Ballyboly specimen. 

"^y," said Tom. 

" Do you like them as well as the red Indians P " 

"They're different," replied Tom, stili more slowly, 
striying to explain that he hated his milk of instruction to be 
mixed with water, " but I like rightly what is good, and not 
»on-sense." 

" And you ? " asked the young man of Lily, with a 
quizzical smile, as he glanced round at his sisters* faces, on 
which some consternation began to dawn. 

The poor child's tongue clove to the roof of her mouth. 
She could answer the ladies with pretty propriety ; but to 
be addressed by the Captain himself, who lived in London, 
and had often seen the Queen, and had killed dead no ode 
knew how many Russians in the Crimea, as was thereabouts 
commonly reported — this utterly crushed her courage. The 
very name of the oraved-for book vanished clean from her 
mind, and she murmured, looking helplessly at Tom — 

" I— forgtt." 

"She disremembers the name," explained Tom, with a 
pitying air ; adding confidentially to the others, " She's 
something shy." 

" Can you not remember what it was about, my dear ? ^ 
asked Miss Edith, smiling on the model child of the school ; 
still as orange of hair and with as white a pinafore aa when 
first they saw her, though both pinafore and hair were twice 
as long now as in those days. 

Lily's voice gently murmured, while her eyelashes swept 
her cheek— 
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** It was — religious coortship for Sunday reading ! ** 

At that came sncli a great langh from the Captain that 
both the little peasants grew redder than usual ; even Miss 
Alice could not control herself, and tittered. But Miss 
Edith cried kindly — 

" And a very good description too. Come with me, my 
child, and you shall find it out for yourself." 

Her brother followed her, wishing to make amends. 

'^ Look here, I have taken a fancy to this lad," he said to 
his sister, " and if you have got my own old boys' books still, 
you must lend them to him whenever he likes. Poor little 
chap ! fancy him craving for reading ! " 

*' Here they are,'' said Miss Edith, leading the way to a 
closet stuffed full of childhood's reminiscences, like an old 
memory. With glad, greedy eyes, Tom stared and beheld 
shelves above shelves of books with delightful covers, 
promising contents about lion slayers, prairie hunters, and 
North Pole seekers; besides histories and school-books he 
would certainly try his mind on too. 

"Man!" said he, with a deep breath. "It's grand I** 
Then, eyeing his benefactor, he added, in an outburst of 
gratitude, " I'll raise you a hare, sir, any day you bring the 
hounds down to Mr. Keag's ; or near our own land." (That 
was one small field.) 

"Oh, Tom I" uttered Inly, with a sort of reproachful 
alarm. 

" What is the matter ? Have you got %, pet hare, 
perhaps P " asked the Captain, kindly, smiling on the trim 
little maid, whose blue eyes he could see were widened 
with some kind of fear. Lily's rosy-white cheeks became 
blush-roses. 

"No, please. Captain Alexander. But his father beats 
him so dreadfully when he runs after the hounds — and I — ^" 
Her eyes suddenly looked as if they had been caught in the 
rain, and got a wetting. Every one around felt sympathy 
with and compassion for her, excepting Tom. 

"Weill who mind& a lickinjsfp" muttered that young 
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scapegrace : his montli firm set, liis bright brown eyes fixed 
on the Captain's face, as if snre of sympathy. The latter 
looked -with favour on the strong, black-haired, ruddy 
youngster, but asked — 

" Is running after the hounds worth a beating p " 

" Ay ! a couple," says Tom, " for my father asked Mr. 
Keag, as a favour, till box my ears for me too — and he does 
it well." 

" Upon my word, I can't help agreeing with the boy," 
exclaimed the Captain, and that cheery declaration in his 
manful voice hushed like a spell the beginnings of a gently 
excited duet on the theme. Be good, from his lady sisters. 
For his word was their self-elected law. 

From this it will be inferred that, pleasant as Tom 
considered his life, it was not made unwholesomely soft to 
him. And, good lad though he was held to be in farm and 
cottage, no one, excepting perhaps Lily, considered him any- 
thing near perfection. Indeed, though his father was really 
fond of him, Tom was never likely to get " blue-mouldy for 
want of a bating." 

As the boy and girl went down the drive again, hugging 
their books, but every now and then opening the pages to 
gloat over their contents, little Coulter fervently exclaimed — 

" I never thought such a heap of any gentleman in my life 
as of the Captain ! I'd like bravely to be a soldier under 
him — I would that I " 

" O, but — ^you'd have to go away ! Don't do that, Tom." 

" Still, mind you, when I see books like these, I think 
whiles I'd like to be a schoolmaster," meditated Tom, feel- 
ing literary ardour, fed purely on a red Injin story he carried, 
flaming no less warmly than that for military glory within 
his bosom a moment before. 

"But I thought you were so fond of the farming. 
Would you not like better to have a house like the 
Majempsys' ? " said the gentle, wee voice beside him. 

' " Troth ! and that would beat them all ! " exclaimed Tom 
veering round finally, at last, to his strongest point of attrao 
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tion, like a magnetio needle whicli abnomal inflnences may 
Have caused to sheer about wildly for a time. " I could have 
the land then ; and take out the gnn whiles ; ay ! and rids 
to the hounds now and again. Then in the evening I'd read 
to yon, Lily." (The latter looked supremely happy at this 
arrangement.) " Only I'll have to go gold-digging first to 
get the money ; or else — ^join some pirates," he ended, with 
a gloomy determination that he himself seemed rather to 
relish. 

And Lily looked at him with admiration, yet fear for him 
struggling therewith in her little breast; but uttered no 
dissent. After many consultations about their common 
future, they had come to this wise decision some time ago ; 
helped thereto by all the story-books Tom had begged or 
borrowed round the county. Their minds, like their bodies, 
had plainly grown since that evening when both agreed to 
fihare the pleasant farmhouse by the sea, and all its store of 
goods and cattle, and foresaw nothing but a little time 
(itself an enjoyable abstract !) between their wish and its 
fulfilment. It may also be perceived that the schoolmaster's 
denunciations of the Ballyboly dialect had taken effect upon 
the speech of both. Lily's anxiety for self-improvement 
made her keep the door of her lips with constant care, so 
that she even spoke quite pretty to the baby, said her doting 
father. But Tom used English, it is to be feared, rather as 
the English once talked French, because it was considered 
modish so to do, and relapsed into broad northern pronun- 
ciation in all his moments of thoroughly vulgar enjoy- 
ment. 

After that day, many a winter evening when Coulter 
would " daunder " up to the Keag's farmhouse, as was his 
frequent custom, to chat with his richer friend, James Keag, 
and when Tom's bright face would appear behind him as 
they came out of darkness into the glow of the farm 
kitchen, the latter would never fail to be greeted with an 
eager inquiry from Lily, " Have you brought your book ? " 
Hans and Henry-Thomas would chime in noisily ; and, when 
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Tom, of course, produced whatever yolnme lie had last 
borrowed from the Castle, he was given a stool near the new 
paraffin-lamp, and not far from the hearth, while the children 
gathered round him. Lily had first begun this custom; 
since the dutiful bent of her mind made her take interest in 
all the likings of those she loved, and laaghably try to 
believe her tastes were the same. And her friendship for 
Tom was no longer singular, since her little brothers had now 
grown up to believe they felt fully as much love for him — 
indeed, worshipping him as such small boys would any elder 
one who taught them marbles and ball-play against the byre- 
wall, protected them at school, and would fight for them on 
any provocation. On the whole, although young Tom was still 
on no real footing of equality with the Keag children from a 
social point of view, yet his was felt to be an exceptional 
case ; and neighbourliness — perhaps superinduced by common 
isolation behind the bog — ^gratitude, and true liking caused 
his lower station to be at present kindly overlooked by the 
Keag elders, though not forgotten. 

So — when the boys came and leant close against him to 
hear him read more about grizzly bears, and Lily, knitting 
her father's coarse socks, stopped occasionally spell-bound to 
toss back her thick hair and fix clear eyes on his face, and 
little Osilla, who always clambered en Tom's knee, shivered 
with fearful delight — ^then Mistress Keag herself, s(Aisy soul, 
would draw near, pausing awhile in her ceaseless duties of 
preparing supper, or clearing it away, or hanging the big 
boiler with the pigs' food over the fire. And, at any pathetic 
passage, she would clack her tongue and cry, " My ! but he 
has a fine voice. He reminds me of a boy I used to know in 
my young days, who would read out a murder in the news- 
paper so beautiful it would nearly bring the tears to your 
©yes. He took afterwards to crying * red herrings 1 ' through 
the country." (Tom and Lily disliked the man who once 
sold red herrings.) Then she would disappear again into the 
gloom and cold of the back kitchen, where she loved groping 
amongst pots, barrels, and potatoes, under the impression 
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that a good housewife must take part in the dirty work her- 
self ; albeit she kept a servant-girl to do it. 

On this subject Lily had already a difEerent opinion, young 
1 hough she was; and her orderly ways, which saved her 
much time, and certain little analogical ideas — such as that 
her &ther, for instance, would never get the crops in if, while 
he was ploughing the back side of their hill, he could not 
trust the farm-servant to work alone in the front fields — 
though yet unspoken, might later cause some dissatisfaction 
in her good step-mother's mind ; who had come to " that 
time of life " when habits are crystallized, not to be easily 
melted again, nor admitting foreign elements of opinion. 
But, as yet, Lill had naturally no voice in the household 
management. So Tom read on ; and by and by even the 
men would stop and listen awhile, the one nodding slow ap- 
proval, the other ejaculating, ** Remarkable ! Verily most 
remarkable ! " at all striking incidents of the story. 

When, too, spring again lightened over the land, the farm 
children would beg Tom to read to them outside, in the long 
clear twilights. Chill though the air might seem to more 
delicately nurtured frames on those April evenings, they 
enjoyed themselves keenly, sheltered under the lee of some 
hedge dotted with faint green ; while, maybe, a larch over- 
head was showing its pink cone-flowers, and the wee brown 
birds were hunting one another with gay twitters in and out 
bush and brake. O ! the children loved well to be out, for 
those white twilights reminded them that dread winter, 
enemy of the poor and the birds, the shy hares, and most 
wild living things, was past» and summer, the blessed, be- 
loved, the song-time and flower-time even of their harsh 
northern land, was coming ; was still to be all enjoyed.* 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

^ Herbs too she knew, and well of each could speaks 
That in her garden sipp'd the silvery dew ; 
Where no vain flower disclosed a gawdy streak, 
But herbs for use, and physic, not a few, 
Of grey renown, within those borders grew ; 
The tufted basil, pun-provoking thyme. 
Fresh baum, and marigold of chearf ul hue ; 

And plantain ribb'd, that heals the reaper's wound ; 
And marjoram sweet, in shepherd's posie f oimd ; 
And lavender, whose spikes of azure bloom 
Shall be, erewhile, in arid bundles bound. 
To lurk amidst the labours of her loom, 
And crown her kerchiefs clean with mickle rare perfume.* 

Shenstoke. 

A NORTHERN ed:pression for any news, or nnustial behaviour, 
is " newuns ! *' This may be used with regard to Tom 
Coulter, on that day when he resolved within himself to go 
to Sunday school. Long had Lily tried thereunto to induce 
him ; but the old Adam was still too strong in him, and he 
averred that week-day schooling was safl&cient. Sunday, 
after service, was his one holiday. 

First, the little maid, who in some few matters loved 
influencing him (woman-like, those pertaining specially to 
his mental and spiritual improvement), persuaded him to 
come to church with herself, instead of attending meeting, 
as he was wont. This at first occurred but fitfully, and was 
not made a regular practice by Tom for " nearhand * two 
years. The more honour to him ! as the church service was, 
secretly, more enticing to his nature. 

F 
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Then came a new clergyman, wHom Tom met bnt once or 
twice in school and at the cottage, received a few words from, 
and felt ready to worship. He was a spare, tall gentleman, 
ill-dressed and angular ; bnt with a loud, cheery voice that 
warmed the hearts of those he 'spoke to, and gray, quick 
eyes that loved all those he looked at — and that most who 
looked at him loved. A parson who had led a stirring life 
half his years as an officer in the Cape Rifles, as a gold- 
^gg6^9 lastly in the diamond-fields, and had finally 
' enlisted with all his heart in Christ's army, to fight therein 
upon earth till deatlji. 

*'*' Yon*s a man," cried James Keag, after first he heard 
him — " a man in a hunnered." 

" A man in a thousand ! " answered young Tcm Coulter, 
to everybody's surprise ; for " what call " had a boy of his 
age to venture on an opinion so freely ? 

Anyway, the clergyman came one day to the marsh ; and, 
after delighting Tom's heart by stories of Africa, suddenly 
asked him to come to Sunday schooL 

« I will," said Tom. 

" When ? " said the parson. 

" The morrow," said Tom. And forthwith he walked out 
of his cottage, and up the back fields to the farm on the 
hill, to borrow a prayer-book from Orange Lily, and have a 
.shy at his catechism. Notwithstanding worthy efforts, how- 
ever, he had only about three-quarters of it learnt by Sun- 
day. 

**' Keep near me, Lily, to encourage me, like," he said, on 
starting for the Sunday school with his favourite com- 
panion. 

All went excellently well at first. Tom was most atten- 
tive whenever the clergyman was near, and began, the 
catechism in grand style, especially at the first question of 
"What is your name ? " giving a manful "Tom Coulter,'* 
with great heartiness. The next answers were naturally not 
60 good ; and though he brightened up over his Command- 
ments, he went boggling through all the rest, more or less. 
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till at last, on being asked the outward sign or form of 
baptism, he fairly came to a most unhesitating stop. 

"Think over it, Tom," said his friend the parson, en- 
couragingly. "You have seen Mrs. Keag's youngest boy 
baptized lately." 

"Ay," quoth Tom, his earnest dark eyes and firm-set, 
rosy face showing that much working was going on behind 
that broad forehead of his ; for within his brain he was 
ransaoking memories of all the fuss made over the babe by 
mother, Lily, and weemen-neighbo'aTB, to deduce therefrom 
his answer. Then his brow cleared and his eyes lightened. 
Every gaze was turned upon him. 

" You have it ? " asked the clergymaiu 

" I have so," said Tom. 

" And what is it ? " 

" It*s the baby's pelisse ! ** 

One sunny Sunday afternoon, a few days later, the young 
owner of the Castle strolled up to the Keag*s farmhouse with 
his good, elderly step-sisters, to gratify his tenants with 
a visit. Surely enough, as they approached the door, all 
three heard a sudden little inward stir, aud next minute 
Mrs. Keag rushed to the doorway, smiling like a summer 
sun. 

" Och and och ! is it the Captain himself ? You're wel- 
come home ! Dear ! but we're proud to see ye," she cried, 
i^ourtseying oddly, so that her black stuff quilted petticoat 
kept covering her feet. She appeared verj' slow to rise 
again, and held the door by one hand, while the other 
seemed pulling at something behind her. 

" Well, shake hands ! " cried her merry landlord, pulling 
that tanned fist of hers from the door-post gayly ; for they 
two were old friends. 

Next instant, Mrs. Keag's stout body tottered — and she 
fell forward on the young Guardsman's neck, with her arms 
thrown wildly about him, in an apparently ecstatic clasp. 
The gray-silken clad sisters looked galvanized, so suddenly 
did amazement convulse their unaccustomed features with 

F 2 
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mirth. The Captain staggered back under the shock of that 
loving bat unexpected embrace — and a roll together on the 
farmyard seemed imminent — when, with one mighty heave, 
he restored their equiUbrium. The good woman stood again 
on her feet — but one was bare ! 

" Ochon^ — on6 ! " she burst out, hardly knowing whether 
to cry or laugh. " It was my dishabilities done it, Captain 
dear I Oh, ladies, but I'm the ashamed woman this day ! 
' . . . for my boots were tight at church, and I just took 
^ them ofE to cool my feet upon the floor, when there ye come ! 
. . . so I thought to slip them on unbeknownst, and 
was holding by the door to steady myself on the one foot, 
while '* 

She stopped ; for her visitors were laughing so much 
that, feeling more apologies superfluous, she joined loudly in 
the mirth herself, shaking as if she was a flne human jelly. 
Behind, James Keag was giving vent to a hoarse roar of 
great merriment; whilst the children's voices chimed in 
with cackling trebles. Then the visitors, declining the 
honour of the parlour, sat down in the pleasant kitchen, 
and the Captain, knowing how to please the parents' hearts, 
good-humouredly " took notice to " the children. 

" And this is the eldest ? " said he. 

" Ay, Orange Lily, as the ladies once called her," smiled 
the rough-featured father, with but half-concealed pride. 
'' 'Deed, I took a terrible fancy to the name, and so it sticks 
to hor ; it's just a queer and nice one." 

" Tes, for your first- bom," laughed the landlord; then, 
loolcing with interest on the fresh-faced child, he liked her 
thick hair turned ofE her face in a reddish wave that her 
round comb could hardly bind — liked her dark stufE gown 
and long white pinafore, a contrast to the well-to-do untidi- 
ness of the rest — liked her douce, sonsy expression ; so he 
said, " Tour mother was maid to my mother, do you know. 
Orange Lily, so we ought to be friends. And I hear you 
can write and read like anything I What more can you do, 
oh?" 
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" Sew," said the rosy lips, whilst the big grayish-blue eyes 
looked coyly up at him, full of smiling light from under her 
long lashes. 

" 'Deed and 'deed she does that, I will allow," chimed in 
Mistress Keag, ea^r to be talking again, and ready to praise 
all that belonged to her, " though where she gets the time 
beats me ; for 1 do be always slatterin* through the dirt ! " 

This last remark as to her ** throughofcher " self was so 
true that her young landlord took out his handkerchief to 
hide a smile. 

" Dear me, now — do you use a thing as small as the like 
of that ? " ejaculated the good woman, with a pitying air. 
** Hoot ! ye should see the two pocket-naipkins I bought at 
the fair, for my James there ! " 

And, on the Captain's solicitation, she dived into a big 
chest, flinging out clothes behind her, much, one must own, 
as a dog flings back earth from a burrow, unheeding some 
murmured remonstrances from husband and daughter. 

** Och ! hould yer whisht, now. Shure the Captain asked to 
see them, and I'm not the woman to disappoint him ! " cried 
she ; then in triumph unrolled an (apparently) fine young 
table-cloth. 

" Come ! that is a pocket-napkin and a half ! " heartily 
assented the Captain ; and she clapped him on the back. 

"Ay, 111 hould ye, one would make a dozen of your 
flimsy touch-me-nots ! " 

Miss Edith and Miss Alice sank on their chairs, feeling 
weak. For they had for once in their lives a positive desire 
to laugh, yet a fear of being unkind restrained them. To 
change the subject. Captain Alexander said — 

" Can your Orange Lily sing, Keag ? For here are my 
sisters, who are getting up a choir for the old church, and 
mean to play the harmonium at last ; instead of hearing old 
McWhirter lifting the tune of the psalms without any 
instrument except his nose — eh ? " 

Thus he dashed into the thick of a matter which the 
sisters would have approached with cautious hesitations^ 
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Yerily men are impetuous, ttonght both, spinsters, yet looked 
with smiles of forgiving admiration at their fair, fine young 
brother. Then they uttered a mutual vague — 

" We were only thinking — ^thinking, you know, about it." 

Lily blushed with delight. Her step-mother cried out 
readily — 

" Och ! she can sing, and so can wee Osilla ; and Hans and 
Henery-Thomas are always bumming round the house. We'll 
be glad to send them all to sing ; if your honour and the 
ladies wish it." 

"Even that fellow in your arms? He'd make noise 
enough." And the Captain smiled at an eight-month-old in- 
fant. " Come, Keag ; what do you think of it ? " 

James Keag rubbed one hard hand slowly over his weather- 
tanned brow. 

"Well," began he, smiling apologetically, as folk do who 
have but a poor other excuse to ofEer for themselves, 
" verily, no doubt the quality knows best ; and maybe I'm 
making too free to difEer. Still I'm thinking that them new- 
fangled hymns is no part o* Scripture, so we ought to stick 
to David's Psalms. And as to the tunes that they play at 
Maghrenagh yonder, I'd as soon listen to a jig." 

" Well ; but in our church none sing together. It is the 
most hideous noise ! .... all squalling just as they like ; 
and even if old McWhirter does know the air, nobody seems 
to believe him. Would you not like some trained to sing 
properly and in tune ? " 

James Keag's eyes shrewdly twinkled, as much as to say, 
" He may be right — but I doubt it." Aloud, he slowly replied — 

" Weel, sir, I can not think the Lord cares what tunes 
we're at, so long as each one sings out as loud as they're 
able. Shure he knows we're doing our best ; and likes to 
hear us, every yun. And in heaven won't we all be singing 
different tunes, one Mistley, and one Stillorgan, and one the 
Ould Hundredth ; but the Scripture says it'll just be bea- 
utiful harmony ! Och ! David bids us * make a 

<*heerful noise ' — ^that's the thing 1 " 
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He spoke most familiarly, but by no means irreverently. 
To bim God was bis fatber, beaven bis borne ; be felt war- 
ranted to talk about botb witb an ease wbicb some folk 
migbt, consider freedom. But tbeir reverence -goes so far, 
often, as to keep tbem from ever mentioning tbeir Master's 
name save at stated seasons. James Keag would bave said 
tbat respect went " ratberly too far." For bimself be would 
bave added be meant no barm ; and no barm, tberefore, be 
was certain sure, would be put down to bis account. 

Wbicb service pleases Grod best ? tbougbt tbe young 
squire ; tben, smiling, said — 

' " Very likely singing, and many anotber tbing, will come 
natural to us tbere, Keag; but meanwbile we sball all be 
tbe better for some scbooling in it bere, I tbink, as your 
cbildren are in reading and writing. So I am sure my sis- 
ters will like to see Orange Lily up at tbe Castle next Wed- 
nesday evening." 

" We sball be very pleased," said tbe gentle sisters. 

" Well be very proud," said tbe parents. 

Only Lily berself besitated, rolled ber apron, and, eyeing 

tbe eartben kitcben-fioor, murmured sometbing to ber 

fatber. 

'* Sbe says Tom Cowltert sings better nor berself," laugbed 

be, caressing ber. 

" ! Tom Coulter — ^my particular friend. Of course we 
must bave bim too," cried tbe squire. "And now, Mrs. 
Keag, we must be going." 

But first, tbe goodwife declared, be must see tbeir 
** garden ; " a flower-pot, along tbe bouse- wall, of marigolds, 
wall-flowers, and orange-lilies — only weeded indeed by tbe 
buman namesake of tbe latter. 

" For I know you are terrible fond of a wee posy in your 
coat," quotb tbe farm-mistress. 

" Very," said tbe Captain, and bis sisters ratber gravely 
smiled ; for be was indeed a Sybarite in tbis respect, and wbat 
he spent on flowers alone was a small fortune, tbey feared. 

"Aw, well now; I can give you some witb a darling 
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smell," cried Mrs. Keag, generously plucking handfuls of 
peppermint, mint, and thyme for him ; then stopped at one 
bush, and smiled. 

" Captain dear — a word with you ! " said she, enticihg him 
nearer with one forefinger, a knowing look of sympathy 
playing on her merry, broad face. Then, raising her voice 
to a loud and audible whisper, " Ach, now, maybe there is 
some beautiful young lady in London you'll be courting ? " 

"Maybe," laughed the Guardsman, and felt a moment 
almost discomposed, since there was a certain hard-hearted 
angel . . . and he felt his sisters* eyes instantly upon him. 
Though too delicate-minded to breathe a question, they felt 
and looked curiosity often, as he was aware ; and at such 
times he felt their worship of himself inconvenient. 

" Maybe ; there is no knowing." 

Mistress Keag pulled a branch ofiE the bush. 

" Then I'll bestow fhat upon ye ; and if ye'U just eat a leaf 
before you go to see her, it is known to be the beautifuUest 
smell — at all, at all ! Not a boy or girl coorting through the 
country but comes begging for a bit, for it makes their 
breath sweeter — ! — nor peppermint lozenges. Bless ye ! ** 
with a clap on his arm, " I wonder you have not got that in 
your own Castle gardens. There is some sense in that 
bush." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

* Now let the sacred organ blow, 
With solemn pause and sounding slow ; 
Now let the voice due measure keep, 
In strains that sigh and words that weep, 
Till all the vocal current blended roll, 
Not to depress, but lift the soaring soul." 

Mallzt. 

*' The muffled goodwives making haste to leave 
The gusty minster porch, whose windows shono 
With the first-litten candles, while the drone 
Of the great organ shook the leaded panes." 

Morris. 

Ox the first night of the clioir-practice at the Castle, Tom 
dressed himself in his best ; then sallied up to the farm on 
the hill above, to meet Orange Lily. He felt manly in doing 
so. AH the yonng men of the country above his age of 
fourteen years who were bidden also, would be escorting their 
sweethearts : so would he. 

It was dark enough on the earth below ; but overhead the 
stars were such a glory that his heart felt quite full, and he 
stumbled now and again up the lane, not being able to take 
his eyes off that thousandfold silver glitter in the blackness. 
He thought of all the expressions he had read about them in 
the books lent him from the Castle, of spangled skies, 
studded vaults, of Lily's notion, when a wee child, that they 
were the nails in heaven's flooring ; and he wished that he, 
too, could just invent something new and grand to say of 
them. But, after thinking in vain, he only said to himself, 
looking up at the Plough in the north-east, " It must be a 
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grand angel that drives yon tlirougli tlie furrows.** For lie 
had lately been promoted to hold a plongh, so had a hearty 
fellow-feeling with that angel ; liking the work hugely, and 
thoroughly believing there was no wholesomer or sweeter 
smell than that of the fresh- turned brown earth. 

Tom's soul felt opened to all good, sweet, and holy influ- 
ences, and he was just meditating whether he could not 
make some poetry upon the stars, when three shadowy figures 
came round the comer. Lily ! — Orange Lily herself, in 
company with another girl and a young fellow, the latter 
apparently about Tom's own age. They stopped short. 

" Well, Tom Coulter, and how are you ? '* said the new- 
comer, patronizingly. " WeVe not met these several years, 
so most likely you don't remember me." 

" 0, I remember ye — finely," retorted Tom, though taken 
aback for one brief moment. Though town- varnished, more 
mincing than of old, how could he forget the voice of " the 
fallow " that had left Lily to drown — his enemy as a child 
— Daniel Gilhom ? "I never heard tell ye were come back. 
You'll be staying with your grandfather again ? " 

" Just came yesterday on a visit . . . Met the Gassel ladies 
this very day ; and charmed them by showing you country 
folks how we sing in town . . . Got a little vacation from 
our place in Bel-fa»»t," fluently replied young Gilhom, 
speaking more would-be finely than ever, and dodging to get 
beside Lily as she moved on. 

" I did hear word ye were selling ribbons in a shop 
there," grunted Tom, surlily enough, dodging him in turn by 
getting on Lily's other side, the path being only wide 
enough for two ; and so they went stumbling up against the 
hedges. 

A moment or so this continued, then our hero stopped 
abruply and said — 

" Daniel Gilhom, Lily Keag trysted herself to walk to 
the Castle with me : so I'll trouble you either to go behind 
or in front of us. Please yourself." 

" Well, and she has promised since to go with me ; ladies 
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can change their minds. You were late at the meeting 
place, my dear friend, I apprehend," simpered the city 
youtli. 

" There are no ladies here," said Tom, in a tone that boded 
evil ; his suppressed anger likely to explode with all the 
worse after-bang. " Is this tme, Lily ? *' 

"Oh, Tom dear," murmured that most forgiving little 
maiden, " I thought it would not seem neighbourly else, 
because you can always have me; and he might have 
thought I hadn*t forgotten the — ^the bog — otherwise." 

Tom fell back without a word. 

" I could not well walk with my own sister — ^he, he, he ! " 
complacently observed Danny, with a smirk ; and then look- 
ing back over his shoulder, " Coulter, you don't seem to 
remember my sister Susan. Let me (ahem) introduce 
you." 

A smartly -dressed girl, or who seemed such in the dark- 
ness, bowed. Tom, who had never been " introduced " in 
his life before, simply stared with blazing eyes, keeping his 
hands in his pockets ; recognizing with some difficulty in the 
mincing damsel a little schoolmate of long ago, who had 
seemed to him then as ill-featured and crooked-minded as 
her brother himself. Then he gruffly said, 

" So you are Shusy — are you ? " 

" Well, upon my word, Mr. Coulter, time hasn't mended 
your manners ! " replied his companion, in a sharp voice of 
anger and contempt, and she stepped on briskly after the 
otherB. " I'll trouble you to call me Miss Gilhom ; and not to 
bnng up whatever low, vulgar name the ignorant set in the 
country here used to call me by." 

They came to a stile just then. 

" I beg your pardon," said Tom, most deliberately ; " it 
was ill-mannered of me." And he helped her over. 

" So you're not ashamed of owning to having been in the 
wrong ? " cried Miss Gilhom, in a sprightly manner, believing 
she had made a sudden conquest. 

"No," said Tom, but without a spark of answering 
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vivacity ; almost snllenly. " It's easy enongh to do tilings 
wrong — there's nothing easier in life ; so what for need I be 
ashamed of owning till it ? It's sticking knowingly in the 
wrong that wonld shame me — ^nought else." 

Miss Gilhom f onnd the conversation taking too moral a 
turn for her taste, and changed it by giving him nnasked a 
lively description of the delightfulness of living in town 
. . . and seeing life, and the fashions, and the bnstle of the 
streets and their shops . . . instead of being stuck down 
like a tnmip among miles of dirty fields, with only a few 
old-fashioned country folk in some farmhonses to talk to. 
She wonld have added, " and ill-dressed farmers' sons to 
keep company with,'' but refrained for the moment — ^half a 
loaf being better than no bread. 

" And are yon in the same shop as Dan — as your brother ? " 
asked Tom, at last. " Not I, indeed ; goodness be thanked ! 
He'd know too mnch of my fun, and spoil sport, maybe," 
answered Miss Gilhom, with affected giggles that made 
Tom long to take and shake her soundly ; but he also re- 
frained, and quietly remarked — 

" "Well, if I had a sister, I'd like to look after her." 

Then they arrived at the side-door of the Castle, and his 
ordeal was over. She was like nasty physic to Tom's mind, 
and the worst was that he could not feci the better for her ; 
she altogether disagreed mentally with him, he concluded. 
There was an organ in the Castle, kept in the cold, lofty 
hall that was all floored in black and white stone, diamond- 
patterned. Miss Alice was seated at the instrument, like a 
gray nun, as the choir shuffled in. Miss Edith nervously 
fingered a pile of worn music in the shadows. A big iron- 
ribbed lamp swung from the domed ceiling, throwing bands 
of light above, but leaving shadows below. Cold airs 
whistled from the chinks of the great hall-door ; from the 
passages to the servants' regions. The steps of the in- 
comers, who now mustered some dozen and a half, echoed 
dismally on the stone ; and they traversed the empty space 
with chilled, discomforted minds, for the most part. 
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" Oh, Tom, it looks so cheerless I I'd mther bo at home," 
whispered Lily, almost frightened. 

** I like to see it. It's like a picture," he replied ; but 
could not have told why like a picture to his mind ; or why 
the ill-lit vaulted apartment pleased him, as did also the 
severe lines of the organ pipes, rising from the shadowed 
end of the hall, giving him a vague idea of an instrument 
made for heavenward aspirations. 

Two tall wax-candles in silver sconces showed two patches 
of light against the gilded pipes, and faintly shed rays on 
Miss Alice's meek head, and on her thin ^fingers, touching 
idly the key-board. Her silver-gray silk gown just caught 
the sheen here and there, its severe folds sweeping far behind 
on the floor. Beside stood her sister, as like her as could 
be — pale, thin, angular, but gentlewomanly, even gracious, 
from head to feet. In the background some suits of armour 
were ranged against the wall. Lily fearfully believed she 
saw eyes gazing at her from the hollow casques, and crept 
nearer Susan Gilhom, all the girls clustering together. Tom 
half imagined the same ; but felt a thrill of pleasure in his 
fancy. The gloom, emptiness, and loftiness of the hall were 
in keeping with its furnishing, he thought, and caused a 
curious severe pleasure in his simple northern mind. Now 
he could picture to himself the surroundings to many a 
group of high-bom cavaliers and dames of whom he had 
read in his borrowed romances. 

The younger lads were ranged together, and Dan Gilhorn, 
whose eyes were roving too, now whispered to Tom, next 
whom he stood — 

" What a place for rats and mice ! Ugh 1 I feel quite 
uncomfortable." 

" Glad to hear it," growled Tom, but too low to be dis- 
tinctly heard. 

" What's that you say ? " went on his neighbour ; then, 
with a superior air, " Now, if I were Captain Alexander, I'd 
Amarten up this old bam a bit, I can tell you." 
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" If you were who ^" said Tom, ironically; having heard 
well enough. 

Gilhom raised his nose, and continued, with a smile of 
disgusting conceit, in Tom's opinion ; and with a fluency of 
speech which marked him also in our hero's mind as a 
" talking fool "— 

" You'd see ! There is a Kidderminster going cheap at 
our place now, I'd cover the floor with ; and paper the walls 
with roses to match. Looking-glasses everywhere for the 
girls to see themselves — ^he I he ! he ! — and gilding. Gilding 
is the thing ! Up in town. Coulter, we learn taste, you see ; 
we learn the fashion ; we learn " 

" Blathers ! " said Tom ; no more. But that single expres- 
sion of his sentiment was enough. Young Gilhom looked 
at him with furious, piggish eyes ; small blue ones they were, 
white-lashed, and weak of gazo. Neither dared use his 
voice in more speech to the other, however, for the hymn- 
singing began; and peace and goodwill alone came from the 
lads' lips in vocal harmony, though each just longed to shy 
his hymn-book at the other's head. 

" I fear it is very dark here," said Miss Edith, nervously, 
coming up as the hymn ended. "I heard that you were 
obliged to miss many of your words, Tom. Perhaps you 
and your friend will hold this candlestick between you ? " 

And she handed them a tall silver one. 

Tom, who knew well he had omitted of set purpose all the 
Christian sentiments to which his heart was not then attuned 
(for he hated hypocrisy), groaned within himself as they 
began again. 

" You be — " (treated like Haman), muttered Daniel Gil- 
hom, after a minute. " You're dropping all the grease on 
my coat. D'ye think it's a shoddy -bag stitched up in the 
village here, like you're own ? " 

" Mind what your tongue is wanted here for ; and keep 
your bad language till I can answer it," sternly retorted 
Tom. 
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** You're blowing the light out," went on Danny, maJi- 
cionsly raising his voice. 

" YouWe sticking the candle down my mouth ! — so how would 
I he able to help it ? " burst out angry Tom, with truthful- 
ness, but also incautious loudness. 

There was a horrible pause ; and every one looked round 
at them. Then Miss Edith spoke, with a gentleness that 
reduced Tom to utter quiet at once, and made even Gilhom 
feel reproved, though in a slighter degree. 

" I am afraid you two cannot sing well — ^together." 

"Really, madam," interrupted young Gilhom — and his 
quick reply made all present, to whom slowness of speech to 
superiors seemed a due courtesy, gaze up amazed — ^while he 
waved one hand gracefully, as if inviting a customer to a 
seat on the other side of the counter, till he, with reluctant 
truthfulness, should depreciate the goods of the shop over 
the way. " Really, madam, I regret to say it, but Mr. Keag 
sings so flat it is pufEect agony to be beside him ; while as to 
time or tune " 

The gentle youth's voice died mildly away, as if he would 
say no more — albeit his nerves had been excruciated. 

" Flat 1 Let me once get a grip, and Vll flatten you ! '* 
thought Tom ; all the more bitterly that he did not under- 
stand the accusation. Aloud he said doggedly, and very 
slowly, — 

" I'll acknowledge till this, Miss Alexander . . . that I 
can not lift the tune beside — him. But if you'll kindly try 
me myself a minute, I'll engage I'll raise her." 

The ladies gazed with unimpassioned yet discerning eyes 
on the two youths who stood singled out from the rest. The 
town shop-boy was tallest, with a slender waist he was proud 
of ; the most colour he had was in his reddish head, which 
drooped on one side of a long neck. He simpered would- 
be pleasantly, and expanded the palm of one hand, turning 
his fingers down, to illustrate thereby the emptiness of his 
rival's claims to any consideration in singing. The peasant 
lad stood with his shoulders a little raised, and his mouth 
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doggedly closad. Stont, square-headed, with black hair and 
eyes, and rich colouring, due, perhaps, to a dash of true 
Irish blood in him — he was undoubtedly handsomer, like the 
few other dark men and boys through the country, than the 
fair-haired, purer Scotch race which King James had planted 
in the homes of the " meere natives.*' 

It was but natural the ladies should eye with most favour 
the ruddy ploughboy. However gruffc* and awkward, he 
looked filled with respect for them ; with sturdy self-reliance 
amongst his fellows. Yet Miss Edith corrected herself. It 
was human duty to think as kindly (nay, more so !) of the 
reddest-haired, piggiest-eyed specimen of our race that God 
made, as purposely as the handsome ones. Would not she 
herself be a deep-bosomed, grandly-wrought woman, of a 
fair counteuance, if she could ? Did not her spirit cry out 
still at times — though youth was past — that its clothing of 
flesh and blood was ugly and mean, and niggardly eked 
out? 

'^ Still surely he might have been a gentleman, had he been 
bom among us,'* she said within herself of Tom ; with the 
vagueness peculiar to her uttered speech in general. 

" Surely he has some of the feelings of a gentleman," 
thought Miss Alice, who was slightly bolder- minded. 

If neither went further, and said, as they ought, that a 
ploughboy not only might have, but in many an instance has, 
all the feelings, though not habits, of a gentleman — courage, 
gentleness, and hatred of all things mean — forgive them I 
since the mind-shackles of their breeding, traditions, and 
habits of speech were weighty upon them ; and women in 
their days were not expected to let the flame of their own 
thinking burn up much under the heaped slaked-coal of their 
ancestors' opinions. Besides, Tom was still undeveloped ; 
they knew him little ; and it would cost him tough struggles 
yet before he should cast out the dross of his nature. 
Maybe it would need to be burnt out by fire. 

The choir-singing had ended. Then Miss Alice said, 
gently, " Now, Coulter, will you try that hymn once by your- 
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self ; to be sure of it by Sunday ? " and Tom stepped f or- 
-ward alone to fulfil his offer, and stand a fair trial. He was 
in no humour • for half -measures, for gentleness, or any ex- 
pression save that of defiance to his rival. The consequence 
was that he bellowed like a young bull of Bashan, though he 
did stick to the air well enough. ^ 

" And now, Gilhom," said Miss Edith ; her quiet face in- 
expressive of opinion as ever. 

The last-named youth, with an elegant bow to the company, 
began in his turn ; his head more sideways than before ; his 
very nose trying to keep up the simper his mouth was forced 
temporarily to drop. A shadow of vexation passed through 
the ladies* minds. In all feimess, his was the sweeter voice 
— the somewhat trained one. 

" Thank you, Gilhorn. You would be of use to us, but I 
understand that you live in town now. Had we known that 
sooner, we need hardly have troubled you to come ; although 
we are much obliged to you for doing so," said Miss Alice, 
with her grave politeness. 

"Pray don't mention it, ladies. Anything I can do to 
assist any of " — (" your sex," he was nearly saying, but some 
grain of sense in his windbag of a brain rattled very likely, 
and he substituted) — " your family, I am only too happy, I 
am sure . . . Ill be taking a run into the country, occasion- 
ally, for my health, and to visit our people here, from the 
Saturdays till Mondays, and will be glad to give you what 
help I can, at such times." 

His air implied that they might use him as a model if they 
particularly wished it ; though by nature he was modest. 

The ladies now gravely rose. Then, turning to the whole 
choir-group. Miss Edith, as nominally the eldest, nervously 
said in dismissal — 

" "We are very much obliged, indeed, to you all for coming 
to sing for us . . . though, of course, we know that it is not 
for us at all — but solely to help in the service in 
church ..." 

" Ach, sure ! we'd come for your own sakes, too, if ye 

a 
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wanted ns," catne in a mnmured interruption; and poor 
Miss Edith, who was not prepared to have the gronnd cut 
away from under her, felt quite discomposed. 

" It is very right of you . . . especially on such a cold 
night, too — ^that is, I mean *' 

"Och, never mind, Miss," in another many- voiced 
murmur. 

" We are very anxious that you should not take cold," 
burst out Miss Edith, now desperate, " and will feel really 
— obliged — ^if you will all muffle well ; especially at the 
throat; and we thought a little hot drink now before 
going " 

She stopped short, and an agreeable thrill ran through the 
choir. 

** Would be good," took up Miss Alice. "Though, of 
course, we do not approve of anything strong ; and tea or 
coffee is bad for the nerves and voice r" 

" And always prevents us from sleeping at night," went 
on Miss Edith. " So we can but hope you will like what we 
— ah — have provided." 

" Ah ! no fears," encouragingly grumbled the three oldest 
of the singing men ; the singing women smiled and giggled. 

" And so— good evening," said the poor ladies, with a last 
effort. 

" Good evening, and thank you kindly," said aU the choir- 
group, and shuffled out whispering, "Man ! is it whisky-and- 
water, hot ? " " Woman dear ! it'll be wine." "Boys, ! 
but this is a spree." 

Ranged on a table in the back hall were noble-sized cups 
apiece of hot — ^whey. 
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CHAPTER X 

*< 'TwaB when the stacks get on their winter-hap. 
And thack and rape secure the toil-worn crap ; 
Potato bings are snugged up f rae skaith 
Of coming winter's biting, frosty breath," 

" Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 
The stars shot down wi' sklentin light, 
Wi' you, mysel', I gat a fright. 

Each bristled hair stood like a stake. 
When wi' an eldritch stoor, quaick, quaick, 

Amang the springa, 
Awa ye squatter'd like a drake, 

On whistling wings." 

BUBNS. 

The girls had all passed throngli tlie side-door first, there- 
fore the young men and lads were a few steps behind. Two 
cousins of Gilhorn's now turned to Tom jokingly — 

" Well, boy ! Danny took the conceit qneerly out of you 
in that last trial. Ye '11 hardly sing before him again." 

" Ah I you want me to teach you a thing or two," re- 
sponded Danny, sticking his thumb with playful familiarity 
into Tom's side. To do him justice, however young Gilhom 
might be offensive to others, it was very hard to offend him- 
self ; which knowledge perhaps made the offended ones all 
the angrier. 

" Keep your thumbs to yourself, please," growled Tom ; 
controlling himself enough not to answer with a blow, and 
only giving a quiet but decided shove of his elbow to ward 
off further playfulnesses. 

Q 2 
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" Give him a hit, Danny. Don't let him hold his head 
over yon, man ! " cried his eldest consin of nineteen or so, 
with glee, thinking a qnarrel between the boys wonld be 
vastly amusing. The other lads closed ronnd, idly sharing 
his opinion. No nnkindliness stirred them; qnarrels, in- 
deed, even among men, were rarely attended with bad 
consequences thereabouts. But their lives were very dull. 
All day they worked lin .the fields apart ; in the evenings 
there were next to no games in common : nought but a little 
ball-play (if an un windowed wall could be found), and 
little of that. Nothing but courting the girls for amuse- 
ments; and when that palled, lounging round the public- 
houses, of which there were just as many as there were 
wells in the village district, namely, three — (and the latter 
ran dry in summer time, unless rain refilled them). So some 
angry words and a few blows between any two would stir 
the monotony of their fellows ; give rise to some coarse 
mirth. Surely some praise is due that this did not happen 
far more often, and that so little mischief came of it. Young 
Gilhom felt unusually brave with his cousins to back him ; 
and also because — since they were still close to the Castle 
here in the shrubbery — his friends durst not let him do more 
than indulge in valiant demonstrations. 

" Will you fight ?** cried he, squaring up in front of Tom 
and attitudinizing like an impertinent spider ; and the girls 
in front heard that, stopped, and ran back. 

"Fight 1 " said Tom. And, at the word, a big fight began 
within him. Then — ^wiifh a great gulp, and gazing at the 
Castle walls rising above them, lit by a single light high up 
— " Not here." 

A jeering, coarse laugh passed round the circle, which, 
though he had not the finer nerves of an aristocrat, made 
Tom long to knock them all down. 

" Oh, Tom ! Danny I — don't quarrel," prayed a frightened 
little voice from the outside of the group, and Lily Keag 
tried to slip in nearer them. 

" I wonder, Danny, you would demean yourself to touch 
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Lim with a pair of tongs,'^ shrilly exclaimed Susan Gilhorn 
in contempt. 

" Don't fight to-night, after singing the hymns for next 
Sabbath together — don't, Danny !'* wept poor Lily, afraid of 
being forward ; yet resolute to do her childish best to stop 
them, her face turned to Gilhorn pleadingly, but her hand 
laid on Tom's coat-sleeve. 

' " I'll thank you not to meddle," retorted the former, 
rudely. 

" Ay, ay ! lass — T mind — ^let me be," muttered the other 
boy, doggedly, and did not shake off her hand, but removed 
it. 

" Coward !" uttered young Gilhorn. 

Tom turned upon him. 

" I'll not fight here I — ^because I think too much respect for 
Captain Alexander ; nor yet this night. But meet me at the 
cross-road the morrow morn, before I go to the ploughing at 
six, Danny Gilhorn ; and you'll see which of us is the coward. 
Or at twelve, when I quit work ; or in the evening, when 
it's done." 

" Ay ! ay ! a fair offer," cried the elder Gilhorn, per- 
ceiving with glee that his brother was bent on urging their 
young kinsman to a pitched battle ; and entering into the plan 
with zest. " I'll be by there, on my way to our fields, and 
see fair play for ye, Tom Coulter. You're the boy for me ! 
You'll stop your work for no man." 

" Will you come ?" reiterated Tom thunderingly to hia 
rival. 

** ril — I'll — ^just murder you if I catch you, so you'd better 
keep out of my way," stuttered Gilhorn, passionately. 

" ! ye must go I" " Ay ! ay ! he'll be there," cried all 
the rest, laughing. 

And, just then, the Reverend Robert Redhead, who had 
.been visiting a sick man at the far lodge, came down the 
drive behind them with long, swinging strides, and passed, 
bidding them a cheery good-evening. All voices hushed as 
the clergyman ueared, and the group reached the lodge in 
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comparatiye silence, Tom walking quietly last. Then, 
when Mr. Bedhead was out of sight, a babble of gibes and 
rough mirth broke out again, as the group stopped before 
separation. Tom, however, was not to be seen. He had 
likely struck homewards, by a short cut through the marsh. 

" Let me convoy you back. Miss Keag," simpered Danny, 
with a sudden return of his blandest suavity. 

" Thank you kindly, but I'll go my lone," answered our 
little maiden, speaking for the first time since the quarrel; 
and now absolutely forgetting her good English. Therewith 
she turned up the narrow lane leading to her father's 
farm. 

The neighbours had passed on down the dark road, and 
Lily was all alone. Then, and then only,, she took out her 
handkerchief slowly and prepared to indulge in the" luxury 
of a cry, like any older person of her sex. First she rubbed 
her eyes a little, feeling them water ; her lips twitched ; her 
heart swelled. Then, being sure that she was for once in 
her life very miserable indeed, she let a small, stifled sob 
come, followed cautiously by others. Danny Gilhom had 
insulted her — ^worse, Tom had gone without saying good 
night to her, for the first time in his life ; meant to fight in 
the morning ; would be all bloody and blackened and bruised. 
Her heart turned sick at the thought. If not so late and so 
dark, she would almost dare to pick her way through the 
marsh to his cottage and once more beg him to desist. Dare 

she — could she P It was ybtj dark, but for the cold, far 

stars, as she stopped and looked around. The glimpse of the 
marsh she caught through the hedge looked a gruesome, 
mysterious waste; the thin hedges, too, on either side 
shivered fearsomely in the night wind. Fancying a bogie 
behind every tree and horrors ready to spring out on her from 
the blackness of the banks on either side, she crept on doubt- 
ing, fearing, crying — poor, little, honest heart, when ... I 
Something ghastly did rise from the ditch close to her, with 
an awful groan. A whitish ghost like a naked being, but 
going on all fours. 
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Lily gave one great scream ; but next moment, as tlie 
Horror began to crawl towards ber, sbaking a big bead tbat 
seemed ready to eat ber up, tbe poor cbild's tongne clove to 
tbe roof of ber montb — ^and witb an awful longing to run 
away, to ber intense fear sbe found sbe could not stir an incb. 
Sbe tbougbt sbe must surely die, wben a friendly sbout came 
from tbe bedge overbead. A dark form jumped tbrougb tbe 
brancbes, and sbe felt Tom Coulter catcb bold of ber. 

" Wbat ails ye ? Wbat frigbted ye ? " be cried. 

Lily could but gasp and point at tbe — thing I Tom burst 
into a great roar of laugbter. 

" Wbat ! ye don't yet know your fatber's own old sow P 
Sure, sbe's got a trick of undoing ber stye-door, and goes 
squandering away tbrougb tbe country. Ho, bo, bo I And 
you startled me, too, queerly." 

" But bow came you tbere, Tom ? Wby did you not come 
back witb me ? " asked Lily, now recovered, but still gladly 
clinging to bim. 

"I tbougbt — Grilbom — ^would be seeing you bome," said 
Tom slowly. " So I kept away, not to be in tbe road of you 
botb ; but still I was nearband if you did want me." 

" Did ye tbink I'd bave bim, after wbat bappened ? Sure, 
I forbid bim to come I " 

"No! Did ye?" 

" I did so." 

A sbort silence of utter ecstasy on Tom's part. 

Tben, as if tbinking be bad bad enougb of a good timCi 
tbe little maid took up ber speecb again, and severely 
reproacbed bim. Sbe neitber scolded nor complained like 
one on bis own level on tbese rare occasions, but took sucb 
higb moral ground tbat Tom was utterly impressed witb a 
sense of bis own degraded mind. And sbe said sbortly and 
honestly wbat sbe bad to say, and bad done witb it. (A rare 
virtue, tbat last, in bis eyes.) Still be turned upon ber 
solemnly now, an unconvinced young beatben. 

" Do you tbink any man could refuse to figbt, if be was 
called a coward ? " 
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Lily was absolutely silent ; she conld hardly go to such 
lengths as that. 

" I did allow yon were right, about not fighting this night.'* 
went on Tom ; apparently ready to agree with her so far as 
his conscience would permit. " I do allow it*s wrong to bear 
ill-will ; and, what's more, I won't, as sure as my name's Tom 
Coulter. But I am confident that I'll feel the better, and so 
will he, if I give him a few clouts on the head, just to teach 
him to be mannerly. Then we'll shake hands and bo 
friends." 

His frank, healthy voice reassured and convinced Lily 
wonderfully. His way of looking at things might not bo 
quite right, but surely was not very far wrong. 

" And you're sure he'll not hurt you much p " she ended, 
with a last touch of loving anxiety. 

" Certain sure," said Tom. 

"Nor you hurt him?" 

" No more than I can help." 

They had reached the stackyard now; and stopped at 
these last words under the shelter of the great hayrick. 
Somehow, in stackyard or farmyard, amongst hay and straw 
and farm odours, Tom would lose sight utterly of the fancies 
of foreign lands that filled his mind at other hours, and the 
material-loving, simple, sensuous body and soul of him, 
nourished amongst wholesome-smelling, fresh-turned furrows, 
clave to the ideals of earthly happiness of those with whom 
he had been bred, and no blame to him. And then he would 
feel a longing to have, he too, his good farm and warm 
hearth in the time to come — and bonny wife. Just as these 
vain hopes revived with the old smells, the old associations 
— ^but troubling the poor servant-boy newly, wanting to be 
spoken while his speech was shamed — Lily uttered softly the 
old loving admonition since childhood, — 

" Tom, you'll remember your prayers to-night ? " 

"I will so," said Tom; then, suddenly, " And you'll pro- 
mise to be my sweetheart ; now and for always ? " 

There was a moment's silence ; then Lily answered, — 
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" I win. so." 

Tom put his arm round her neck, and gave her a hng like 
a bear or a brother; not having yet changed his boyish 
opinion that kissing, as a sign of affection, was a truly 
ridiculous custom. Thus, their second bretrothal took place 
in the stackyard, while the chill autumn winds blew, and 
the darkness brooded over the ploughed fields of Ulster, 
but the bright little stars twinkled bravely overhead. 

As young Tom walked home, and looked at his friendly 
plough again, he felt joy reinstated in his heart and good- 
will to all men, Dan Gilhorn — ^poor creature 1 — included. 
On reaching home, he found its inmates already retired to 
rest. 

" Father," said Tom, sitting down on his parent's bed, as 
the latter roused up, hearing his step in the kitchen, wherein 
father and son slept, " you waken earlier than I do. Could 
you call me the mom', well before six ? " 

" What for, my son ? " 

"I promised to fight a boy before working-time," said 
Tom, coolly ; " and it would look ill to be late." 

" I aye advise you to keep from the fighting," remonstrated 
the quiet father. 

" And so I mostly do," said Tom, "but this time I 6e'(2 to 
fight." 

And he curtly told the cause of quarrel. Fully satisfied, 
his father turned on his other side to sleep again. 

" I I'll call ye in time ; never fear." 

So Tom said his prayer, trying to put all malice against 
Dan Gilhorn far from him. And — in the full belief that he 
might be doing rather a good turn than otherwise to Danny 
by whacking him — and was undoubtedly taking the only 
means to make himself feel friendly unto the said young 
man — he fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER XI, 

^ He was a shepherd, and no mercenary, 
And though he holy was and virtuous, 
He was to sinful men full piteous. 

But Jesus' love, which owns no pride or pelf. 
He taught — ^but first he followed it himself." 

Chaucer. 

* 

Lilt slept but brokenly the night after the choir practice ; 
and next morning slipped out as early as she dared to tho 
field, where Tom was calmly holding the plongh behind grey 
Jessie and the Tory. Not a scratch seemed upon him. 

« Well ? " she cried. 

" Well ! " said Tom. " I was at the tryst — ^bnt he was 
not. Hup ! Wynd ! Wynd ! " 

And he unconcernedly turned his horses at the head-rig. 
During the last half-year, Tom had become a regular farm- 
labourer under James Keag,and had consequently been obliged 
to give up his schooling ; but he attended night-classes, and 
read all the more hungrily than ever, therefore. 

That noon little Hans and Henry-Thomas Keag appeared, 
as messengers of war, at the G-ilhoms' farm. 

" Is Danny within ? " they asked ; and, on seeing the object 
of their desires, said significantly unto him, " Tom Coulter 
is waiting on ye, at the cross-roads." 

"Let him wait," responded the sought one, flaring out at 
them. 

" He was ready for ye at six this morning," piped th^ 
Bmallest boy. 
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" D'ye think I'd rise from bed at that hour for — ^f or the 
like of him ? " blustered Grilhom, in weak passion. 

" We'll go back, and tell him ye*re feared," cried the other 
boy, with delight, in a tone of mock pity ; and both retreated. 

Dan dashed out upon them in a fury ; whereupon they 
took to their heels down the lane. He might have run after, 
to " box their little, imperent ears," as he thought to himself, 
and, being so much biggar, must have caught them, when at 
that moment he spied a black clerical hat moving rapidly 
behind the high-road hedge that ran below the farm. Daniel 
stood still a moment ; then, turning hastily into the kitchen 
again, took a sudden resolution — ^and therewith his hat from 
the peg. He was soon striding down the lane as fast as 
possible ; not running after the parson — that would have at- 
tracted attention, as remarkable — ^but stretching his legs till 
they resembled extended compasses. 

" Please, sir, might I speak with you P " he meekly called, 
when his last great effort had brought him just behind Mr. 
B>edhead. 

The latter started, and no wonder, for Danny had come 
np almost noiselessly. 

" I am in a great hurry, Gilhom. I have to visit a sick 
woman in that cottage, and christen her infant ; so " 

" There is something heavy on my mind, and, if I might 
consult your reverence as a clergyman, I*d be happy to walk 
that fe»r beside you, if not presuming," Gilhom entreated, 
with deep humility ; keeping step for step with Mr. Red* 
head's quick strides. 

" Yery well, my lad ; say it out," said the latter, with 
hurried kindliness. 

" Is it — is it right for Christians to fight, please, sir ? " 

" Eh ? Why, yes ; fighting for your country is a fin& 
thing. Remember the ceiiturion whom St. Peter visited, a 
good man and a good soldier, which brought him far on tho 
road to being a good Christian. But you are not thinking 
of enlisting — eh ? " 

" Oh, no, indeed — indeed not, sir. I wouldn't bo so foolish 
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for worlds, Mr. Redhead. It is quite difFerent,'* gabblei-his 
hearer, very anxiously. " It is, if a person wants to set or. 
one to give one a beating for — for nothing at all. AVhat 
ought a Christian to do then, sir ? " \ 

" Don't let him. Knock him down, of course, in self -do- 
fence ; but keep your temper." 

" I thought you would have said it was our duty to forgive 
our enemies, and I*m sure I'm qidte ready to forgive Tom 
Coulter," murmured Daniel, in a most unhappy voice, feel- 
ing ready to cry. 

At the mention of Tom, a favourite of his, Mr. Redhead 
pricked his ears more attentively, and demanded an explana- 
tion. A little heartened, Danny fli^ently, q,lmost breathlessly, 
«ince they were fast nearing the cross-roads, began his tale ; 
grieving to say that jealousy of his (Daniel's) singing had 
so demoralized Thomas Coulter that the latter had been 
challenging him to fight ever since, and even now awaited 
him yonder — as his reverence could see. 

" Go and tell him you won't. That would be more 
courageous than fighting," said Mr. Redhead, decidedly. 

" So it would, sir — ^yes, indeed ; but I fear I have not the 
moral courage. They would laugh at me, sir, and I'd be 
sure to fight tlien. It's only ten yards out of your way," 
said the unhappy youth. 

Immediately afterwards, Tom Coulter, the two elder 
Gilhorns, and some small boys, were startled by seeing Mr. 
Redhead bearing down upon them in hot haste, and Danny 
Gilhorn, with an air of conscious virtue, keeping close by 
his side. 

" I have come to put a stop to this, my lads," said the 
clergyman, with bent brows and stem voice. " Tom Coulter, 
I did not expect such ill-feeling from you. Were I not going 
to christen a dying infant, I would stop and say more to you 
all ; but, as it is, I can only ask you, as your clergj'man, to 
have no fighting. . . . "You'll all do that much to please 
me, I believe." 

'* Ay, and more," hoarsely murmured every one. 
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Said the elder Gilhom lad, in a shamefaced fashion — 

" It was bat some nonsense at the most, sir. We were 
canying on for fun, like ; but ye may depend upon us now 
till have done with it, Mr. Bedhead. None would annoy you.** 

" Thank ye — thank ye. And I hope you'll make it up and 
shake hands, boys,** and Richard Redhead turned to go. 

" I'm ready to do that now, sir,'* ejaculated Daniel Gil- 
hom, in a hurry. " Thomas Coulter, I quite forgive you,** 
and he extended a limp hand. 

As it touched Tom's brown fist and withdrew itaelf, Tom 
-—whose fingers had opened reluctantly, but perforce, as it 
were, to receive that precipitate token of reconciliation — 
could not suppress a rude stare, nor a slow grin that illu- 
mined his countenance. But Danny had already left the 
group, and was hurrying closely after the parson ; evidently 
afraid that his good resolutions would melt, if he tarried 
•one moment in the evil company behind. 

An hour later, Mr. Redhead, emerging from the cottage 
with a quieter and cheerful air — for child and mother seemed 
likely to live ; and, at least, he had thoroughly performed 
his duty and left comforted hearts behind — came upon Tom 
Coulter sitting moodily under the damp hedge, chewing a 
lump of tobacco, and (with consequent diflSculty) attempting 
to hum, 

•• Holy water, holy water, 
Sprinkle the Catholics, every one ; 
We'll cut them asunder, and make them lie imder, 
The Protestant boys shall carry the drum." 

Now, as it happened, Mr. Redhead had a strong dislike to 
all party-feeling, orange or green. He also still more forcibly 
objected to the cutting of sound Roman Catholics asunder, 
as a notion chiefly held by sorry Protestants. He oveu 
would have preferred that his Ballyboly boys should not 
carry the drum ; but as to ihat — common sense told him he 
might as well hold his tongue. 

" I am sorry you can find nothing else to sing, Tom," he 
said. 
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" So am I, sir," said Tom, slowly rising to his feet. ** But 
I know no other tune but hymn ones. . . • I've little 
variety." 

" And, by the way, chewing tobacco is an idle habit, and 
sometimes an nnpleasant one; especially in church," said 
his pastor. 

" Maybe, sir, but it keeps a body from feeling liung^ry ; 
and I had to want my denner because I waited to speak to 
you," replied Tom, unabashed. 

" Did you ? And it's past one o'clock now, so I'm afraid 
jou'll get none," said his friend, more kindly, knowing work 
began again at half -past one. " What had you to say that 
you waited so long ? " ^ 

" I was sore vexed that ye thought ill of me about the 
matter of Daniel Gilhom," quoth Tom, wiinkling his fore- 
head like any old man, as he trudged on beside Mr. Bed- 
head. ** Ye've heard his half of the story, sir ; now will ye 
hear mine r " 

.ibid he quickly related his unvarnished version, compelling 
belief by his honest voice and manner. 

" So he wanted to fight at the Castle, and called you a 
coward ? " said Mr. Redhead, with a queer smile. 

" Ay, he darred me there, on the top of " (after) " we'r 
hymn-practice ; then to day he — forgave me," quoth Tom 
dryly. 

The Reverend Richard Redhead stopped on the road and 
looked Tom in the face. Tom did so likewise to him. Then 
both burst into such a great laugh' of hearty mirth that they 
vastly astonished ^ flock of rooks which were banqueting 
over a ploughed field hard by. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

^ For roads were clad, f rae side to side, 
Wi' monie a weary body, 
In droves that day. 
Here, farmers gash, in ridin* graith, 

Gaedhoddin by their cotters; 
There, swankies young, in braw braid-claitb, 

Are springing owre the gutters. 
The lasses, skelpin' barefit, thrang. 

In silks an' scarlets glitter ; 
Wi* sweetmilk cheete^ in monie a whang, 
An* farh baked wi' butter 
Fu' crump that day.** 

Burns. 

Setebal seasons of Lily Keag's and Tom's pleasant liyes 
had slipped away among the well-cultivated, if treeless, 
windy fields of Ballyboly. 

During that time both had left childhood behind them, 
with its easy joys and quick griefs. Sleeping and rising, 
working and resting, they had grown, almost without know- 
ing it, into the youth of manhood and maidenhood ; with its 
more serious troubles and duties, but also its stronger, fuller- 
filling joys. Their souls were ripening to gladness like 
grapes i' the sun, that should yield good wine — ^ripening 
both to give and feel it, as at that age all human souls 
should. But some fruit remains sour on earth ; and, at best, 
the capabilities of us all to feel keenly must be shrivelled, 
sooner or later, with the heat of life's long day. 

The friendship betwixt the farm maiden and the lad from 
the cottage was often made somewhat difficult to them 
nowadays. It had also become instinctively more hidden 
even from each other, but not lessened — strengthened, rather 
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iron-like, by blows, being hot with youth. Both, more 
especially Tom, began to undergo the sharp discipline of 
circumstance, and first it felt thus. During the winter 
and spring Lily had been allowed to go to one or two harvest- 
home barn-dances ; besides the more frequent entertainments 
of school-house concerts, meeting-house ** swarrees " to enjoy 
tea and cake and hear moral addresses, much spiced with 
amusing anecdotes (like currants in a common loaf, " to 
make it more tasty-like ")— ^Iso lectures and prayer-meetings. 
To most of these her parents took her ; but, whether or not, 
Tom Coulter was also often her companion, save where, owing 
to his position, he was naturally uninvited. To his mind 
(secretly also to hers) Tom was squiring her. To the 
parents he was merely their farm-servant, kindly allowed to 
accompany them, or sent to escort their daughter home. 
None else lived near enough to do bo. And they liked him 
well — ^in his humble position. 

So people see the same thing from opposite sides, and 
wonder angrily at each other's different views thereof. What, 
indeed, could show us the whole of any matter, up and down 
its linked lines of causes and consequences, without end on 
this earth ? No human eyes — ^not even, perhaps, the sight 
of purified spirits. 

At some of these gatherings Daniel Gilhom also appeared, 
since once a fortnight he came down to see his grandparents. 
He had quite a petty knack in timing his visits with any 
small merry-makings that could make the country less of 
an unprofitable yet still rude wilderness. And, at such times, 
he always paid particular attention to our Orange Lily. 
Tom believed in his angry heart that this was out of malice 
to liimsclf. Lily naturally thought it was from admiration 
of her OAvn douce self (and also, maybe, jealousy) ; and 
being but a simple lassie, thinking men's liking hg^rmless, 
did not see why she should be very unkind to the poor 
fellow, who had not much amiss in him. 

Both were right, after all. 

Matters grew worse between the twain in summer. It 
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was tlie first Twelfth of July on wliicli Lily Keag was old 
enough to go to the great meeting with her father and step- 
mother ; and therefore a day of days to which she and Tom 
Coulter looked forward since both were very small " weans." 
For, though Tom had already gone thithei* several years, 
the delights of the Twelfth were still but gross material 
without what was life and soul in all things to him — Orange 
lolly's presence. 

Long ago — so long they could not remember when — ^both 
had solemnly agreed to " keep company " on this day. Lily 
had a new blue and white gown to wear, and a straw bonnet, 
trimmed with blue ribbons. It was not so gay as the flowery 
and feathered hats of many of her companions, whose imi- 
tations of the fashion were grievously vulgar — ^if vulgar 
means a striving to appear that which one is not ; but it was 
very becoming. 

As she made her father's breakfast that sunny July 
morning, at six o'clock, he thought his girl's voice as gay as 
the larks singing outside on the big hill ; while her skin was 
as white as milk, and her cheeks ruddy as roses. She was 
pinning a fine orange lily in her bosom, when he said, 
smiling, 

" Dan Gilhom was telling me last night he'd look after 
yon and your mother ; for what with being Master, and one 
thing and another, I'U maybe hardly can see you the day." 

Lily's fresh face suddenly fell ; the light of the summer 
mom seemed changed to her. 

" Oh ! father, I don't — much — ^like him," she slowly said. 

Danny Gilhom had dug a pitfall for her in going behind 
her back to her father ; worse ! he was no doubt rejoicing 
in having got the better of Tom. She saw that much in a 
minute. And although she could not think altogether badly 
of any well-behaved admirer — attachment to herself being 
of course, in her girlish mind, a proof of latent good in him, 
and some excuse for his ill-conduct to Tom — still she felt 
bitterly aggrieved that his admiration should spoil her day's 
pleasure. She liked him well enough — when Tom was not 

H 
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by. Bnt to claim her on this Twelfth was — ^was — too 
bad. 

'' Hoot ! Not like him ! " uttered her father, between the 
difficnlties of first swallowing an oatmeal farl almost whole- 
sale, then a sanceifol of boiling tea in a snoceeding g^p. 
'^ Don't be silly, my lassie. Isn't he the grandson of my 
onldest friend, nearly. What for do ye not like him ? " 

" He was very unfriendly and overbearing to Tom Coulter 
there, the other day too," came evasively from the girl's rosy, 
reluctant lips. 

'' Come ! if that's all ye can find to cast np against him I 

. . . Tom is a good boy, ay, verily ! for his position in 
life — ^but a wee thing over-inclined to think himself as good 
as his betters," said her careless father, slipping his gay 
embroidered orange sash across his breast, and wrapping the 
red cloak of mastership about him as he rose. " Ye must 
mind he's only our servant-boy. . . . Young Gilhom 
will have his grandfather's farm, most likely, left him, aa he 
was telling me, so Tom would not be so impudent as to even 
himself with ^im." 

'^ Let the boys mind their own quarrels ; the girls have no 
call with thorn," added Mistress Keag, with some significance 
of tone, as she poured fresh water into the teapot and then 
shook it soundly, as if hoping thereby to extract more 
strength from the tea-leaves. 

The drums began to beat in the village; the children 
clamoured ; all went out in haste to join the neighbours and 
follow the procession of flags, drummers, fifers, and gay- 
scarfed Orangemen. Poor Lily felt all bewildered — ^it was 
so unlike the day she had dreamed of beforehand. There 
was Tom Coulter, handsome and strong and straight, march- 
ing with the rest, but glancing darkly towards herself, with 
Daniel GKlhom simpering by her side. At the start he had 
come near her, and whispered — 

"What's wrong — ^why don't you look at me — ^what is 
Gilhom up to now ? " 

But she could only answer, without being overheard— 
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** It's all wrong ! Go away f oi» a bit, Tom ; tut come 
again." 

She saw lie was amazed, proud, and deeply mortified* 
Little wonder ! — as, on the very evening before, they had 
smiled rather meaningly in each other's eyes when - Tom had 
asked, bat with qniet assurance of &vonr and significant 
emphasis, '^ I may walk with yon the mom P '' in a tone re- 
minding her of bygone promises to that effect ; and she had 
answered, '* Surely." 

Kow all was changed. 

She was qnick-witted enough to guess that her step-mother 
had lately been giving her father some hints that, since she 
was " already a Inmp of a lass," it was time to see that she 
kept company with her social eqnals ; for honest Mistress 
Keag was an inveterate match-maker. It was not that they 
were angry with Tom. 

" No ! worse luck — ^they never even thought of him in 
gach a way," reflected the poor child. Unpleasant self-sng-. 
gestions, careless words of others since a year or so back, 
had in some degree awakened her mind to the plain truth 
that socially Tom was, of course, much her inferior. But, 
until this morning, the thought had never been called on to 
fully confront her — or rather its consequences. Or rather its 
consequences ! She had never truly thought about them, not 
being given to thinking, honest and sweet young soul, but 
only to feeling; and she could not think now. But she 
shivered slightly ; and Daniel^ Gilhom beside her laughed. 

" One would think you were cold, Miss Keag," said he, 
**And this such a sultry day! What a warm heart you 
must have — ^he ! he I — ^when this weather is too chilly for 
you ! I'd like to have such a heart," with an affected 
sigh. 

" I'm not cold, thank you," retorted Lily ; looking now 
indeed, hot with vexation. She felt utterly incapacitated bi 
young Gtilhom's fine speeches, which made her feel foolish •> 
quoth Tom once bitterly, "the foolishness was in them 
selves." 

H 2 
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As the stream of people passed down the dnstj roads, and 
the drums beat noisily, and the sun grew hotter, the fan and 
jesting somewhat slackened. Mistress Keag, who had been 
very merry at first with the neighbours, began to complain of 
her corns. Danny, who was in dudgeon because the Orange 
Lily did not properly appreciate the honour he was paying 
her, became snappish. Lill thought she alone really had 
something to be cross about ; the day was so disappointing. 
But the sight of Tom's cap ahead a little comforted her. 
She would manage to get near him soon. 

" How much further have we to go P These roads are 
very different walking from the streets,'* asked Dan by and 
by, limping, as Lily thought, with contempt, effeminately. 

" Three miles more — ^five in all," she said briefly. 

"What a pity we didn't take the cart to bring us all, 
and Tom Coulter would have driven us ! " cried Mrs. 
Keag. 

" It's not a vehicle I am partial to," said young Dan, 
mincingly, to Lily ; but under his breath, so that her step- 
mother should not hear. '' A jaunting car is more in my 
style. And Mr. Thomas Coulter's clothes is not a handsome 
coachman's livery — ^he, he ! " 

" He doesn't spend all he has upon them, certainly," re- 
torted Lily, looking sideways at her companion's round hat 
and the gloves he absolutely wore with such a conscious 
smirk. 

"His all would not be very much, any way, I should 
think," replied Tom's rival an^ily. 

And Lily said nothing, being too slow of speech; but 
thought with some exasperation that Dan always seemed to 
hold her father and mother and Tom as vulgar, dull folk, of 
no account. " His town ways just make me uncomfortable," 
she thought. But then, without doubt, many of the other 
girls were envying her such a fine admirer. 

Other lodges now joined them, swelling the procession ; 
the din of drums became deafening. AVhen they reached 
their meeting ground — a green hill, with a platform erected 
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half-way np it — ^thero were several thousands of people 
already assembled round the latter central point, where some 
clergymen were conducting prayer. 

Suddenly Lily missed her step-mother, and, a few moments 
later, saw that " tearing, fine " Orangewoman fighting her way 
to the platform through the thickest of the throng. Left to 
Danny's sole care, the girl could only remain disconsolately 
on the outskirts of the crowd; but tried to compose her 
disappointed mind by reverently standing still, and seeking to 
catch what words of devotion came floating down the wind.. 
Danny, meanwhile, sniggered, and jocularly asked her, from, 
time to time, whether she wished him to go down on his; 
knees in the open field. Lily grew much annoyed. The- 
staid, honest little maiden felt she could better bear anythii^ 
than ridicule. 

When she had heard with difficulty part of a speech about • 
the battle of the Boyne, that day thus gloriously celebrated, she 
grew weary — and yielded to young Gilhom's urgings to walk 
about the outer limits of the large field with him, like some 
hundreds of other couples. But, as it was now some two • 
hours past noon, and that both were hungry and tired, they 
spent the time in bickering on Danny's part, in disconsolata 
forbearance, unlit by a spark of gaiety, on poor Lily's. She- 
could not quarrel, nowadays, any more than as a child ; but- 
she could look thoroughly, silently wretched, which offended, 
her young man much more. 

" I see my company is dee tropp. Miss Keag," he said stiffly 
at last ; adding, with a curl of his nose and lip, as, if therer 
were bad smells about, " if you know what that means. Li- 
deed, I would have gone to escort some other very handsome 
young ladies two hours ago, but thought it a pity to see 
you deserted by your friends." 

"I'm sure I wish over cmything that you hadn't incon- 
venienced yourself for me ! " cried Lily, with reviving spirit ; 
then, seeing a neighbour at some distance, she hurried to- 
wards her, and asked protection for the remainder of the 
day. The neighbour, who was knowB as a deaf and parti- 
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cnlarlj qnemlons old .woman, accepted a victim grudgingly 
enoTxgli, althongli secretly rejoicing. 

" I hope you'll enjoy yourself, miss/' said Dan, turning 
away with a malicious grin. 

Another miserable long time was spent by poor Lily in 
turning her neat head anxiously from side to side, watching 
for deliverance, yet endeavouring to be agreeable to her care- 
taker, who insisted on being told all the gossip of Ballyboly. 

" O ! here is Tom Coulter ! " she cried at last, with sudden 
joyousness, beckoning to him eagerly. 

** Well, ye're the terriblest wee girl of your ag© in looking 
after the boys ever I seen,'* said the old neighbour vindic- 
tively. " It's * stay with me * while ye want me, but if a lad 
comes within a mile, hi ! ye're up and after him. — ! 
that's the lasses, all over the world." 

"Don't heed her talk. Come away," muttered Tom 
imperatively ; and, as usual, Lily meekly obeyed him. Then, 
when they had got safely off, he turned to her, " What on 
this earth took ye to thon ould witch P Ye looked like a 
poor wee pigeon beside a gray crow I " 

Half laughing, half crying, the child told him how matters 
had gone. But now she felt thoroughly happy ; the day was 
glorified on a sudden ; with Tom she had a thorough trust of 
being cared for, as with no one else she then knew on earth. 

" You look as starved as a little crowl. Have you had 
nothing to eat P " went on Tom. 

" Mother had all in her pocket ; and so when I lost her I 
lost my dinner," laughed Lily, as cheery again as a bird. 
Tom had noticed her disconsolate &m^ all the morning, from 
afar. He saw the change now, so no wonder he spoke 
tenderly to her. Lad though he still was, their disappoint- 
ment on separation that morning had worked in him to 
thought already. 

He took her away to one of the little temperance booths, 
and treated her to a cake or two, and some sarsaparilla- 
water, the favourite beverage of teetotalers through the 
country. Then said Tom, with sparkling eyes — 
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•* Have ye Heard the news abont the Catholics P Boys ! 
but we'll have a spree this evening." 

" No. What are they after ? " asked Lily, looking np 
from her tumbler with parted lips. 

" Sure, our ones are not going home the same road, but 
away round by Maghrenagh ; and the Catholics say they are 
coming out to meet us there. And if they do ! . • . Hurroo ! 
there'll be the biggest shindy ever was ! '* 

And Tom threw up his cap with a gesture of ecstatic 
delight. Lily clutched his arm, to his astonishment, she 
that was, in general, so far from easily frightened. 

" But, Tom, they'll kill some of us — they'll maybe hurt 
2/ot*." 

" ISoi they. We'll kill them," returned Tom confidently. 
"Don't be feared. All you women and children will go 
back the same road as this morning. Do ye really imaguie 
we'd let one of you be hurt ? " 

" But, Tom, you'll come back with me ? Oh ! do — ^Tom ! 
You asked me yesterday to walk with you, and 1*11 walk 
home with you," poor Lily still pleaded, with tears in her 
eyes, her voice trembling. 

" What ! and miss the fight P " and Tom's face fell as 
much almost as her own. " Lill, dear, you know well I'd 
do a heap more for you than for any other one on earth, let 
alone my ©wn father. But don't ask me to give up this 
fight — don't now." 

So Lily swallowed a sob, and of course did not ask him. 

They turned away, and almost immediately met Mistress . 
Keag. 

" The dear bless us and save us ! if I haven't searched for 
you, child, till I'm heart-sore and sorry," vociferated that 
false, merry soul from afar. "Come away home, woman 
dear. There will be queer work the night — and weVe got 
a lift in a cart. Ochone — O, my corns ! — but they'll all be 
kilt. (It's the boys, I mean ; but shure I'm just daundhered 
in the head !) And Dan'l Qilhom, quiet lad ! will take the 
seat with us ; for his old grandfather would take on the worst 
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ever ye heard if he was no' back early. A good grandson ! 

.... Take ye tliat to heart now, Tom Coulter, and stop 
yer grinning. Danny will be a decent well-to-do man, when 
ye, maybe— — " 

" Won't own as much ground as would sod a lark ; except, 
maybe, what might be on my grave. Mistress Keag," 
answered Tom, with a bitter laugh, for a young lad of his 
age, when she paused for want of an idea ; his allusion being 
to the fresh scrawls or sods that are daily placed in the cages 
of caught larks to encourage them to sing. The good woman 
looked at him surprised ; but hurried away to the waiting 
neighbours. Then Lily was packed into the hinder end of 
the cart, on a board placed across it ; and squeezed between 
her step-mother and another stout body, shaken to a jelly 
with jolting over the rough roads, but minding nothing but 
her fears, was taken homewards at a crawling pace. 

" Dear, oh ! . . . The Lord grant there may be no ill fight- 
ing," ejaculated the women beside her, at various times. 
She alone did not thus pray aloud ; but only because she 
was praying all the while in her heart as strong and long as 
she could, that not a black hair of Tom Coulter's head, nor 
a grey one of her father's, might be hurt. 

All day it had been sultry ; but, for an hour back, the sky 
had been redly copper-coloured and lowering. Then — just 
as the Keag women reached the farm, and just as it was cal- 
culated that Orangemen and Roman Catholics would be then 
about meeting — broke out the most furious thunderstorm 
ever remembered thereabouts for years. Both bodies of 
intending combatants scattered away for shelter, it was known 
afterwards. Had they stayed, it seemed almost as if they 
and every living thing on the earth's face would have 
Leen drowned. Even when the fury of the storm abated, 
the rain continued to pour in torrents long after the rattle 
of thunder and blaze of lightning had died away. All 
straggled homewards then in twos and threes ; as James 
Keag related when, wet and weary, he too reached his door. 

" Ochone ! but the weather made a sore hand of this day's 
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diversion. My ! but it was a pity ye couldn't get at those 
black Papisbes to give them a beating," now bewailed Mrs. 
Keag, being of such stuff that she herself would willingly 
have filled her apron with stones to clod therewith all reli- 
gious opponents. Lily alone was sad and silent. She crept 
away to the bed she shared with her little sister Osilla, and 
wept. Wept the night after this great Twelfth of July, to 
which she had so long looked forward ; but its disappoint- 
ments had been so many, and the thoughts it had created so-* 
bitter. Still there had been a few bright moments even 
therein ; and Tom had called her " Lily— dear," which for 
months and months back he would not have ventured to do* 
Nevertheless, he had been despised, as to his humble birth,, 
by those she held dearest ; although praised for well-nigh all 
things else. Her simple little brain grew confused, till it 
felt sick, over this complication. 

In the morning Osilla woke her up by pushing her and 
crying,— 

'^ Lill, Lill ! the rain must have come through the roof last 
night — look, I see the marks of it on the pillow ! That was 
sore rain, surely ! " 

And her sister, without seeming astonished, answered, with 
a sigh, — 

" 'Deed was it, Silla dear." 

All her life after she remembered that Twelfth of Julj 
like an ugly dream. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

^ March was it, but a foretaste of the Jane 
The earth had, and the budding linden-grove 

* About the homestead with the brown bird's tune 
Was happy, and the faint blue sky above 
The blackthorn blossoms made meet roof for loye.** 

W.MoBBSk 

'* Soon as the gray-eyed morning streaks the skies, 
And in the doubtful day the woodcock flies, 
Her cleanly pail the pretty housewife bears. 
And when the plains with evening dews are spread* 
The milky burthen smokes upon her head/' 

Gat. 

All through the summer, antnmii, and winter months after 
that Twelfth of July m.atters went on between the inmates 
of the Keags' and Qilhoms' farms, and with Tom Coulter, 
much as they had gone upon that unlucky day. 

"Except worse," said James Keag*s young daughter to 
herself. " Just the same, but worse ! " 

Then she, poor child ! — for though seventeen now, 'that is 
over-young for trouble — would sigh and work the harder at 
her milking or churning or baking, for thinking did her no 
good ; it only puzzled her honest little brain. Thoroughly 
obedient and simple as was her nature, she tried duly to 
please her father and step-mother by subduing ill-will to 
young Daniel Gilhom, who began to pay her more and more 
attention during his regular visits to the country — tried, too, 
to please poor Tom, and thereby herself, in what small ways 
she could. 

Slowly she had come to feel, rather than know, that she 
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oonld no longer behave towards Tom, her fathered servant, 
as she had towards her former little playmate. Quietly she 
acted thereupon — so quietly that even her parents saw no 
change in her manner, except the becoming reserve natural 
to her years. But what she and Tom silently felt at this 
slow sundering was another matter; and would have con- 
siderably astonished the elder good couple. 

" But they don't mind how much we were together once : 
they've clean forgotten,'* thought poor Lily, fairly wonder- 
ing at times that they never guessed what this anticipated 
obedience to their yet unaroused wishes cost her. 

She did not avoid Tom's company : that was more than 
she had strength to do. She only avoided yielding to her 
own wishes to be more with him than was simply necessary 
— strove to make no occasions for so being ; and a strong, 
continuous, daily temptation she had to struggle against. 
On the other hand, when the natural events of farm life did 
bring them together, her secret joy was all the more intense 
— was shared even more deeply by Tom. She guessed that, 
indeed ; just from a mere look, at times a simple word, that 
all the rest of the world might, and mostly did, hear and see 
without noting — all saving herself ! And Tom appeared 
curiously to understand and second her conduct. In silence 
(for no actual words of explanation crossed their lips) they 
seemed to agree that thus they must act ; as silently resolved 
that outward necessity should make no difference to their 
inner feelings. 

For their years, such self-control might have seemed to 
hotter natures impossible. But to them, steadfast, almost 
stolid, Northerners that they were, it was less difficult than 
may be imagined. Many a girl round the country had 
carried on a love affair, not like Lily repressed one, under 
the very eyes of her unseeing parents. It was but too 
common. And they were facilitated by a certain amount of 
free-and-easiness allowed them in behaviour, which made a 
fair-sized cloak for phlegmatic courtship. 

Tom indeed bore the oppression caused by this conceal- 
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ment of their feelings far less patiently than the girl. He 
was moody at his work, and seemed best pleased when alone 
for honrs with his plongh and horses ; at last, Lily grew 
aware with secret pain that he frequently avoided her 
company. She did not know it was to spare himself the 
necessity of a studied behaviour that, to his honest nature, 

seemed at times unendurable. She had never heard that 

■ 

** Women can with pleasure feign, 

Men dissemble still with pain — ^ 

» 

what cynical truth therein lies being, perhaps, in its root- 
origin far more unflattering to men than to women. For 
are not concealment and subterfuge among all animals, human 
or otherwise, the resource of the weak oppressed by the 
strong, and their sad inheritance through generations ? God 
speed the coming of that good time when there shall be no 
more fear, no more pain of concealment ; when all timid, 
tender natures, often miscalled cunning, shall lose both that 
semblance and evil reality, and dare to show themselves true 
in his light — ^brighter than earthly sun ! 

And always Lily tried to cheer herself, thinking — " When 
the new year comes — when next year comes — there must be 
some change." But the new year came, and slipped on, and 
no change at all came with it, but the lengthening of day- 
light. 

At last, one spring Sunday in church, as she worshipped 
in her father's pew, and when Tom Coulter had by chance 
got a seat, with other pewless young men like himself, near 
her, she grew aware of his eyes seeking her during the lesson. 
As their glances met, his sought his book again with hasty 
significance. In some confusion the girl, whose thoughts had 
been wandering, did likewise, belie^dng that Tom had some- 
how detected her neglect and was reproaching her, his own 
attention during service being steadfast. Then, for the first 
time, she became aware of what words were being uttered 
by the clergyman. It was the beautiful old love-tale of 
Genesis : how, ages ago, Jacob served Laban fourteen years. 
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holding them as nothing for the love he bore Rachel, his 
master's daughter. 

At that, Lily bent her eyes downward, and never da^d to 
raise them again dnring the whole of the service ; qniet as 
she usually was, she became even stiller. But she prayed 
that day with a sudden frightened fervour, a desperate 
humility very unusual to her sober soul, feeling her heart 
strangely stirred, and its excitement thus overflowing. 

One day in the following week there was some talk up at 
the farm about a wedding to be held on the morrow in the 
village of Blackabbey, about a mile away. The Keags were 
all bidden to it ; but James Keag said, with a smile, that 
'' verily, he had something else to do." And the mistress 
declared that she also was '* too throng " with work to gad 
about to weddings, her youngest-bom being ailing. Other- 
wise, no one would have gone more readily. 

That evening, as Lily was feeding the calves, Tom Coulter, 
coming out from the byre close by, stopped a moment ; and 
looking at her, and then away at the sweet pale spring sky, 
remarked quietly — 

" So you*re going to this wedding the mom ? " 

"Yes," said Lily very softly; she did not know why. 
Then aloud she reproached the calves who had started at 
Tom*s approach, lifting their dripping, soft muzzles out of 
the milk-pail, to transfix him with a great dark-eyed stare. 
" Sukey, Sukey, . - . surely you needn't be scared at 
Tom." 

" Would you — be afraid of coming back your lone ? " 
asked Tom, in a voice still more curiously subdued. 

" A — wee thing. At least — that is — I*m glad of company 
— sometimes," murmured Lily, stroking the youngest calf's 
red head ; then, womanlike, found voice to add, " Why — ? " 

" There's a till-iron " (crowbar) " there needs sharpening. 
I'll maybe be taking it to the smiddy about the time you'd 
be coming back," he answered very low ; not as if afraid of 
being overheard, but rather as if awed and quieted by his 
own words. 
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As he spoke, his eyes liad been fixed upon the lialf-cnt 
winter-worn ricks behind them, brightened by the dying 
sunbeams. Now they came back, to rest a moment on her 
smooth auburn hair and meek young face, down-bent. 
Other folk, accustomed to more beauty than is mostly found 
in that mixed northern race, might hardly have called Lily 
Keag handsome. But in the eyes of that simple and stead- 
fast-hearted young ploughman she was — from her neat head 
to the hem of her winsey gown — more bonny and sonsy and 
douce than any other lass he knew — or ever cared to know. 

As he looked, there came a wild, twittering rush of brown 
sparrows, whirring out from the ricks and down from the 
eaves in a winged cloud past their heads. The old tortoise- 
shell cat was peering out of the hole in the hayrick, wherein 
she had deposited her kittens, with a stealthy air of half 
gravity, half contempt. 

Tom turned away without another word, and left Lily 
still holding the pail for the calves, that still dallied play- 
fully with their milk. Whish! whirr! . . . back rushed 
the sparrows with more noise, as if they had all been startled 
by a false alarm, or had only been indulging in frolics bef oro 
roosting time. 

The whole farmyard scene around those two would have 
made a pretty enough picture ; but only the cat was there to 
see it. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

^ I told my nymph, I told her true, 
Hy fields were small, my flocks were few ; 
"While faltering accents spoke my fear 
That Flavia might not prove sincere. 

** Of crops destroyed by vernal cold, 
And vagrant sheep that left my fold ; 
Of these she heard, yet bore to hear ; 
And is not Flavia then sincere ? 

** How changed by fortmie's fickle wind. 
The friends I loved became unkind, 
She heard, and shed a generous tear ; 
And is not Flavia then sincere ? 

** Go shear your flocks, ye jovial swainsi 
Go reap the plenty of your plains ; 
Despoil'd of all which you revere, 
I know my Flavians love's sincere." 

Shxnstons. 

In the following afternoon Orange Lily was sedately tripping 
homewards after the wedding. She was rather early, she 
thought, for — ^meeting any one ; so took her tdme, and gazed 
about her with enjoyment. 

^vK was late iM^atch, and the road was white witii dnst before 
her, to her gliadness ; thinking, like a sensible danghter, of 
her other's crops, and the farmer's proverb that '' A bushel 
of March dnst is worth a bushel of gold." Behind her the 
noise from the distant village had almost died away. Over- 
head the sky was brightly bln«, swept clean of clouds by late 
roaring gales, and the sun was smiting in a broad white flash 
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on the land-locked salt -waters of a longli mnning up among 
the low ronnd hills by the south there, while away eastward 
she canght glimpses through the hedges of the true sea 
itself, a sapphire edging to the emerald isle. 

The gorse hedges around were a golden blaze of yellow 
blossom, cleanly and sweetly smelling. And Lill felt glad, 
fihe did not know why, at sight of the bonny flowers set on 
their dark-green prickles ; the grey slate cuttings on either 
«ide the road ; the very grey-green fields with tufted herb- 
age, where yet the new grass had not sprung ; the brown 
plough-lands ; the low hills roundly rising, one after another, 
3iway to the dim blue peaks of the Mome mountains, and 
Slieve Donard — all broadly lying under that laughing spring 
43un. 

" If Tom was here, but — he woxQd liken it to something 
for me; and put what I'm only thinking into words. He 
has such beautiful language," the farm-maiden thought, and 
a tender smile came slowly over her face, making it almost 
lovely, like the bare land around her, under the influence of 
the sunlight. 

The road ahead took a sharp turn, and round that comer 
she heard footsteps coming. A sweet blush quickly joined 
the glad smile on Lily's face, her eyes brightened lovingly, 
but still she tried to preserve perfect composure ; and next 
moment met face to face — only Daniel Gilhom ! 

" — ^my I Is it you ? " she ejaculated, giving a little 
jump back at sight of him; then, collecting herself, she 
more slowly added, " I never expected to see you here — ^in 
the middle of a week, too." 

" He ! he ! — a pleasant little sxirprise," said Dan, and 
smiled at her with his head on one side, fascinatingly. 
^ Well, indeed, the fact of the matter is that me and the 
heads of our place yonder " (and he inclined his. head in a 
contrary direction, as indicating the shop he was employed 
in, in a certain street of Belfast), " we couldn't agree. So, 
as I reelly wouldn't put up with them any longer, I just gave 
them a day's notice and left." 
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" Humpb. ! Maybe you got fhe turn-out ! ** thonglit Lily, 
with sober doubt, but only said — 

" And so you came this way by accident. You were, may- 
be, bound for the wedding ? " 

" I^ot I. I was up a bit ago to call upon ye-ou," replied 
her admirer, with a smile that was insinuating like a wriggle. 
** And I heard you'd be on the road ; so l*m come to escort 
you, miss ... if my company is not disagreeable." 

What could poor Lily do ? With an inward groan she 
looked down the straight road for nearly a mile before them. 
Not a living speck was to be seen on it — no Tom. She was 
obliged to accept the inevitable. 

" And what has become of the weddingers — of the bride 
and groom ? " asked her companion Eoftly, twisting his long 
neck to fix a gaze of weak-eyed admiration upon her. 

" They are gone with their friends on a drive round the 
country ; themselves in an inside car, and two jaunting-cars 
full, besides. All very nicely done," said Lily, pursing up 
her lips, as she uttered her verdict of commendation, with 
quite an old-fashioned air. 

" Happy pair ! " sighed Danny, in yet more dulcet tones, 
passing his arm round her waist. 

" Och, be off ! " retorted Lily, vigorously repulsing him. 

He had attempted such endearments before this day ; and, 
like an unsentimental country girl that she was — ^where her 
own. heart was not concerned — Lill had snubbed him soundly 
just as often. But now an unpleasant thought struck her 
from the fatuous expression of his face. He must have 
passed through the village after his visit to the farm. " And 
he*s been at the drink," she thought. He had not taksn 
much ; but " some " he had had. 

" You're always so prim and stand-off in your manners," 
answered Gilhom, rather crossly. " All the country says it 
of you." 

Which was true enough : but the greater propriety of our 
poor Orange Lily's behaviour, over that of other country 
lassies, served her but little this day. Whilst they walked 

I 
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on for a mile or two all her wits were busied witli trying to 
keep as mucli distance as possible betwixt herself and her 
companion, without attracting his suspicions. She talked, 
with incessant and demnre nervousness, on the most unsenti- 
mental subjects ; the crops and the weather ; what a good 
price her father had got for his last pigs ; and how the baby 
at home had taken the measles. 

In vain I Again and again she was obliged to avoid or 
downrightly repulse G-ilhom's advances, as before; which 
only drew on the weak youth into greater eagerness, and 
tickled his peculiar sense of humour so much that between 
his jests and continued efforts at teasing, as he regarded 
them, he found his walk quite delightful — and her timidity 
emboldened him. Poor Lily's real refinement of mind made 
her exaggerate moment after moment fears which bolder- 
minded girls would never have entertained. So that between 
fretting as to what neighbours would say were they seen 
walking together, and naturally supposed to be courting, and 
visions of Tom's feelings thereupon — together with growing 
dislike to Gilhom himself — she worked herself into such a 
^tate that at last she felt ready to burst out crying. 

" So I'm off to Glasgow next week for a situation," said 
Dan, ending a fresh recital of his wrongs, and again drawing 
near her. 

Lill gave one miserable glance up the road, for not one 
soul was to be seen on it ; and yet fee had said, he would 
meet her — ! On one side their highway skirted a belt of 
Scotch fir-trees, with an undergrowth of gorse, through 
which could be perceived the surrounding rocks and scree of 
a long disused slate quarry. On the other lay the open 
country, with its neat mapping of fields and scrubby 
edges, and never a house near, save the smithy far down a 
lane which neared this one at right-angles. That lane had 
been the goal of her hope ; but she could see no sign of Tom, 
or other living being, behind its banks topped with whin- 
bushes. 

" I'll be soon far from you, across the watter," sighed the 
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jonng shop-assistant, his mincing town accent sonnding 
odiously in Lily's ears. 

Dan sncceeded in gazing into her face with spiritnous 
tenderness as he spoke, and noticing its nervous expression, 
and that her large grey eyes were swimming with frightened 
tears. With an offensive laugh of delight, believing she 
was crying at losing him, he rudely caught her again, and, 
despite struggles and outcries, she felt his lips touch her face 
with horrified disgust. At that she gave a loud scream of 
indignation. A shout answered it from the lane. Then, 
leaping the intervening bank, Tom Coulter himself, stalwart 
and active, made but a few bounds across the angle of field 
between, and jumped into the high-road beside them — flinging, 
as he did so, a crowbar, that he carried on his shoulder, into 
the ditch, with an impulse that was a strong contrast with 
Danny's corresponding first instinct, for, to avoid Tom's 
upraised arm, he sprang behind the girl. 

" Coward ! " uttered young Coulter between his teeth. 

Next instant, however, he was faced by G-ilhom, who 
dodged successfully one sledge-hammer blow, then attacked 
him in turn. 

While the lads fought, Lily stood by, giving fresh little 
screams at each blow that seemed likely to hurt Tom ; but 
very sDon perceiving he could not only protect himself, but 
was giving his rival a terrible punishment, she calmed in a 
wonderful degree, yet still fluttered round them, crying, with 
pitiful entreaties — 

" Quit now, Tom dear — ah ! quit ; don't hurt him more, he's 
had enough." 

*' Go, then," said Tom, releasing his victim with a parting 
kick, " and thank the girl you thought no shame to insult 
for being let off with a whole bone in your body.'* 

So, recovering his breath with difficulty, slowly picking 
up his hat, and glaring at them both with dazed eyes the 
curses he feared to utter, down the road Danny crept. 

" What did he to ye P " asked Tom, turning to the young 
girl, and still heaving with excitement and passion. 
« I 2 
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She told Hm. 

" lU-maniiered brute ! " was Tom'a only comment. 

Tlien he turned on his heel, and in a methodical manner 
began to pick up his crowbar and search for a bag of nails 
he had dropped somewhere in the lane. Slowly he came 
back, and found Lily sitting on the bank and still gazing 
disconsolately down the road at her late persecutor's retreat- 
ing figure, which had now dwindled to a speck. 

" Do you think he'll go to my father and tell on us ? *' she 
asked in a timorous voice, dreading that somehow the same 
view might not be taken by her parents of her defender's 
conduct as by herself. 

" Let him," answered Tom, with a face still sullen with 
unvented anger ; then added, more kindly, " Will ye come 
home now by the road, or the pad through the fields ? " 

" Och, through the fields — ^we'll meet no one," murmured 
the poor Orange Lily, as ashamed of encountering any 
neighbour then,- as if all could see on her cheeks what had 
occurred. 

'^ It is more lonesone, certainly ; but yeVe no need to be 
feared with me," said Tom, with a sarcastic touch in his 
voice ; then, again, " I was wondering a bit ago whether you 
and he would not take to it, and enjoy yourselves more than 
in the road." 

^' You saw us, then; though I looked and looked and never 
could see you. When did you — ? Oh ! Tom, why did you 
not come sooner ? " 

" 1 saw you both a good while ago. Why should I have 
joined you sooner ? For aught I knew, I might have been 
disturbing good company." 

The young girl looked up quickly. She saw his face still 
dark, while his voice had the offended but truly virtuous 
" there's-nothing-to-f orgive " ring, with which angry folk 
often aggravate those who love them. What had made Tom 
so hard and unlike himself ? She did not know, and her 
eyes again silently filled. 

They were going through the little wood now, amongst 
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blnish slate-rock and brush wood and reddish-stemmed, 
dark-topped Scotch firs; and descending a hollow, came 
into a little opening towards the cultivated country. On 
either hand beside them rose a bed of rock, all ablaze with 
such a golden glory of gorse, as one great man once dropped 
on his knees to thank God for giving him to see ; and in and 
out of this whirred the wee brown birds and linties, and 
droned the early bumble-bees. Behind and above them, on 
either side, was the wood, itself a pleasure in that mostly 
treeless country, and away in front sloped meadow and 
plough-land down to the broad band of sea, that " blue end 
of the world," dotted this day with many a sail of lately 
wind-bound vessels. It was a bonny nook. 

Orange Lily's steps lingered as they entered it ; soon she 
stood still. 

" Are you not a wee bit tired with carrying that heavy 
till-iron, Tom p " she hesitatingly asked, glancing at the 
crowbar on his shoulder. 

Tom looked sharply round with an inquiring glance in 
his dark eyes ; then, despite himself, smiled. 

" You're tired yourself, and won't own to it. Well — ^rest 
awhile," said he ; and, merelydropping one end of his burden 
on the ground, he leant against the rock. As to his master's 
young daughter, she did as he bade her with a dutiful air, and 
finding a resting-place close beside him, let her hands drop in 
her lap as if weary, and her eyelids droop patiently over her 
sweet meek eyes. It could not surely be real fatigue that 
ailed her, that was ridiculous; nor yet nervousness, even 
considering the scene she had lately gone through, for she 
would not allow herself to think she had such poor nerves as 
a fine lady. Still she did feel secretly weak, and as her 
step-mother wonld have said, " all-in-a-tremmle," and was 
ashamed of her emotion. 

But she had been so " put about," she thought, in self- 
excuse; and so sorely troubled to guess what ailod Tom, 
That was worst ! 

Once or twice she strove to command her voice and ask 
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him what was amiss ; but conld not speak. So they remained 
there silently in the sunlight. At last, good child that she 
was, Lill looked softly up at him and asked, with a gentle- 
ness that made the words creep softly into his heart — 

" Tom, what is wrong with ye ? Are you angry still about 
Daniel Gilhom ? " 

He started, touched to emotion at her tone. The brooding 
look in his face changed swiftly to one of visible passion, to 
love and anger mingled, that shook his voice unrestrainedly, 
too, as he answered — 

" He kissed ye ; and I never even offered* to do it I ** 

The answer came low, but clear— 

"TTeZZ, Tom — and why didnH ye?** 

Tom looked at her, so staggered, he could not believe his 
astonished ears. 

" Eh ! — what ? " he uttered, after a moment or two ; then 
burst into a mighty roar of laughter, which, simply as she 
had taken the matter, made her shamefaced. Then putting 
his arm about her — for the first time since they had stood as 
boy and girl under the. bean-stacks together and sworn to be 
sweethearts one winter night, Tom took her at her word ; 
although, now that she saw how much greater store he 
set by the matter than she had (who remembered their 
childish endearments), the Orange Lily would have drawn 
back. 

A little time later, they were no longer glooming apart^ 
but sitting side by side, and now and then smiling at each 
other. Any passer-by might have thought them a most 
soberly-behaved and silent young couple resting there in the 
sunshine ; while in truth they felt giddy with foolish happi- 
ness, and did not speak because their bliss was so exquisite 
they dared not — also because they had known each other so 
long and so well. After a while Tom gently broke the still- 
ness, in a voice so low and fond that, well as she had thought 
she knew him, the girl looked up surprised — feeling as if 
she never had known him. 

* Attempted. 
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*• Did ye not guess, Lill, why I was so backward this good 
time past in speaking the word ? " 

Her lips framed a modest " No," bravely nttered. 

" How could I name such a thing to you ? " the lad asked, 
with deep feeling, " when I had no right so much as to think 
you would even look at the like of me — and no more have I 
now." 

Orange Lily's eyes widened, her lips parted ; her whole 
round, comely face seemed to unclose itself, as it were, from 
its usual expression of modest reticence to one of open won- 
der. It was as if a heretofore folded flower had opened its 
petals wide and displayed its heart. 

" But, oh ! " she said, " 1 always looked to marrying you, 
Tom, and no one else. You surely knew I never thought of 
any other man ! " 

" I won't deny but I did think — something — of that sort," 
hesitatingly replied Tom; for, with true refinement and 
delicacy of feeling, he was loath to admit that he had known 
well her attachment to himself, the while he had struggled 
to keep aloof from her, and had never fairly asked it. "But 
there was so much to sunder ub — and is still," he ended, with 
a sigh. 

" What is there ? " asked Lily simply. " Did we not 
agree, when we were wee things, that you were to work, and 
I was to wait for you ? " 

Again Tom looked round at her in pure surprise. So that 
one idea had so sunk into and coloured all her simple mind 
that it seemed now the most natural one possible to her, the 
oi\ly thought of future she was capable of entertaining ; 

wliilst he ! For days and days, weeks, months back, had 

he not been on the rack under the pain of alternate plans, 
doubts, despairs ; and yet again hopes that seemed midsum- 
mer madness to himself ? These had in a perceptible degree 
sobered him, so that, by common consent, he was grantea to 
be steady now beyond his years, although given to occasional 
outbreaks of wildness — to himself, when, in desponding 
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moods, lie seemed to bear a head grizzled and -wriiiklcd with 
care already on his young shoulders. 

So now, as he still looked at hia sweetheart's placid face, 
and the grey clear eyes that looked back into his with so 
comfortable an assurance that all would go with them as they 
wished — because they wished it ! — the contrast so vastly 
tickled his inner self, that seemed conscious of such a dreary 
store of worldly wisdom, unknown to her, that he surprised 
both himself and her, and the birds around, by exploding 
in a long- sustained fit of laughter, 

"Don't, Tom — I don't like to be laughed at," said the 
young girl, with a new and rather pretty pettishness of tone, 
as being sure of him. 

He put his arm about her again, laying his hand on her 
shoulder in a kindly, protecting manner, and said with a 
sigh, and a touch of superior wisdom, rubbing his wrinkled 
forehead — 

" Och ! never mind me, dear. I was but laughing at my- 
self . . . and by reason of being — just too happy." 

" But what should sunder us now ? " she persisted, more 
fretted by trifles than by greater trials, like many women. 

" Let be, dear. No matter ! Let us be happy the now," 
cried Tom, with a wild impatience of surging, quick-throng- 
ing warnings, that were even then trying to force themselves 
on his blissful mind — with eagerness to taste unalloyed joy, 
he, too, Tom Coulter, for that one most blessed afternoon. 

Had he not foreseen all the obstacles between himself, the 
farm-servant, and his master's daughter; and kept long 
silence, whilst his heart had been hot within him? And 
now, at last, chance had tempted him too strongly ; love had 
mastered prudence. 

Let be ! — for that one day he would be as happy as a king. 
Afterw-ards — why both would do the best they could, with 
God's blessing, the young ploughman trusted, thinking the 
same with a sigh, yet with brave humility and reverence. 
His Orange Lily had, in a manner, stepped down to his lower 
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estate of her own will ; otherwise, self -contained as he was, 
he knew not when, or if ever, his poverty-pride and dread 
of selfishness wonld have snffered him to have openly asked 
her. 

So now, for another snnny half-honr, they sat there among 
the gorse and talked. And yet, with the peculiar reticence 
of their northern race, little, if anght, was ever said about 
their mutual affection, as, till then, it had been barely men- 
tioned. All that was understood between them. 

"Would ye not nearly believe the sun up yonder was 
smiling down on the pair of us, and the whole country look- 
ing happy-like this day ? Why, the very sea is laughing — 
look at the shine and sparkle of it I " said Lily, who felt 
again all the joy she had taken an hour or more ago in the 
sweet, faint beauty of the spring day, but in whom joy was 
now intensified. 

" I'm thinking it's the mind within ye that just makes ye 
see it rightly the day," answered Tom, staring dreamily and 
happily over the land, every rood of which was so dearly 
familiar to him. " For the earth is always full of joy in the 
Lord, no doubt ; though whiles, like winter-times, we'll not 
can rightly take up the notion of that. But, whilst each new 
spring is being wrought from within her, she seems to sing a 
new song of praise — * And the field is joyful, and all that is 
therein, and all the trees of the wood rejoice.' " 

By-and-by both slowly rose and left with lingering feet 
that bonny nook, with its wood and whins, and rocks ; then 
passed through the network of small fields before them, home- 
wards. Now they skirted the marsh, and could just see 
opposite the chimney of Tom's lonely cottage; soon they 
"would bo at the Keags' farm. 

The afternoon was drawing on. Shortly, too shortly, they 
must separate, and both go about their several duties ; or, if 
they did meet again a moment, must do so in a common 
work-a-day manner. 

Both, as by silent consent, paused, however, at a gate 
leading to the Keags' last hill-field, that marched with the 
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Conlters' meadow — that field down whicTi, as a Kttle cliild, 
Lily had so often trotted to talk to Tom across the " gap," as 
he herded his father's cow, or else would help to " shoo " it 
home. 

" Do yon mind that Snnday in chnrch, when it was read 
ont about Jacob serving Laban fourteen years for Bachel ? " 
asked Tom suddenly, seeming half ashamed of betraying any 
feeling that was out of the common. 

" I do — well," replied the girl. 

" Don't forget it," he impressively ended. 

That was all ; but, sure enough, she never did forget the 
earnestness aud strength of purpose he put into those few 
words. Then they separated. The lassie would in her heait 
have gladly lingered; but Tom's duties of stablii^ the 
horses, feeding all the beasts, and seeing every thing to rights 
before six o'clock, weighed so plainly on his mind that he 
was ashamed to show a sign of her wish. But they smiled 
in parting, and the face of each seemed to the other as its 
sun — and, when they turned their backs on one another to 
go their separate ways, some portion of light and glory 
seemed to have faded out of the evening sky. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" All my life long 
I have beheld with most respect the man 
"Who knew himself and knew the ways before him. 
And from amongst them chose considerately, 
With a clear foresight, not a blindfold courage, 
And, having chosen, with a steadfast mind 
Pursued his purposes." 

Sib H. Taylob. 

** Now banish'd from sweet Erin*s shore, 
0*er trackless seas forlorn I go, 
In distant climates to deplore 
My Uliean dubh, oh / 

•• Our flame from every eye to hide 
With anxious care we strove, 
For stately was her father's pride. 

And I had nought but love. 
Oh 1 woe is me, in evil hour 

That secret love he came to know, 
And I must fly to shun his power, 
^ My Uliean duh\ oh I " 

From the Irish — ^Miss Balfoub. 

Next day, down at the sea-siiOTe, a cart and horse from every 
farm round the conntry was to be seen on the wet, grey 
sands. There had been a spring tide over night, and a strong 
gale, so that the snrf line was all heaped with wrack^ which 
the yonng men were busied collecting to cart inland for 
mannre. 

Among the rest worked Tom Gonlter — ^hardest of all. The 
smell of the fresh sea- weed, the salt breeze that blew strongly 
in his face, the sight of the heavy green waves rolling in, 
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still tossed and troubled, were welcome to him and invigor- 
ating. 

During the past night he had slept little; but thought 
much and long. A crisis, he knew, had come in his life, and 
he must act like *a true man. After all, the lad was young, 
but gallantly tried his best to think over the matter wisely 
and rightly ; and now by morning light he knew his resolve, 
which, if not altogether pleasant, he yet meant to stick to 
because right, and felt aU the better man therefore. No 
more easy-going days ; farm work that was a pleasure ; 
habits, scenes, and companionship dear since childhood. He 
would go out into the wilderness and strive to earn bread for 
two by the sweat of his brow, relying only on his own courage 
and perseverance, and must wait with long patience. Ho 
must rise in the world — ay ! higher than the best of his 
fellows here on the shore. He could do it. He would do 
it ! And he pitch-forked the wrack into his cart with such 
vigour, as if to prove to himself what power was in his 
strong, young arms, that the other men, in passing, called 
out rough jests to him. " Plainly, James Keag took his 
work out of him for the wages," they shouted ; not that Tom 
heeded them a bit. 

When Tom returned to the farm, he managed, in the 
course of his work, to meet his young mistress, likewise 
busied, and he whispered shortly — 

'* I would like a word with you this evening." 

She nodded, faintly reddening. All day she had gone 
about like one in a thrice-happy dream, and only now, at his 
voice, roused up to any sense of reality at all. She had been 
verily mazed. 

" In the byre, then, at milking-time ? " Coulter hastily asked. 

** No, no ! The folk are running in and out so much," she 
interposed, with some vexation. 

Her foolish little heart was set on spending those few 
minutes — however few — alone with her lover. But, whilst 
she would be seated on her creepie-stool, busily milking, 
Osilla, who was never happy away from her, would be, 
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maybe, leaning on the crib, and the baby toddling in at the 
open door, and Hans and Henry-Thomas and Mistress Keag 
coming to and fro. 

" HI go there a bit later — after supper-time," she offered, 
in a bashful, pretty murmur. 

Tom's brow wrinkled deeply with care. 

"As you will, then," he reluctantly answered; "but I 
have a call " (a right) " to be there at milking-time, and 
none later." 

Duty was strong in him — so strong that her love felt 
jealous for pre-eminence. 

And, all that day, Lily was even more tender with the 
children than ever before, and more helpful to her step- 
mother ; she seemed to have opened her heart in love to the 
whole world in utter abandonment of self-seeking. Nothing 
was too disagreeable to her, no work too much, so that she 
could spare any one ; she loved them all so much. Bonny 
and pleasant though she always was, that day she seemed a 
very house-angel ; although now and again she would stand 
a second still — ^lost in a dream. 

At supper-time the farmer was grave and preoccupied, and 
seemed hardly to notice how his gentle daughter at times 
did or said some little, foolish, loving thing to the children, 
with a happy face. But Mistress Keag cried out once or 
twice — 

" Lassie dear ! what has come over you ? It's heartsome 
t6 see you." And the buxom, comfort-liking woman smiled 
on her, well pleased. 

An hour later, when the March twilight had come softly 
over the land, when the cattle were housed, and the noises 
few, and rest had begun to brood over the farm and its 
buildings, two figures stood together in the darkening byre 
close by the farmhouse. Outside the air was keen enough, 
but in here the three red cows were roofed snug and warm. 
Tom was saying, as in haste — 

" I daren't keep you long, my own lass, for this very night 
I must make shift to speak with your father." 
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« Wliat for, Tom— Tom, what for ? '* 

" To notice him I must quit work here — ^the first day he 
can spare me.'* 

" Quit ? " the girl gasped, then remained dnmhfonnded, 
whilst Tom mistook her silence for sorrowful acquiescence, 
and went on more softly, betraying his own regret — 

" Ay ! ay ! Well, labour is slack next week, and I know 
of a boy that would suit him. I'd have gone many's the 
day ago,'' he added, with a half-sigh, " but I saw how he 
was thronged with work, and the wee boys too young to help 
him ; and I feared none would do, in my place, all should be 
done. For the work is heavy, dear, and things thriving ill 
lately, and he*s not as strong as he was ; so I hadn't the 
heart to go — sooner." 

" And must you go now ? " she murmured, knowing well 
it was true that Tom had stayed at low wages for her sake, 
and wrought like two men for her father. 

" Would you have me to stay on as his hired servant, and 
be courting his daugh^ter unknownst to him ? Would yon 
be honest dealing ? " returned Tom, his voice truly very 
hoarse, but the sterner that he knew all the determination 
for both must come from him. "Lill, LiU, don't" (for 
putting up both hands, the girl had silently hid her face 
in her white apron). " Don't hinder me from doing right." 

Poor Lily ! All that day she had been so foolishly, inde- 
scribably happy ; but now ! — ^Tom himself had awakened 
her by those few honest words to remember i^heir true rela- 
tions to each other. Yet, 1 — she had loved him since 
childhood, almost without knowing it ; so slowly had grown 
to know it that the knowledge had never startled her. Ho 
had been as one of themselves, " only far cleverer — all granted 
that ; " that had balanced his inferior position whenever, on 
this matter, she had put herself through, that most difficult 
process — thinking. And, even then, any vision of marriage 
was so far away ! And always between came dreams that 
Tom's cleverness would make him rise, somehow, some time ; 
she knew not how« but most surely ; she thought not when. 
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for slio was very patient. And if even he were never as 
well-to-do as her father, she could yet manage. Although 
her father was but a very small farmer, at best, still that 
had never troubled his contented daughter. But now ! — 
Tom himself made her feel that the man of her choice was, 
in their little world, only her father's farm- servant. She 
was good and patient, but the sudden revulsion of feeling 
from foolish love-happiness to mortification brought the 
tears to her innocent grey eyes. 

Neither had spoken since a wee while. The sweet breath 
of the milch kine was pleasant about them ; the silence of 
the dusky byre was complete, save for the sound of the 
patient beasts chewing the cud as they lay, or the rattle of a 
chain as a cow would turn her head to stare wonderingly at 
the human beings whose souls so troubled them. 

Tom did not see the girl's tears, for he dared not trust 
himself to look at her face just then. With downbent head, 
and almost a dogged air, he was nerving himself to tell her 
all his plan — and have their trial over ; for he himself found 
it worse to bear than he had thought. 

"I'll engage to work up at the Castle for Captain 
Alexander for a bit; so I'll still see you on Sundays," 
he went on, assuming a brave air, and trying to cheer her. 

See him on Sundays ! — when it had been every day ! The 
young girl winced, but suppressing all sign of pain, from a 
modest shame that rose in her heart against showing a 
greater wish for his company than he for hers, she only 
murmured in echo — 

" For a bit — ! Why, where else would you go ? Is there 
a better place anywhere round here ? " 

** JBTere .' — ^no. But I can't stay here ! How could I rise — 
has a prophet, even, honour in his own country ? No, no I 
Go I must, if ever I am to come back fit to claim you," 
burst out poor Tom passionately ; tenderness for her, vain, 
wild regrets that fortune had dealt so hardly with him, 
honest young ambition, and above all hot love, all stirring 
so strongly within him that he felt well-nigh beside himself. 
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But Lily conld no longer restrain her anguisli at the thought 
of verily losing him outright. It seemed as if she could far 
better have endured his being as poor as now always — ^but 
near her. It was all too much. She covered her face with 
her apron again, while low bitter sobs shook her whole body. 
Tom*8 heart was wrung. He caressed her, reasoned, 
pleaded, tried to comfort her ; and so a few — a very few — 
moments parsed. 

Then the door beside them suddenly opened, and James 
Keag stood on the threshold, peering into the partial shadow 
of the byre, that was now but dimly lighted in the gloaming. 
Both started asunder; how they knew not. There was a 
silence so still it seemed loud. 

The farmer spoke hoarsely then, in the voice both knew 
betokened that the slow- tempered, quiet man was roused to 
unusual anger. 

" What brings the two of you here ? " 

No answer. 

James Keagh swore a big oath now. 

" 1 What call have either of ye here at this 

hour ? " 

Still both were dumb; only Tom groaned in heart — 
" What call indeed ? " Had he not foretold that question ? 

" Did I see ye with your arms about her ? ** demanded the 
farmer again, leaning forward, with a dangerous quiet, but 
his eyes blazing in his gray, weather-beaten face on them 
both. 

" You did," said Tom, brave, but still more intensely 
quiet ; and he stepped up beside the ^rl as he said it. 

She gave a little moan, no louder than the cry of a field- 
mouse in terror, and, leaning against the end of a cow-stall, 
stole out her hand to rest on Tom's arm, in mute appeal, as 
it were, praying — 

" Help me— tell him," 

At that beseeching (it seemed almost caressing) gesture, 
the father's wrath and disgust burst the dam of self-restraint. 
Did she demean herself by touching his serving boy before 
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his very face, lie vociferated with white, trembling lips, his 
love for and pride in his first-bom, his Orange Lily, his 
heart's core, that were far deeper than any had ever guessed 
at, working in him to such wrath that she shrank back 
horrified. 

Then he dared Tom to stand within a yard of her, to ever 
approach her again ; but the lad never stirred. The lad's 
quietness had a stilling effect upon old James Keag for a 
moment, yet he stuttered as he went on — 

" Beggar ! viper ! that we hatched unbeknownst to us 1 
There was one told me this day that ye daured look up to 
my daughter, but I would not believe it of ye." 

" It's true enough," said poor Tom. 

In those few words he said all. They were so full-fraught 
with love, manly self-respect, steadfastness, but sadness — 
since cause of reproach might justly be found against him — 
that other ears might have recognized therein the whole 
pathetic tale. But even the lad's noble bearing, as he stood 
upright, with arms folded, as if to receive his sentence, only 
his head a little bent, his features lightly working despite 
himself — all in the unwittingly grand attitude of the peasant 
lad that mu^t have appealed to all fair men — seemed to 
J^mes Keag but impudence, and worse — insolence — defiance ! 

For one moment he was staggered at the bold avowal; 
then from his very soul he cursed the lad for taking advan- 
tage of being brought near her as their farm-servant, to 
ensnare the girl's affections. (No need to ask whether he 
had succeeded. One glance at the weeping, cowering, 
childish figure told that.) 

"That is what I did not wish to do," most solemnly 
declared young Coulter, his eyes glowing with earnestness 
as he spoke. " It was but yesterday we said the word, and 
that, God knows, by chance ; and I intended going this very 
evening to tell you I must quit." 

" It's a lie ! " shouted the farmer in his face. 

" Oh ! father," shrieked Lily, throwing herself between 
them, " it's true — ^he told me so." 

K 
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Her father turned and struck her. 

That night, very late, Tom Coulter walked into his father's 
cottage. 

" Where have ye been, my son ?" asked the old man, dully 
rousing from sleep to greet his handsome hoy, the one human 
being whom the poor, listless, lazy, but loving-hearted body 
apparently cared to keep still alive for, or who could keep 
him from the whisky-bottle, 

" IVe been out along the bogs, father, thinking." 

A silence . next. The father guessed something ailed his 
strong son, but, knowing his reserve, from apathy and a shrink- 
ing from ill news, forbore to question him. The son could 
not speak it yet. 

By-and-by. however, he sat down on the other's bedside 
slowly, as in his boyish days he had often done, when needing 
some of the paternal sympathy — which was all, indeed, ho 
could reckon on — and ujsing the old familiar term to a father 
he had long dropped, said — 

" Da, we must flit the country — we must go to America. 
Dinna ask me why." 

" Ochone-och ! Must we so, my son ? " sighed the old 
man, whose faculties of mind, always dull, seemed more ob- 
scured than usual by sleep, and perhaps some surreptitiously- 
obtained drink. Then — after some minutes, without surprise, 
but with dreamy patience, as if having well foreknown that 
his stirring son would not bide at home content, and that 
now some scrape, doubtless, had put him in fear of the law, 
he added — " Well, if we must — ^we must." 

And thus they agreed upon it. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

^ Adieu, the simple, the sinoere delight—* 
Th' habitual soene of hill and dale, 
The rural herds, the vernal gale, 
The tangled vetch's purple bloom, 
The fragrance of the bean's perfume, 
Bo theirs alone who cultivate the soil, 
And drink the cup of thirst, and eat the bread of tolL** 

Shekstohb. 
•• When I am far away, 
EVM'in a rHinf 
Be gayest of the gay, 

JJibklin a ruin ; 
Too dear your happiness. 
For me to wish it less- 
Love has no selfishness, 
Eibhlin a rHin. 

"And it must be our pride, 
Eibhlin a ruin^ 
Our trusting hearts to hide, 

Eibhlin a rain. 
They wish our love to blight. 
We'll wait for Fortune's light, 
The flowers close up at night, 
Eibhlin a r'&in" 

Davies. 

Once more the orange lilies bloomed beside the door of the 
farmhoni^e on the hill. Once more it was the eve of the 
Twelfth of July, and sweot dusk brooded over the summer 
land. 

But there was no gladness in the girl Orange Lily's heart, 
though her father was still the respected Master of Bally boly 

L- 2 
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Lodge, and thongli almost all the other lads and lasses in the 
country round were preparing gayly for the morrow's anni- 
versary. To her, strong and young though she was, that 
glorious summer — ^with its unusually warm days, its bril- 
liantly starlit night-skies, through which wandered a comet^ 
was but hot, weary weather. Each scented summer twilight 
. was heavier with longing and loneliness than the evening 
.^ before. Each dawn was dead with the sense that one human 
' presence — whose nearness again could alone have given back 
to earth and sky their sweet fulness of present delights, and 
joyful hopes of just such gladness still in future — ^was passing 
soon from out of the little circle of her world. So soon, she 
had of late counted the lessening hours with heart-sickness. 
For the morrow's sunrise was to see young Tom Coulter on 
his way to America ! 

Ever since the interrupted meeting between, these two, on 
that March evening. Mistress Keag had kept, by her husband's 
severe orders, a strict watch that no such scandal should 
recur. Yet the days had been many since ; and her vigilance 
naturally slackened. What says the old song, written we 
know not how long ago, or by whom, but as true of human 
nature to-day as then ?— 

<( Over the mountains, 

And over the waves ; 
Under the f ountainSi 

And under the graves ; 
Under floods that are deepest, 

Which Neptune obey ; 
Over rocks that are steepest, 

Love will find out the way.** 

And so, nevertheless, they had met since, though but 
twice or thrice, and that but for moments. It was wrong, 
no doubt : but this is a history of what they did, not of what 
they should have done. 

They had a strange love-messenger, a wrinkled beldam 
who lived alone, and who, as an object of popular dislike, 
and some superstitious fear, was known by the epithet of 
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"thon witch!*' The very same whose pet duck had once 
been accidentally killed by the Misses Alexander's carriage. 
This miserable old woman hated almost all human beings, 
excepting always " that decent lass o' James Keag's." Many 
a winter Lily's savings of scraps had kept life in her ; and 
though she seldom failed to grumble at the girl, she was 
attached to her after a strange fashion, while the latter, 
womanlike, liked the feeling that here was a creature utterly 
dependent on her. . So, this July evening, the old woman 
crawled up the high-road, and found Lily awaiting her at 
the turn into the Keags' own lane. Then she paused, panted, 
and resting on her stick, said slowly, with apparently much 
complacency — 

" Yon one says . . . they'll be flitting by sunrise the 
morrow." 

" I know ! I heard ! " said the girl, catching her breath ; 
'" but how do they go ? " 

" 'Ow ? — ^by cart till Maghrenagh ; then by steam-coach." 

There was a little silence. The crone would speak no 
more awhile, but wheezed, pitying herself in grumbled mut- 
terings for having come so far. Then Lily, though naturally 
so patient, at last clasped her two hands together and cried 
out — being able to w;:it no longer, though that was mostly 
wisest — 

" Och ! did he send no other message ?" 

" Ow, ay, he did, that ! " said the ancient messenger, just 
bethinking herself of one, and watching the girl's soft, eager 
face with the maddeningly-slow, interested gaze of aomo 
ancient folk who seem to like dimly reviewing human pavS- 
sions as from a long, long way off. 

Lily, though good and gertle, could have shaken her; 
could have cried. 

" He said — ay ! let me see . . . Would you meet him the 
morning at the Whinny Knowe ? " 

That evening, when the Keag family gathered round the 
supper-table in the farm-kitchen, Lily, with difficulty, made 
r, feint of eating ; that night for certain she never slept. 
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How liofc it was in the closet she shared with Osilla, 
although she had set the small window-pane wide open 1 At 
times she dozed, yet seemed to hear the child's every soft, 
regular breath beside her in the darkness ; and each time the 
big clock struck outside in the kitchen, the strokes vibrated 
through her sleep-dazed brain with a sick pain that always 
grew, like that of a wretch nearing the morning of doom. 
All through the sliort hours of that sweet summer night she 
heard the rose-bush outside fretting on the pane, though so 
softly yon scarce would know it stirred. Though her eye- 
lids were wearily closed, she seemed aware when the white 
dawn first glimmered over the farm-fields — ^to know how it 
lightened and spread till a small red rim of sun first rose out 
of the sea, just above the Majempsys' farmhouse, two miles 
away. Then she con Id wait no longer, and cautiously rising, 
so as not to disturb her small sister, the poor child (for, 
indeed, she was little more) put her head out of the wee 
window, and looking with sleep and grief -dulled eyes abroad, 
felt refreshed by a tiny breeze that, blowing to her inland 
from over the sea, stirred the folds of her white gown and 
her hair. The dew lay thick on the single rose-bush out- 
side, and sparkled wetly on the little close of red clover on 
that side of the house, enclosed by elder-bushes ; the sunlight 
seemed busy hunting the shadows out of all dark comers ; 
and — oh ! but that was the time to hear what noises the 
small birds can make, before man is awake and up, and while 
the world seems all their own — ^what chirping, twittering, 
and trilling from early robin to lazier blackbird ! The whole 
earth seemed full of gladness and joy — all but poor young 
Lily's heart ! Still she had done with tears, she told her- 
self. 

She dressed now with hasty, yet cautious and tidy fingers, 
listening anxiously to the clock's ticks, yet taking time to 
tie her best white apron neatly over her common gown, and 
a bit of blue ribbon at her throat; and to smooth — then 
turn and touch yet again — the ruddy hair that framed her 
innocent young face. Poor face ! It looked back at her bo 
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white, with such a dull, joyless expression, from the half -foot 
fiquare of looking-glass fastened agaiiast the wall ! 

" He'll not think much of me this morning,'* she sighed, 
dispraising herself. 

Then, feeling like a thief, she stole into the kitchen, 
trembling ; heard her father's heavy snores in the parlour 
beyond ; and, lifting the latch with faltering fingers, was 
out next moment in the newly-risen sun, the dew, and morn- 
ing breeze. 

On she glided, looking fearfully behind her, though not a 
soul would wake for nigh two hours yet — close by the beech- 
hedge whereon they dried the washing. Then with flying 
feet she sped across the open hill, past the cows that stopped 
cropping the wet grass to raise their heads wonderingly; 
into a coppice and along the headrig of a neighbour's green, 
rustling oat-field ; then through a last thorn-hedge. 

Here rose a stony, uncultivated little hill, forming an 
angle, round which the high-road passed, and, save for a 
brake at the top — all ovei^own with scattered gorse, whence 
its name of the Whinny Knowe. This brake was the tryst ; 
and here only Lily paused, panting, but more with agitation 
than from her run. Then she sat down on the grass, feeling 
quite wicked at being out there idle at that hour, instead of 
being still asleep or soberly working. 

A long time seemed to pass then. 

She began to wonder dully to herself how she could take 
all so quietly this last morning. She had dreaded that its 
anguish would be worse than even the daily pain of weeks 
past, when to her useless longing to see Tom had been added 
her father's averted face and utter silence, except when he 
was forced for appearances' sake to speak to her. Plainly 
her parents had resolved that none must be the wiser for 
what had passed — yet all the same tlie farmer's altered 
TQanner and his wife's broad watchfulness, that her honest 
but unrefined nature could hardly disguise — all made the 
poor girl as miserable as if her love had been cried aloud 
with contempt and jeers down Ballyboly village. 
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And yet this morning, wlien the heartstrings that had 
wound themselves, all her life, round Tom's constant pre- 
sence seemed uptom within her, and loneliness would replace 
that former sense, she yet could not feel — ^much ; was only 
aware of being stupidly heart-sick. Once or twice she 
reproached herself ; then again remained still, in a brainless, 
insensible way. 

Minutes passed thus, when a fear, suddenly darting 
through her, roused her to consciousness of pain again. He 
was late, surely ! All the household at home would miss, 
follow her ! She would not see him now — and perhaps never 
again. Her heart began to beat once more painfully ; the 
fear grew sharper. Creeping forward, she gazed continually 
at the bit of dusty road that was visible below the hill, 
strained her ears to catch the faintest sounds. Moments and 
moments passed. 

Then — at last — far ofE ! Yes, it was — the rumble of a 
cart. 

That sound relieved her from a living agony of suspense ; 
thenceforth she waited with comparative calm again. Nearer 
and louder it sounded, strangely loud in the fresh morning 
stillness; at last came in sight with its three occupants. 
Even at that distance, she seemed to see how the old father 
was bent double, whether from grief or in usual apathy. 
And the aged aunt wept amid the household stufE they had 
left with her ; and which she was taking to another home 
she had found for herself some twenty miles away, near 
other relations. But one young figure sprang energetically 
to the ground ; and signing to the others that he would cross 
the Knowe by a short cut common to pedestrians, gave the 
reins into the old man's fingers, and came up the brae with 
a strong step, while the cart creaked on. The sight of the 
young ploughman's broad shoulders again, and fresh ruddy 
face — although it being now a little downbent she could not 
make out its expression — seemed to console his former 
master's daughter at once for all her troubles ; and she rose 
silently to meet him. 
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As silently lie approached to greet her, his step heavy now 
and face firm set, and took the hand she simply held out 
•with strange slowness. And yet both heard the cart 
rumbling on that must so soon again draw them asunder. 
Then Tom just said, in a hoarse, almost gruff voice, as they 
gazed at each other — 

" Well, lass, it has come to this." And she answered, as if 
her soul was dead — 

" Yes." 

There was an orange lily in her breast ; and, after a while, 
without a word, she pinned it to his coat. In as stolid a 
seeming manner he let her do it. And yet, under that out. 
ward calm of their self-contained race, both were feeling 
pain with all the power of their natures ; but too much pain 
to cry out ! At their former meetings, tears on her part, 
embraces on his, had relieved their emotion ; now both felt 
too sorely hurt to stir or make a sign. They heard the cart- 
wheels creaking round the hill-bend now, while as yet neither 
had moved or spoken ; then the girl said, very low — 

" Tom, do you think you'll ever come back ? " 

" That I can not say," replied Tom, with the slow empha- 
sized manner of speech of his class now intensified. " But 
if I am living I will come, as sure as there is a God above 
us." 

She answered quietly, " I'll wait." And the cart creaked 
slowly nearer. 

The young ploughman turned away his eyes then from 
those dove-like ones that looked out of the fair girlish face 
with such unutterable, dumb patience into his. He made as 
though he were taking a last look away all round the wide 
expanse of level fields, and down to the sea, where the 
Majempsys' farm; was like a white speck set in green that 
sunny mom ; but a haze seemed over all, and now he could 
see nought — nought ! They heard the cart stop. At that 
the poor lad brushed the back of his hand heavily over his 
eyes with a hoarse sound like a laugh ; drew the girl to him ; 
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kissed her just onoe, and for the ^<> time. Then he hastily 
ran dawn the hill .on the farther side, not daring to look 
back. 

But aboye, Orange Lilj stood imxnoyable, gazing after the 
cart, that now recommenced its monotonons rumble, till it 
lessened and lessened to a mere dark speck still moving 
away. Then it passed out of sight ronnd a corner, and she 
put her apron slowly np to her face — ^not that she was 
crying, but because her features were working convulsively. 
The peasant natures of both, transmitted through genera- 
tions of toil-oppressed ancestors, seemed so used to hardship 
that they bowed their souls to it in silence. Yet even many 
others of their own class might have lamented their sad 
case more audibly. But Lily Keag had always been patient 
beyond others ; while with Tom the oppression 01 circxim- 
stances, the thought of his inferior birth weighing on bim 
since he had left boyhood behind, and known that he loved 
her, the obligatory suppression of his deep attachment, had 
all forced his stronger passions back into the secret keeping 
of his soul. 

So, as he left his former playmate — afterwards the woman- 
child whose affection in their growing years had been all-in- 
all to the sisterless, motherless boy, his late young mistress, 
every hair of whose head he so loved, and set his face towards 
America, thinking, perhaps, never to see her more — Tom's 
heart felt ready to burst. 

" Fate had been sore and heavy on them both ! " — sore and 
heavy ! 

While he so thought, the girl he thought of was passing 
slowly home with dragging footsteps and white, still-set 
face, over dewy grass, and under the unheeded, laughing 
sunshine and waving branches. Her nature was one that, 
having endured all it well could, took instinctive refuge in 
a dull daze of bodily and mental semi-stupor. She might 
never die of any grief ; but she might lose her wits, if too 
hardly overborne. 
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When she Teaohed the farm its inmates were beginning- to 
rouse ; and by force of habit she went throngh her morning 
duties dumbly. And up and up mounted the glorious sun. 
Oh ! but it was — even then, at five o'clock — ^a brilliant 
Twelfth of July morning. 

Later on^ at breakfast, Lily, once looking up, saw he* 
father's eyes fixed with an unusual attention on her face*; 
but next moment he withdrew them, and turned to pet the 
younger children with toil-roughened hands. These caresses 
she did not miss, since, with growing years, their affection 
had been mostly understood between father and daughter ; 
yet, since March, he had hardly once looked her way, never 
smiled on her, and to those who knew his former silent but 
excessive fondness for his 'motherless girl this was terrible. 
Mistress Keag, to do her justice, had heartily tried to set 
matters to rights between father and daughter; although 
the untidy, good-humoured soul had at times felt jealous of 
her husband's evident pride in her orderly, prettily-behaved 
step-child — but she only .made things worse. 

" It's well seen the daughter takes after the father for 
endurance and close-mindedness ; they never give in," she 
gave self-praise, while clattering pots and pans. " Dear 
be thanked ! me and my childer takes things uncommonly 
easily.*' 

Breakfast over, Lily mechanically rose and brought in 
from the garden-plot the finest fiower she could find on her 
namesakes — the orange lilies. Since she could walk, she 
had never failed to bring her father one on this Twelfth 
morning ; and now she offered it once more, but in silence. 
He took it in the same manner ; then said, with an effort — 

" You may as well change your mind and come with us the 
day ; there is time still." 

For, some days ago, Lily had ventured to ask her step- 
mother whether she might be left at home, instead of going 
to the Orange meeting ; a request the latter approved of, as 
a properly self-inflicted penance. 
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" No, thank ye, father," said the girl, softly ; " one of ns 
mnst stay to mind the baby — and mother and Silla are quite 
glad to get going. They like it better than I do." 

Without another word the farmer went out. How heavily 
he went down the lane, she noticed ! how little cheerful was 
his face compared with former years ! The poor child won- 
dered was she the cause, and sighed ; sinoe many days she 
only sighed for herself and poor Tom. 

Night came ; the hot, long working-day was over. The 
pleasure-seekers had returned weary, all but the women's 
tongues. Before the house was shut for the night, Lily 
slipped outside to be alone and at rest a few moments, and 
to cool her head. All day, without a moment's pause, she 
had of necessity been busied with the other's duties, besides 
her own ; and now might well be tired. 

She stood in the clover close, at the back side of the house. 
Above her head the white elder blooms spread large and 
sweet unminded ; unminded the soft gray moths danced up 
and down about her feet, and the. sky's tender gloom was 
brightened here and there by a star-spark, as if the little 
boy-angels, who long ago she had fancied lit the stars up 
there, considered that was enough light for a summer night. 
With eyes fixed in the direction of the marsh, though in 
the darkness it could not be seen, she was thinking of the 
sea, of the big steamer ploughing now through the summer 
waves, leaving a milky track behind it in the darkness, while 
on its deck, fast being hurried to a cold distant land, far 
from her and Ireland, was standing, no doubt, the man of 
all men she had ever known in her young, narrow-bounded 
life — the handsomest, truest, best she ever had seen or would 
see in Ballyboly, or in all the parishes round. And no 
doubt, too — no doubt — he would be thinking of her. The 
girl's heart felt bursting. Ay ! he would be thinking of 
her, as in the words of the ancient and plaintive Irish 
song that she had heard sung in English long ago by her 
mother : 
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** The moon calmly sleeps on the ocean, 

And tinges each white-bosom'd sail, 
The barque, scarcely conscious of motion, 

Glides slowly before the soft gale ; 
How vain are the charms they discover, 

My heart from its sorrows to draw, 
While memory still carries me over. 

To cailin beog chruite na mbo I 

{To the pretty ffirl milking the cow),** 

Poor Orange Lily ! The big tears rolled slowly down her 
cbeeks in the dusk twilight, but by-and-by sbe felt they 
had relieved lier heart. The summer night-breeze, too, 
blew softly round her temples like a bath, of air, and was 
grateful. 

Suddenly a heavy hand was laid upon her shoulder. She 
gave a great start, and saw it was her father, who had 
silenily approached her over the clover. 

" Lass," ho said, quietly, an undercurrent of deep feeling 
being indicated only by the embarrassed sound and great 
gravity of his voice, " I'm thinking it's near time now for 
you and me to make it up together." 

" I'm glad of it, father," she replied, half choked. 

" I've been sore and bitter against you — ^but I was that 
deeply affronted," said he, low ; and she knew he was look- 
ing away from her into the dusk and shadows, as if he 
could not bear to speak of this, and see her face, just because 
of his former great pride and trust in his child, 
. She murmured back — 

" Father, remember he once saved my life ! " 

" That gives him no right to spoil it to ye now," said the 
father, with terrible solemnity. " Better have left ye in the 
hogwater than demean ye to his level! Well, well, we'll 
say no more about it ! " 

With a shudder the girl silently acquiesced. 

It was an ill revelation to her that the father on whose 
love she had counted always as her natural right, seeing 
even in his late harshness another proof of it, though a 
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painfnl one, should yet prefer even tlio idea of her death to 
that of his pride being lowered with her social abasement. 
That was not how she loved ; she had never thought before 
that people could love so unlike each other. 

But, at least, she was very thankful that her father was 
again reconciled to her. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

•* O'Ronrke's noble fare will ne*er be forgot, 
By those who were there, or those who were not 
Gome, harper, strike up, but first, by your favour, 
Boy, give us a cup. — ^Ah, this has some savour ! 
O'Kourke's jolly boys ne'er dreamt of the matter, 
Till roused by the noise and musical clatter ; 
They dance in a round, cutting capers and ramping, 
A mercy the ground did not burst with their stamping.'* 

Dean Swift, frvm, the Lnsh. 

Three months passed ; then " word '* came to a friend of 
Tom Conlter*s that the emigrants had landed safely — Provi- 
dence be thanked — that Tom himself had got a little work, 
and hoped to do rightly. 

When this was discussed through the country, at the 
village doors, or down the road, some wondered that old 
Coulter had gone so far at his time of life ; others blamed 
Tom for not stopping quietly at home with his father, instead 
of dragging the latter out to America; while some again 
believed both had done right. Public opinion was so varied 
that it was well, perhaps, for the peace of mind of father and 
son that they had asked no man's advice previously, but had 
gone their own road. Only James Keag held his peace. 
When directly asked, however, whether he did not miss his 
young farm-servant, since it had attracted attention that tlio 
latter, though so strong, diligent, and superior to most, had 
yet rested content with small wages, Tom*s former master 
would slowly reply — 

" He wrought well — ay, verily ! — that no man can deny," 
and again became silent. 
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In a few days the talk died out again ; so so^n are people 
commonly forgotten, although, young Tom had been a 
faTourite with many, and had held up his head high to the 
rest. 

Orange Lily was glad it was so. She had winced every 
time Tom's name was uttered, dreading lest Daniel Grilhom 
had spoken of them both in his malice and jealousy to others 
besides her father, and so " talk " would arise — talk, the 
bugbear of all honest, modest girls like herself; since the 
village folk had too often tongues like knives, bearing out in 
their own lives the proverb, "HI doers are ill deemers." 
But nothing was whispered as yet ; so she grew to feel com- 
paratively grateful to Qilhom for doing her no more harm, 
although, indeed, his silence shielded the fact of his own 
beating. 

Meanwhile, day after day slowly passed, and Lill seemed to 
herself only half alive, half awake ; and many things around 
her went by as if she did or felt them in a dream. At first 
the poor girl felt almost (not quite) glad Tom was gone, 
seeing it spared her the sharp pain of knowing him near, yet 
sundered ; later, she heavily thought that the mere chance 
of seeing him would be worth twice as much torment, one 
cheery, rousing word from him, bliss. Nevertheless, there 
was no outward change much seen in her. She rose even 
earlier, washed, worked, stitched harder, later, and more con- 
tinuously than even before ; that it was done in a spiritless 
"vray, few noticed — she had always been so quiet. If at times 
she utterly despaired, hope was more often still new and young 
.within her. After all, it was not long since Tom had gone. 
It would, surely, not be very long till he came back again. 

Soon after that Christmas came another letter from Tom 
Coulter to a different friend — this time briefer. Work was 
scarce, he said, and times bad; but they were going to 
Chicago, and hoped to do better there. None had written 
him a line from Ballyboly in answer to his previous letter ; 
and he would like well to hear some word — that was all 1 
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This news filtered througli the talk of various neighbours, 
till at last it saddened Lily's ears. " Ochone ! " she mur- 
mnred to herself ..." ochone ! " Tom was unlucky, 
was "thinking long, "and the strange longing and home-sick- 
ness thereby meant was dreaded greatly by all Ballyboly 
folk. But soon, according to her nature, she took a sober, 
very patient, but cheerier view. Her mind pondered and 
pondered over the words that he " hoped to do better,'* till 
Tom himself would have marvelled at their expansion. For 
in time they filled her witL an ever-enlarging certainty that 
Tom had hoped to do better — was doing better — ^had fine 
prospects in view — would come home maybe next year, may- 
be in the one after that ! All this while what he had written 
was but the brief expression of a deep discouragement the 
poor lad would not make further known. 

At the new year time a neighbour, whose soul rejoiced 
over a new bam as his of the parable did in anticipation, 
gave an Orange ball in the slated small-enough outhouse in 
question; and with the rest Mistress Keag and her step- 
daughter were bidden. The bam walls had been roughly 
whitewashed and decorated with some bits of winter green ; 
the earth floor was swept clean ; two or three oil-lamps slung 
on a cord lighted the scene ; and in a comer was the supper 
table, set out with cakes and farls, teacups, and redolent 
already of hot whisky-and-water. 

First the supper was partaken of ; then, when their hearts 
were warmed, and all felt full and satisfied, the dancing duly 
began. At these gatherings the guests were divided of 
late into two parties. One comprised all the older folk, who 
still loved to " foot " it on the floor, and who were anxious 
to dance none but old-fashioned country dances and reels ; 
the other, the fashionably -minded younger ones, who had 
learnt polkas and waltzes by combining to pay for a dancing- 
master from Maghrenagh all last winter, and who naturally 
wished to show off ^ what they had learnt for their money. 
The latter now carried the contest ; and the fiddlers, who 

L 
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were perched on a little platform made of a shutter on two 
barrels, gaily struck up a polka. Away went the young folk 
dancing, not in a wild throughother jumble like the gentry 
at the Castle, but cautiously in a ring, six couples only at a 
time, doing their steps at every comer, and taking good care 
not to jostle each other, lest a kick from a hob-nailed boot 
should be given with applause, " to teach them to keep the 
circle." 

Almost all were dancing except Orange Lily herself, whom 
no one had yet claimed. This was unusual, for she was con- 
sidered one of the cleverest and genteelest dancers of the 
new-fangled dances ; and, besides, was held a beauty in the 
neighbourhood, being thought pleasant-faced by all the men, 
and popular with both sexes alike for her " quietness " — tho 
most esteemed quality in the north. Her placid nature had 
complacently accepted a fair amount of continuous respectful 
homage therefore, while the good maiden trusted rather 
pharisaically that she was not vain. Now she was conscious 
of an unpleasant surprise. For a time she told herself that 
many of her friends often fared likewise ; but when the next 
and the next dances found her still seated on the planks 
ranged round the rough walls for sitters, her cheeks began to 
bum, and her eyes sought the floor. 

" Woman dear ! Are you beside me still ? Well, this is 
new uns ! " (or something new), exclaimed her step-mother, 
kindly, but with a loud wonder that the poor girl felt ill- 
timed, since several of the young people near looked round 
and smiled. She began to wonder was there anything queer 
about her plain black dress and blue ribbons. Certainly many 
of her friends wore Joseph-garments, and some even dis- 
played red arms through their thin muslin jackets, shocking 
her better taste ; " but the men seemed to admire it," she 
thought, with a curl of her lip. Mistress Keag*s remark 
had excited the good-natnre of their hostess, a farmer's wife, 
who bustled away, exclaiming, to the Orange Lily's mortifi- 
catioB, " Dear ! dear ! I must get her a partner,*' and 
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approaclied the youngest Gilhom cousin, a young man whom 
most of the girls generally despised as loutish and ill- 
humoured. To make matters worse, he seemed reluctant — 
he, who in general had no chance of such a favour as a dance 
with any of the popular girls. Poor Lily felt a mark for all 
eyes, and at that moment saw, with a start, a blue, piggishly 
small pair of orbs across the room, whose glance gave her " a 
turn " like the evil eye. Daniel Gilhom was there ! Home 
again — no doubt, on a holiday trip from Glasgow. 

Back came the farmer's wife, apparently bringing the 
sought partner after her with difficulty. 

" Will ye stand up. Miss Keag P " asked William- Thomas 
Gilhom, but with such evident reluctance that the young 
girl, flushing, replied very distinctly — 

" No, I thank you ; I like better to sit." 

" Well, I was bid ask you," h© answered, rudely turning 
on his heel. And just then the dance ceased, and his cousin 
Danny passed by. 

" Ah ! Miss Keag, were you not dancing, that I never had 
the pleasure of remarking you before ? " he cried, stopping, 
80 as to arrest the steps and attention of a good many others. 
** So you've lost our friend, Mr. Thomas Coulter. You must 
miss him very much," and he glanced round significantly at 
the bystanders, some of whom suppressed smiles. 

A quicker-witted girl might perhaps have passed worse 
through such a sudden trial than the poor Orange Lily, who 
was so slow to understand that any one could wish to pain 
her that her dewy grey eyes gazed up wideningly at Gilhom, 
utterly bewildered as to his drift. 

" Oh, ay ! We all miss him, of course," she slowly 
answered, bravely, making her words quite distinct. "But 
my father has got another boy now to do the work." 

No elaborate pretence of misxmderstanding could have 
approached the excellence of that dulness. For Dan had so 
smiled and spoken in such a warm, friendly tone that surely, 
thought the honest child, he could be no enemy. Next 

L 2 
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moment the onlookers began to disconrse each other, as if 
by common consent; something indescribable suggesting 
that the young girVs answer had given an assurance for good 
to their minds. 

On moved Dan, a smeer just raising his lip above his eye» 
tooth. 

Then — then by degrees it began to dawn on the Orange 
Lily's mind that what she dreaded had happened .... the 
" talk " had begun ! Slowly, as the tide covers the flat 
sands by the Majempsys' feirmlionse, bitemess overspread 
her heart against the traitor who had done this evil to her. 
So his smile had been that of a wolf in sheep's clothing, 
had it ? She thought indignantly, within her simple soul, 
that she would always know now what he meant by showing 
his white teeth like that. Alack ! the more she thought 
about it, the heavier and sorer the poor lass felt her heart. 

Just then, raising her down-dropped eyelids, Lily per- 
ceived Big John Gilhom, Danny's eldest cousin, staring at 
her. He was the same young man who, some years ago, 
had offered to back Tom Coulter in a fight against his own 
cousin Daniel ; and now grown older, broad and burly, was 
as universally esteemed as his brother was held cheap in the 
Ballyboly parish opinion. 

He slowly came forward now, dragging his hands from his 
pockets with a great visible effort, as if these much disliked 
being called out for any other duties besides working or feed- 
ing. Tq Orange Lily's amazement, he asked her to dance 
with him ; he whose steps made one think of an elephant 
dancing a reel — and who was seldom induced thus to divert 
the company, unless dragged up* by his friends. But he was 
smiling at her so broadly, like a good-natured man-in-the- 
moon, and he was so well-to-do, even among the richest 
farmers, and respected, that she quickly said yes. 

Great applause followed Big John's appearance, as he 
stood up with his partner in sign of his readiness to join in 
the company's d' version. A fire of jests was instantly 
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opened upon him ; Lufc in a manner that showed he was the 
favourite, not the fool, of the merry-makers, and was held 
of consequence. 

" What dance is it to be, John ? A gallop, man ? — a 
polka ? " " You'll want the whole liouse to yourself, we're 
thinking ; there's not many of your size will fit in." " Try 
a schottish, John ! " 

" Faith and 1 will noi^ then," quoth Big Gilhom, decidedly. 
** None of your new slithery-slathery waltzes for me ! What 
I like best is to see a man get up and take the middle of the 
floor — and foot it there for a good hour I * The Soldier*s 
Joy ' for me, if I may make so bold as to ask that request ; 
and I'll be bound there's a good few here will like to warm 
themselves alongside of me." 

A perfect storm of delight from the partisans of the old 
dances greeted his declaration. The hostess smiled assent ; 
the fiddlers scraped with an evident pleasure, in the lilt of 
the well-known old air, and Big John executed a bit of a 
breakdown by himself with much applause. 

'* Now, boys, off with your coats," cried he, as the couples 
formed with alacrity, more than one hale grandfather and 
grandmother among them, whose steps were the envy and 
admiration of their degenerate descendants. 

In a twinkling the men were in their shirt-sleeves ; and 
then, with an expression of glee contrasting curiously with 
the careful deportment of the new dancers, they started in 
the mazes of the vigorous reel. Big John did his steps with 
a nimbleness wonderful in such a heavy -looking man, finish- 
ing up every now and then with a solid pounding that made 
delicate-nerved folk like his cousin Daniel think it a " puffect 
mercy that he was on an earth-floor, ii/ which holes were 
cheaply mended." All such jokes the big man took with 
smiling placidity ; as if, out of kindness to his friends, he 
permitted them to make him their butt, yet knew how to 
keep himself respected. 

After the dance, up came Daniel Gilhom again (as might 
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a gnat determined to sting, with his thin body and white 
face, thought Liljr Keag, shrinking). 

"Well, Miss Keag, I'm glad to see you've such a fine 
partner at last," said he, with a langh that disagreeably 
curdled what poor equanimity had been restored to his 
victim. " I'd have danced with you myself, but was afraid 
you would care for no partner after Mr. Tamvmas Cowltert" 
emphasizing the vulgar manner of pronunciation as broadly 
as he could. 

The Orange Lily was now roused at last ; the colour of 
battle dyed her fresh • cheeks redder, the light of war shone 
in her grey eyes as she turned upon him. 

" You know well enough that I never danced with him in 
my life ; although I have little doubt upon it that he could 
beat you in that, like as in other ways." 

Her speech, always slow and deliberate, was unconsciously 
emphasized at the last words by her indignation. Daniel 
started, tried to speak, but could only produce a sound of 
anger that failed to be scorn, and with a vindictive glare 
walked away. 

Big John thoughtfully worked about the contents of his 
pockets, and stared full in his companion's face. 

"Wee Danny seems some way spiteful against Tom 
Coulter," quoth he, plainly. " Miss Keag, can you insense 
me into the reason for that ? for I thought a great heap of 
that lad, now — in his own position." 

Tho young girl was silent, with her eyes fixed on the mud 
floor. Her ears seemed to hate the loud laughter around^ 
the stamping of feet, the scraping of fiddles, the close smells ; 
she felt heated, heartsick, and only longed to be home that 
she might cry in quiet. 

" Well, well, I'm not wishing to be troublesome," said big^ 
Gilhom, kindly, if not very delicately ; " but you're young,, 
and I'm sorry for you— that's the truth. And if a body 
could stop the ill tongues that are glad enough to give talk 
about a girl " 
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He slowly ended, and gazed straiglit at lier. 

" What talk ?" she asked, with a passion she had not felt 
since she was a little child, when one day the school-children 
had jeered at Tom Coulter's old clothes. " Mr. Gilhorn, 
there is nothing true to tell I could be ashamed of ; anything 
else is lies." 

" Easy, easy ! Why now, I could hare told you that ; I 
was just convinced of that when I saw your face so open and 
innocent there a bit ago, when Dan was at you about it," 
cried the good-hearted man, jingling the. contents of his 
pockets with a really glad air, for there was no evil joy in 
him, " and 111 say so to Danny, so I will." 

" That would be like warning the thief that you fear there 
are robbers about," returned the girl, growing almost ironical 
in the bitterness of her soul. Then, because he looked so 
puzzled, she told him the whole story of how Daniel had 
once insulted her and been thereupon chastised by Tom, 
which was the origin of all his present malice. 

When she had finished. Big John, who had listened in 
utter silence, only wagged his head, and said — 

"Ay, ay, Danny has a cur'ous tongue !" 

But the poor girl felt somewhat comforted ; for in those 
days it was much to her to get a friendly look as his was, 
accompanying words that were at least not unfriendly. 

During the week that followed, she sorely needed some 
such comfort ; yet got none. For the gossip around had not 
failed to " acquaint " Mistress Keag what was surmised about 
a mutual attachment between her late ploughboy and step- 
daughter, and the good woman was very angry. A great 
gossip herself, she considered it a dire misdemeanour " for 
any one belonging to her to get talked about ;" and good- 
natured though she was, her fibre was not fine, so she daily 
lectured her step-daughter on the past, in words that kept a 
constant raw sore in the latter*s soul. Poor Orange Lily 
had always been proud enough in her quiet way, and held 
herself aloof from other girls of flighty manner and foolish 
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speech. And now to find that, throngh a pnre and honest 
love, which had begun unchecked in her childhood and but 
strengthened with years, never altered, she was considered 
to have disgraced herself below those others whose doings 
she had despised, was indeed wormwood and gall to her ! 
But for that lesson, she had been in danger of becoming a 
good, nicely-mannered Pharisee of a farm maiden ; that saved 
her. She took her moral medicine into a good heart, that 
happily sought and found in prayer its relief, then strength, 
hope, and very life ; so it became a tonic to her, not a poison ; 
and instead of growing bitter against those folk who so mis- 
judged her, she humbled herself, and felt pitiful and sympa- 
thetic to all in her own little world who were troubled, looked 
down on, and condemned for misconduct — " most likely 
wrongly, just like herself — just like herself ! " 

Lily worked hard, too, in those days, none, harder ; the 
good opinion of those she loved and lived amongst was like 
the very bread of her soul, and in this way only she could 
regain it. 

" Och ! ye do well enough now," said her step-mother one 
evening, after a long day, during which the poor young girl 
had worked " just out-of-the-common " — " well enough now. 
But if you had been as mindful in your ways last spring, it 
would have answered ye better." 

"Let her alone," said the farmer's voice gruffly enough 
l)ehind; so that both step-mother and daughter started, 
having believed him out at work carting manure from the 
till-midden. " Fair play is a jewel ! And there is no use in 
casting up the past against her now, especially when it canH 
change what's done .'" 

It was a good thing that none dared tell Keag any gossip 
against his child ; the reason being that the man was bo easy- 
going and humorous that he was well liked through the 
country, but was known likewise to have a backbone of pride 
and stern anger in him that caused cowardly and ill-tongued 
■folk to handle him cannily. Nay, not even his wife dared 
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speak a word of it to him, liad she been so minded ; which 
she was not, however, "for when you get a quiet, decent 
man for a husband, it's well to keep him peaceable,*' she 
argued to a fireside friend. "And my one would just go 
clean demented if any one said a bad word of his Orange 
Lily, there — ^he'd take their life ! " 

Nevertheless, James Keag's daughter knew in heart, with 
sadness, that his pride in her was humbled ; that he now 
looked on her with eyes no longer hard or angry, but dul], 
puzzled, and regretful. As the weeks wore away, however, 
so the talk slowly died, so the father began to look around 
again on his fields with a more cheerful face, and the forget- 
ful step-mother became her careless, kindly self again. But 
never again could poor Lily feel as before she had — to her 
sorrow — caused such mortification to those whom she loved 
so dearly ; never forget for a day that she had loved Tom 
Coulter, her father's farm-servant, whom she still believed 
worthy of her whole affection. 

It happened one noon, at dinner-time, that her father 
startled her by remarking — 

" There is a sough through the country (as I hpar tell) 
that yon two Gilhom cousins, Danny and Big John, have 
quarrelled outright." 

" What for — ^for any sake ? " exclaimed Mistress Keag, 
while such a nervous dread stirred poor Lily that she could 
not speak. For unkind gossip had not hardened but made 
her so tender, poor thing, that she winced at the very men- 
tion of reports ; wondering could Big John have said aught 
to his cousin about — ^herself. 

" They had been rivals for the old grandfather's money 
this good wee while back," said the farmer, as he placidly 
ate his potatoes and bacon. " And they came to words, as 
folks suppose, about that, the last time Danny was over here 
from Glasgow." , 

So that was all ! After all, Lily told herself it was foolish 
<5ver to think that a man's championship can stop gossip 
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about a woman. And most likely Big JoLn Iiad never 
thought more of her — after his first good-natured pily at 
seeing a young girl (like many another!) grieving herself 
and taking it to heart bitterly that the world seized her 
name to make sport with, more from idleness than out of 
mischief. It seemed likely, indeed ; for she saw nothing of 
him more that year. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

^ When seven lang years had come and fled, 
When grief was calm, and hope was dead, 
When scarce was remembered Kilmeny's name 
Late, late in a gloamin' Eilmeny cam' hame. 
And O, her beauty was fair to see, 
But still and steadfast was her e'e. 



Her seymar was the lily flower, 

And her cheek the moss-rose in the shower. 

And her voice like the distant melodic 

That floats along the twilight sea. 

But she loved to rake the lonely glen. 
And keepit afar frae the hamits of men.** 

Hogg. 

When two more years had come and gone, a report wais fit- 
fully and carelessly passed from one to another of the Ballyboly 
folk that old Coulter had died out in America — " him, ye 
mind, that lived down by the bog " (for Coulters there- 
abouts were as plenty as snipes in the old man's marsh in 
winter weather). News of it had come to his aged sister 
away in the next parish ; and one heard she took it so ill to 
heart that she had begun to fail, and was not expected to last 
long. 

Some few in Ballyboly regretted him as a decent, quiet 
creature. " Ay, verily I the best of that lot," said James 
Keag once, not knowing that his daughter overheard him. 
Her heart swelled more bitterly by far than his own, at that. 
For her part, although she had never allowed herself to 
despise the dead man, because, as Tom's father, the loving 
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111 tie soul liad tried to see only the best in him, she now 
secretly sided with those who replied that all his life long 
he had been but a "helpless body" — a dead-alive weight, 
that had to be supported by his brave young son. 

Some wondered what had become of the latter, whoso 
letter had said he was himself going further intq the 
country; then he, too, after that vague mention, seemed 
as forgotten as though he had gone down into the grave. 

After some more weeks, Lily Kcag, carefully listening, 
but not daring to inquire, heard one say that the old aunt 
was dead too, and very decently buried. Then she knew 
that the last means of hearing news of the poor toiler, far 
away in a strange land, was gone. The friends he had before 
T\T^tten to went away to work in England. Mr. Redhead, 
Tom's good pastor and patron, had got a better living. If 
he ever again wrote home, she never knew it ; and doubtless 
any letters were unclaimed. Thenceforth she never knew 
whether Tom Coulter was alive or dead. 

A change came over her whole life at Ballyboly after that. 
Instead of straining her soul, as it were, to hear some news 
of him — ever expecting, even hoping one day, only to dread 
the next, being often thrilled all through her foolish country 
maid's heart by such supposed auguries as the flight of three 
magpies for a wedding, a letter on the candle-snuJff, or float- 
ing in the shape of a tea-leaf in her cup — she now subsided 
into an utter calm of mind. 

After the inner restlessness, the hidden excitement of 
watching and waiting for two long years on some chance news, 
this seemed at first by comparison a rest that was good. Soon 
it would have turned to stagnation, but for the lesson taught 
by that previous pain : the grand lesson that some blessed 
few, like the child Samuel, seem to know from their child- 
hood — that to far more it may be given to learn through 
excess of this world's pleasures, but that we of the vast 
human crowd, alas, are taught (doubtless perforce !) by pain 
— that happiness for men and women iniust be sought in Him 
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**with whom there is fulness of joy, and at whose right 
hand are pleasures for evermore." 

So Lilj Keag learnt her lesson ; and came to know that 
of her own free will she would not have received this bless- 
ing . . . and was even glad. 
. Time passed, and the children at the Keags' farm grew 
bigger under Lily's sisterly eyes; the father perceptibly 
aged. Little fresh interests sprang up and died away — 
other broods of chickens, new calves, more crops to watch 
and reap and house ; and the summers waxed and waned. 
Meanwhile, Lily herself apparently lived heartily, did her 
quiet work without flagging, ate well enough, slept well 
enough. That she seldom laughed caused no remark, she 
had always been so quiet ; but the smile that more often lit 
up her grave, comely face grew always sweeter, till at last 
some thought it the sweetest they had ever seen on human 
face. 

Big John Gilhorn was one of these ; the rest no lovers. 

Orange Lily, since she had grown up (even though the 
gossip about her first fresh youth was never revived), seemed 
to have had none ; for, though she went to most yearly 
Orange-gatherings, fairs, and the few farm merry-makings 
like her fellows, and took a sober enjoyment therein, and 
though on summer evenings she might, and at times did, 
join other maidens and young men strolling down the road, 
and was singularly well liked by both — yet so it was. Most 
often she herself never thought about it. But again, at 
times, when her step-mother would bluntly wonder aloud at 
the young woman's continued singleness, with intentional, if 
inconsiderate, kindness, giving her, unasked, the consoling 
assurance " that 'deed, perhaps, she was far better not to be 
caring about marriage like other girls '* — in the next breath 
fervently hoping that Osilla would not take after her — at 
such times smiling doubtfully, Lill did feel something vexed 
that it was true, and that none seemed to desire her. Whiles 
she would, being an ordinary woman with some vanity in 
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lier still, say to herself with a half sigh, half smile, that 
" maybe it was because she had just no heart that way ; " 
then wonld go about her work again. 

Little by little, Lily came in the succeeding years to be 
most highly thought of among the neighbours around. 
The parents praised her as the most hard-working daughter 
and God-fearing young woman they knew. The girls all 
liked her because she was so " quiet " (word of praise !) ; 
and because she sought no man's admiration. Kone envied 
her. 

The younger men looked likingly on her from a little 
distance, but came no nearer ; kept off by that very quiet- 
ness and goodness which awed most, they knew not where- 
fore, with the sense of one superior to themselves — purified, 
they knew not by what — looking higher than themselves, 
although living like themselves amidst ploughed fields, and 
busied with like cares of seed-time and harvest, of cattle- 
rearing and farm rent. Some few approached indeed ; but 
silently felt she was not for such as they, and passed away 
to other flames, unsinged and even more friendly. With the 
quieter and older ones she was best understood, and talked 
more freely, for there was hardly an unmarried man of 
middle age in the countryside. But, naturally enough, her 
heart could not be altogether satisfied with their and their 
wives' friendly almost reverent admiration, and yet — " Her 
heart was not in it ; that was all ! " 

So the time slipped on, and she was fairly happy, like old 
folks in autumn ; yet knew herself to be living but a half 
life — a dream-life, in which no wound hurt her deeply, and 
1^0 joy gladdened her all through her soul. 

Nevertheless, there was still mirth enough up at the farm, 
as of old ; for the youngest children were still little, trouble- 
some, and happy. James Xeag, despite gathering wrinkles, 
could put away care for his crops and crack his quiet joke. 
The good wife was not a hair greyer, nor a day older, as she 
often lustily declared with laughter; and Osilla, who was 
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now a lanky, dark young creature, with a ciiild's face and a 
woman's figure, bid fair to be as merry and careless as ber 
mother. The neighbours visited them readily; but most 
regularly of all, though at long enough intervals, came Big 
John Gilhom. What he liked was to smoke quietly witli 
the farmer; and what Mistress Keag liked was to retail 
him all her gossip meanwhile. And a quarter of an hour 
after some " quare joke," to which he had silently listened, 
the big man would astonish everybody by bursting into a 
great quiet laugh ; having only then come to understand its 
merits. He let the children romp with him as they willed, 
being especially fond of Osilla, whom he called his own wee 
girl. But the eldest sister he only watched in silence year 
by year, as she moved about gently ; apparently evermore 
busied in tidying up matters in the rather disorderly farm- 
house. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

** The youth had wit himself, and could afford 
A witty neighbour his good word. 
Though scandal was his joy, he would not swear: 
An oath had made the ladies stare." 

Mallet. 

^ An acquaintance, a friend as he called himself, entered ; 
An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he." 

Gk)LDSMITH. 

It was six years after Tom Coulter had left the country, 
when, one Sunday afternoon in summer time, Big John 
sauntered over towards the Keags' farmhouse. All the family 
were sitting down below their own hill -field, by the marsh- 
edge, where was a sunny bank, and just below it a spring 
that bubbled out, strongly impregnated with iron, and cele- 
brated thereabouts for its good properties, as the Spa Well. 
This was a favourite Sunday evening resort for the neigh- 
bours, who liked lolling on the grass, and had a firm belief 
in the strengthening virtues of " a sup of the water " for 
curing the ailments of the weak. This day there were also 
there some cronies of James Keag's ; one or two girls who 
were friendly with Lily ; and two farmers' sons. 

Big John was welcomed from afar by all. For, though 
owning a much bigger farm and better position than any of 
these, he was so " free *' (i.e., friendly) to every one, and not 
in the least proud, that all his poorer friends were as much 
at their ease when entertaining him as if he supped no better 
than themselves. 

" You're quite a stranger — ay, verily I " slowly observed 
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James Keag, with a twinkle in his eye ; for, someliow, what' 
ever commonplace remark was made by any one to Big 
Gilhom was considered by the speaker as in some degree 
a joke. 

" Well . . . how is everyone ? " asked the new-comer, 
beaming a wide smile on the whole circle ; and (evidently 
considering it too much trouble to shake so many hands) 
only offering his broad palm heavily to the Orange Lily, to 
whom most folk showed their best manners. Everybody 
else felt that, somehow, as quite natural ; and when he did 
not stay beside her, as any one who was paying her attention 
might have done, but stretched his large person on the grass 
beside Mistress Keag, who merrily invited him near herself, 
every one took that, somehow, as equally natural. 

It was the children who always gathered round Lily's 
knee, while she talked softly to them, and kept them quietly 
happy in a wise, motherly manner, that it was pretty to 
watch. Now and again the others did so watch her with 
pleased eyes. If the bloom and soft roundness of earliest 
girlhood had vanished from her face, it had a sweet, steadfast 
expression of features, a tender, faraway look in the gray 
eyes, that touched some of them strangely. The men 
thought her a saint — ^and wished themselves were better. 
The girls thought her so good that — they were glad they 
were not quite as good ! Perhaps they credited her with 
even more moral strictness than poor Lily truly had ; not un- 
derstanding why she cared so little for being admired by the 
men thereabouts, or should shrink from the somewhat un- 
refined compliments that other girls accepted from their 
swains — unless that she was just too religious ! 

Mistress Keag, having the giant so near her, like Gulliver 
among the little folk, now began to make sport for the rest 
with a most approved old joke. 

" It's so long since we've seen you, Mr. Gilhom, we just 
believed you were thinking long to be married, and was 
away courting. It's time for you, man dear ! " 

M 
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As the parisb favourite was held to be a oonfirmed bachelor 
already, being shy of girls, this sally evoked much ap- 
plause. 

" Time enough," John answered, lazily staring over the 
marsh, green with flags and rushes, while here and there? 
great creamy spikes of meadow-sweet scented the warm aii\ 
" I knew a man once . . .*' he began, slowly, in a story-telling 
voice, and every one looked up interested, for a story from 
John was a rarity, indeed, and at no time a common posses- 
Bion of their own. Then Gilhom went on : "1 knew this 
man once ; and there was a woman he liked very well. And 
he thought about it for five or six years, till at last he made 
up his mind till marry her. Well, he mentioned the mattei 
to his father, and lie was not agreeable. So the man just 
waited till, after awhile, the father died — and that was some 
years. And he spoke again to his mother ; but she was 
someways disinclined for it, so he thought best to wait till 
she died — and, faith ! she took a longer time about it. But' 
at the last there was just him and woman for it !" (Here 
Big John artfully paused; and all listened attentively.) 
'*So then he named it ta herself; and she said that 
indeed she was not just that ways inclined ! She had 
her own house, and plenty to keep her, and was not 
to say young by then, nor in want of a change. Well, 
there were plenty other weemen would have taken the 
man, but he inclined to none of them ; and just every 
Sunday evening he would walk down regular to se;> 
her; and did so still when I know him afore he died, 
though turned seventy. And at last, when he took bad, 
he said what came sorest upon him was missing that 
Sunday walk." 

" And do ye tell me that he never brisked himself up to 
look out for another wife, but daundered on all his life ? " 
exclaimed Mistress Keag. 

" Just so ! He was a quiet sort of man — ^like me," placidly 
replied Big John ; and while the rest broke out in a babble 
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of remark, most joining in Mrs. Keag's jeers, lie rolled over 
on his other side near quiet Orange Lily, and chose himself 
a fresh grass-stalk to chew. She withdrew her eyes from 
studying the horizon, and said softly, 

" Mr. Gilhom, I think I would have liked that man." 

John's face broadened with delight. 

"No, would ye — ^would ye, really, now? Would you, 
really ? " he repeated, unable to express his satisfaction with 
variety, but hugely enjoying it all the same. In general he 
felt awed by the great moral and mental superiority over . 
himseK which the simple man rightly or wrongly imputed to 
Lily J her wits being, indeed, as a farthing candle to his 
rushlight. But just now she looked so gently and propi- 
tiously at him — put him so at his ease, unlike other girls, 
who teased him to attract his attention, that, after five full 
minutes' cogitation, he was about to hazard a weighty and 
different remark from his last. . . I 

At that moment up ran Osilla, her wild head crowned 
with meadow-sweet, and flingizig herself down, began pelting 
John's nose with bits of flowers. Her mother burst out 
laughing, and cried, " Look at her ! " Lill looked up per- 
turbed, and just uttered one quiet, loving " Silla ! " and the 
young sister stopped at once. She was a trouble to her 
thoughtful step-sister at times, seeming too unwilling to 
adopt the decorum of girlhood ; and while as innocent as the 
youngest of the children, being, despite her added years, just 
as hard to keep in bounds. 

"You're like one of the play-actresses at the show in 
Maghrenagh," observed John, grinning at his especial favour- 
ite, who always tried to monopolize him. " And I wouldn't 
mind " (with a great effort) " escorting you and Miss Keag 
to see them — ^if the mistress is willing." 

" ma ! ma ! — say yes," ejaculated Osilla, in an ectasy. 

" Mother, dear, I've heard it isn't a nice place, indeed ; 
thanking Mr. Gilhom most kindly all the same," pleaded 
poor Lily, in dismay ; for indeed the show was far from 

II 2 
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edifying, and John, looking at her face, could have bitten his 
tongue out. 

" Och ! now, don't preach at us, Lill ! Sure I'd like to 
go myself. Plenty of respectable people does go," re- 
torted her step-mother, half crossly, half in banter; for, 
being rather a i-i«ke in heart, the fat old soul was just dying 
to see it. 

" Ay ! but they say they are sorry for it," Lilly softly ex- 
postulated. 

" Well ! — well ! — well ! I always let the womenkind 
fight it out; and then I'm ready for whatever is finally 
agreed on," quoth Jolin, in some haste, for he was an 
arrant big coward, as regarded feminine squabbles; then 
he rolled over to graze, like Nebuchadnezzar, in another 
direction. 

^' Just in time for a squabble among the ladies ! The 
pretty dears will take to their nails in a minute. He ! he ! " 
said the voice of a new-comer from behind, with what, in 
Orange Lily's ears, sounded an evil sneer. She knew, at his 
first word, that Daniel Gilhom — the only man whom she 
had ever looked on as an enemy — ^was back on one of his 
periodical visits to Ballyboly. Her old repugnance, almost 
hatred, since he had tried to harm her by his tongue, rose 
up and filled her heart so suddenly that the day seemed cold 
and the sun shadowed. Then, horrified at her own lapse, 
because it was her nightly prayer that she might be helped 
to forgive him thoroughly as all others, she rose with an 
effort, and was the first to hold out her hand with all the 
greater cordiality. But Danny backed from her with affected 
horror. 

" Hold her somebody ; she wants to scratch my eyes out ! 
Miss Keag, I'm pufl&ckly shocked — you that I thought had 
taken to religion mth years." 

Some of the more unthinking listeners laughed at this, 
as most greeted the new-comer; Lily Keag's sweet face 
slowly flushed. Danny, simpering at his own wit, Dlaced 
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liimself aA centre in the circle, smiling aronnd, and began 
again. 

" jReely, reely ! it is quite dreadful to see the bad passions 
that exist among such dear creatures as the female sex. 
But though, no doubt, you have been abusing each other 
very badlj, Miss Keag there knows it is a Christian duty to 
forget and forgive; though maybe she herself may not 
always practise it. Mrs. Keag — ^my dear madam — I know 
you are not the lady to stand up for yourself, unless you aro 
just trampled down, but we must make allowances for your 
step-daughter that is such a saint — now-a-days ! " (here 
Danny airily waved his hand). " These pious people like 
having their own way, you know. Now— what is this little 
dispute?" 

" As you did not think it worth while to ask sooner, it is 
not worth while telling you now," calmly said Lily; her 
clear voice sounding before the rest had time to give their 
expected tribute of a general giggle. 

Then she turned away to her youngest brother, an urchin 
that was dabbling in the iron- ooze, and staining his pina- 
fore yellow with rust. Danny looked slightly discounten- 
anced by her placidity, but tried fresh ground in haste. 

" Well, Cousin John — haven't spoken to you yet — but no 
offence. I hope — ^he, he ! — that you're glad to see me." 

Up got John Gilhorn, stretched himself silently to his full 
height and breadth, looked down at his cousin, as if, but 
that he disdained touching such a worm, he would " knock 
him into smithereens ; " and gravely said, — 

^' James Keag ... if it's agreeable to you • • • I'd be 
glad to go now and see your pigs." 

At tea in the farm kitchen, that evening. Mistress Keag, 
who was as unobservant as she was good-humoured, re- 
marked, in a tone of triumph, when her husband and guest 
came in and sat down at the board, 

" Ah ! Mr. Gilhorn, I was telling your cousin Danny that 
Lill would not let even an old wife like me go to the 
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Maglirenagli sHow — ^and lie np like a mazi, and Bays he'll 
take me himself ! Now you'll come too, with Osilla, quick 
enough." 

Big John laid down the round of bread and butter he 
was just going to bite into, and said, emphatically, — 

" You'll excuse me, ma'am . . . but I'll not stir one foot ! 
I don't speak to Daniel ; nor will I suffer him to speak to 
me. And I'm — I'm queerly surprised that you bore with his 
impudence this very day." 

" Hut ! Danny must always have his joke ! And very 
pleasant-spoken he is to me ; although he and Lill seem 
to have some turn against each other," retorted the good 
wife, warmly ; for she would never be too old not to be 
gratified by a young man's compliments. And neither she 
nor her husband understood well why Danny and their 
daughter were not on good terms ; when he was so civil to 
themselves, some part of the fault was surely hers. 

Keag now fairly roared laughing ; for to see John roused, 
and his big face redden like a setting sun, was a rare 
sight. 

" Ah ! my boy, I'm feared Daniel has got the best of you 
with the old grandfather," he cried. 

" Taith ! and he has," returned John, with recovered good 
temper, biting his bread like an alligator, after that short 
fast. " I am * the worst in the world ' with the poor old 
man now — and Daniel is all in all 1 So I've not been near 
the farm this some time past — nor will go." 

When tea was finished. Orange Lily silently collected all 
the broken bread ; and her father, perceiving John Gilhom's 
eyes upon her, said, half in apology, half proudly, in a 
whisper — 

" It's to feed that old witch down the road there. Mv 
girl has kept her alive for years. I trust she'll be repaii^ 
in heaven ; for, faith ! she doesn't even get thanks fror? 
her here." 

The farmer's pride in his eldest daughter was as great 
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once more, but cnriously different from that lie had felt years 
ago in the bonny lass whose manners so far surpassed those 
of her fellows. He felt now as one who had unwittingly 
reared a saint — an incomparable but rather incomprehensible 
daughter, who was doubtless praiseworthily but uncomfort- 
ably anxious to wash the feet of others not half so good as 
nerself. The process of re-adjusting his good opinion of 
his child had been slow and puzzling ; but at last was done. 
He judged her now as one of those blessed* but simple- 
minded people in whom worldly wisdom is not to be 
expected ; and only thought of her early attachment as a 
mental aberration, excusable in one whose conscience for- 
bade her being a respecter of persons, and a proof that 
if such good people's friends were only properly determined 
with them they could save them from becoming utter 
fanatics. 

The two men strolled outside to smoke, then, while the 
goodwife was preparing the pig's pottage. She seemed 
always either preparing or dispensing ; while, on the con- 
trary, her step-daughter was as continually putting by 
broken bread, mending, and tidying. For it often brought 
a thought- wrinkle on the latter's smooth forehead that in 
their family the mouths were now more, and the bodies 
bigger, to be fed ; and yet crops had been bad and the rent 
backward, and her father, who had never been a strong man, 
was feebler now. By-and-by Lill went out and begrm col- 
lecting hens and chickens and ducks, to shut them up for 
the night ; then Big John slowly approached her, and took 
his pipe from his mouth. 

" I wonder, now, you don't make the children do that," 
said he, glancing with a newly come disapprobation to where 
Osilla and her brothers were indulging in romps round the 
horse-pond — ^merry enough to watch, but no more useful, in 
John's opinion, that moment, than the gambols of rabbits. 
'* You are breeding them up to be lazy." 

" Indeed, Mr. Gilhom, I do try to do the best for them," 
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answered the Orange Lily^ somewhat perturbed at such an 
unexpected reproach. 

" I won't gainsay but you do," solemnly replied her self- 
made judge. " But you are like a new policeman ; you do 
your duty, but you do more nor your duty ! You are always 
for sparing them— and who thinks of sparing you ? " 

With increased surprise. Orange Lily could find nothing 
to say but " Shoo — shoo ! now," to those most foolish of 
birds, the turkeys. John came nearer, and cleared his throat 
portentously three times, each time pausing in a most omi- 
Dous way to speak. 

" And I wanted to speak ... I have a thing to say 
. . . for I'm just heart-sorry now to have even named the 
show to you ; and that's the truth ! . . . And I ask your 
pardon for thinking you would go . . . And — and that'a 
all ! " 

" You could not say more; and thank you kindly," said 
the young woman, giving a gracious glance into his eyes, 
that seemed to him to go thence plump down into his soft 
heart. 

Then, after a few seconds of chicken manoeuvring — ^f or it 
was hard to count them all on the roost — Lill, feeling encour- 
aged to speak openly, and womanlike, enjoyed the opportunity 
of preaching a little sermon to a man whose friendship and 
good-humour she reckoned on to make him take it not ill, 
said in her turn, 

" And if you'll excuse me, Mr. Gilhorn, I was a little 
troubled in mind to hear you speak as you did of your cousin 
this evening. Surely you ought to forgive him ; " and Lill 
paused with her hand on the fowlhouse half -door, and looked 
up with reproach and pleading deepening her good grey eyes. 
" It's not Christian, you know, to bear malice ; although he 
has, no doubt, ill-treated you. . . . I — I had something 
against him myself once, but forgave it long ago." 

Big John stared with a most troubled look at the 
comely, accxising farm-angel, who so arraigned him; and 
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his whole body heaved with a reproachful sigh, like a 
breeze of wind. 

•• "Well, now ! . . . I never expected that from you ; 
when it was about yourself, and none else, the first quarrel 
arose betwixt him and me, now five years ago . . . and 
six months ! And a Christian I can be when it's only to 
forgive what harm he does myself ; but I disremember where 
we are bidden forgive the harm done on those we care a 
heap more for ilian ourselves. . . . ! O — ^just, I can 
never get over how ill he abused you ! ** 

A thrill of pleasure vibrated through poor Lill one 
moment. The next she reproached herself for such a feeling 
sprung from the vain and baser part of her nature. Yet it 
was long — ^so long since she had had words spoken to her in 
such a tender strain ! And the love of her family was only 
her natural right ; the almost universal esteem of the neigh- 
bours she was used to, and gave it no thought ; but this 
seemed to be a warmer, more satisfying tribute of respect, 
after all, to a lonely human heart — no more, of course ! 
So she was amazed and rather glad, but ashamed to be 
at all thus moved ; and fumbled at the door-hasp with 
awkward fingers and eyes soberly downcast. At last she 
murmured, 

" Indeed, indeed, I am not near worthy that you should 
mind that all this time, Mr. Gilhom ; but thank you very 
much." Then, with an irrepressible ejaculation of wonder^ 
** And J who never thought you were such an' a friend of 
mine ! " 

" Who else, under heaven, did you think I came visiting 
here for ? " returned Big John, in a deep, somewhat agi- 
tated grumble, meant for a murmur, churning the keys and 
coppers in his pockets hurriedly up and down. 

Then he glanced with a rather piteous uncomfortable- 
ness at the farm-yard, round which the children were 
racing, apparently bent on pulling each other's hair ; 
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whilst close by Osilla and lier brothers were teasing the 
collie dog. 

"It's a thronghother place this, TVon't yon come down 
by the beech hedge a minnte . . . ah do ! " 

" I can't. I must feed the pigs," hastily returned the girl, 
and she leant against the pump, as if glad to know that every- 
thing in the world was not unreal, nor changed strangely in 
the twinkling of an eye, like this, her acquaintance of years. 
" Could you not speak here, please; if — you have really any- 
thing to say ? " 

Big John gave a sort of groan. 

" Och, I could . . . and maybe it's as well said one 
place as another . . . but the long and the short of 
it is this, Miss Keag, though I have noticed rightly you've 
never been much on for marrying — lam!! . . . It came 
on me a year or two ago. And if you can noways make up 
your mind to have me, well . . . and . . . good ! 
But, if you incline towards me, why — why — well and better ! " 
And with a great effort he pulled both hands out of his 
pockets. 

Lill felt almost giddy ; her face paled, and she looked 
utterly dismayed and sorrow-stricken. 

" O Mr. Gilhom, I'm sorry with my ^hole heart," was all 
she found breath to whisper. 

*'Ay, ay, I was thinking as much," said Big John, very 
slowly, after a pause, during which both heard the ticking of 
his great turnip-sized watch ; then he turned his back, and, 
staring at the bam wall, added, " You'll be like the woman I 
spoke of this very day — ^not just that ways inclined." 

" There are plenty of others in the country, Mr. Gilhom, 
better looking, and with more fortune nor me, who would be 
glad enough — " 

" Sure I know — I know — ^I know J " and Jchr. desperately- 
waved his arm, as though implying they bothered his very 
soul. "But a woman's more plague than peace, unless 
I get a bit used to her, quiet like ; and I've watched you this 
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three year? , . . ! Maybe, after anotlier wee bit — Well, 
well ! . , . Good evening.'* 

And away he trudged, while the children clamoured after 
him. Orange Lily slipped into the byre alone ; and sitting 
down there sadly, thought awhile of such another time nearly 
■«*ven years ago. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

** Dust unto dust, 
To this all must : 
The tenant has resigned 
The faded form 
To waste and worm — 
Corruption claims her kind." 

Scott. 

Some two or three years past, Colonel Alexander, np at the 
Castle, had " got married on an English lady with an estate 
and fortnne," as the Ballyboly people expressed it. So more 
than half the year was spent by them across the water, 
although they regularly paid visits to their home in Ulster, 
But the twin sisters still kept their own rooms at the Castle 
at all times, owing to their younger brother's kindness ; and 
yearly increased in gladness and in all good works, although 
Miss Edith's health had somewhat failed, and she required a 
donkey-chair. 

One day, the Castle ladies were brought on a silver salver 
what seemed a begging missive, as was not nnusual; dirty, 
and smelling of peat-reek. It ran as follows : 

** Deab madams, with respect too youre ownered ladyships and in the 
naime off the lord I umbly creaive the request of yez both to cum 
and spake a wored in private. I amm 86 yeares of aige and no more 
speedy att travalin and has none too seport me being a Dessolet 
orf ant. So youre ladyships will see that theaire iss a call for a fire 
onn the harth too warem sum Drinks for a sickley hart and a soone 
Departing sperit. 

" but i doo not craiv a Peneworth, onely to just say this one wurred 
too you afore i go. No more at pressent from your umble tenent, 

MaBEY DEYYELIN. 
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The name was quite "unfamiliar to the lady-sistors ; but, 
on inquiry, they found it was that of the old crone who was 
generally regarded by the Ballyboly folk as Orange Lily's 
tame witch, whom she alone by her goodness controlled (and 
that not always !) from overlooking their cattle and casting 
an evil eye on the children. Going down to her mud cabin, 
accordingly, with gifts in their hands — since they disbelieved 
in the pride of her letter — they were" surprised to find the 
ancient woman as forbidding and morose as in the days when 
she had barred her door against them. Although she 
allowed them to cross her threshold, she took their alms 
without thanks ; and neither time nor trouble seemed likely 
to elicit what she had really wanted, since on this point she 
would only grunt. At last, just as with worn-out patience 
they rose to go, she suddenly produced a tattered Bible ; and 
politely remarking that she considered them the only honest 
people in the country, intimated that they were to be wit- 
nesses to her will, which was written as follows, on the fly- 
leaf : 

*' I bestowe all i hae onn James Keag*s eldest dochterr, 
barring what iss to bury mee in the tea-pot." 

"And the Lord knows that's little,'* she added, glowering 
at the sisters as if fearing they might rob her. Considering 
that she had lived by begging and stealing, until of late Lily 
Keag had altogether supported her, the Misses Alexander by 
no means doubted the truth of that last assertion ; and only 
wondered what miserable rags would be the reward of that 
poor old soul's good human angel. 

Some three months later, however, the witch was found 
dead in her bed. And on Orange Lily going down with her 
father to perform out of pure charity what they now could 
for the dead, they found, to their unspeakable surprise, 
nearly five pounds in silver in that same tea-pot. Other and 
far larger sums were discovered secreted up the chimney, in 
the thatch, and under the mattress ; forty pounds in all. So, 
since no one disputed the -mil, the ladies having told of its 
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existence, LUl, seeking heavenly treasnre, got a small earthly 
dower, and became an example of the rewards of virtue 
which set all the other yonng women of Ballyboly for some 
time crazed to support aged beggar women likewise. 

One day the ^* old ladies," as they began to be called, came 
up to the farm to congratulate their young friend and 
former school-&vourite in their gentle formal way ; and the 
one asked — 

" By the way, Lily, did you ever finish your feather- 
bed ? " 

" Just last year, Miss Edith. It was slow work picking 
up the feathers,'' answered the young woman, with a patient 
apologetic smile. 

" And now that I think of it, did you ever hear what be- 
came of your little playfellow of old, Thomas Coulter," the 
other twin added, being reminded of bygone days by her 
sister's question. 

"No, MissAKce." 

" Och ! he's settled and married out in America — or may- 
be dead. Anyhow, he has clean forgotten Ballyboly," lustily 
replied Mistress Keag, who never shunned answering on this 
subject, as if they had nothing to conceal ; although, to do 
her justice, she had not once broached it herself for some 
five years back. 

Clean forgotten ! The words rang afterwards, in still 
moments, in poor Orange Lily's ears, like a far-off knell, 
which earth's noises mostly drown. Maybe, indeed, it was 
true ; she could not tell ! For now, most often, she seemed 
to herself waiting for one who yet she knew would never 
come; and yet could not but wait. If alive, she still 
believed — not daring to appoint times or seasons to the ful- 
filment of her thought — that he would return. But often, 
another thought came that he was dead ; perhaps long, weary 
months ago. 

That was a trying autumn on old folk. They died, 
" verily," said James Keag, " as the ripe horse-chestnut* 
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drop from the trees ; " and amongst the rest the old grand- 
father Gilhorn was laid beside his fathers' graves in the full 
churchyard. Few were surprised, but most were sorry to 
hear that he had left all he possessed to Daniel Gilhorn, but 
not a halfpenny of his large sayings to Big John. 

" Och ! it was the blarneying that done it," was tha 
universal opinion through the country side; and although 
Daiuiy swaggeringly promised to take a farm and settle in^ 
Ballyboly, foreseeing that he would be a little king in the 
coantry, but not much of a man in town, the neighbours 
would have preferred his cousin of few words to be a 
'* big man/' in both senses, among them. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

^ Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crowned. 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good." 

Goldsmith. 

"One 

Who thinks the all-enoircling sun 
Bises and sets in his backyard." 

GrOLDSMITH. 

One evening, in the follov^ing spring, John Gilhom came up 
to the Keags' farm to drink tea, and accompany them to a 
village concert at Ballyboly. This was got np by the good 
Alexander ladies, under the patronage of the Colonel himself 
and his wife ; while the performers were to be some guests 
who were staying at the Castle, and also the church choir. 

When Orange Lily entered the kitchen from putting on 
her neat black Sunday gown, she saw an unusual stir, and 
her step-mother, with a jubilant countenance, frying some- 
thing. 

" Pancakes to-day, mother ! — what day is it ? " the little 
ones were clamouring, plucking at her gown, for these 
dainties were significant of a gala day. And " Pancakes — 
what has happened ? " echoed Osilla, with a joyful sound, 
poking a wild black head out of the closet she shared with 
her sister, then blushed. 

" O Mr. Gilhom, I didn't know you were here, or I'd have 
come sooner.*' 
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"Ay! verily, it's for him the pancakes is. Oh, there's 
great news of him entirely ! He's been at Maghrenagh fair, 
I'm thinking — ^haven't ye, John ? " hnmoronsly observed 
James Keag, and winked at his sons. 

As this was the great " conrting fair " of the district, sup- 
posed to be pecnliarly frequented by yonng folk " up for 
marrying," the two merry, gawky lads grinned from ear to 
ear, John's state of singleness being a standing joke, with a 
fine old flavour about it. 

" Was it a good fair, Mr. Oilhom ? " cried the mistress, 
merrily joining in the attack. 

" Ay — for beasts," replied the embarrassed victim. 

« But not for coorting purposes,'* rejoined the farmer, with 
the heartsomest laugh he had given for many a long day, 
having grown duller of late months. " And yet I've a notion 
ye've somehow suited yourself — eh, John ? " 

Big John actually blushed. 

" Och, Janoes ! Quiet, James ! ... be quiet, James," he 
murmured, while a fine sunset effect was displayed on his 
broad cheeks as he devoured huge bites of buttered oat-cake, 
in the vain attempt to appear unconcerned. 

" They are always teasing him, and it's a shame," hotly 
muttered young Osilla to her sister, being invariably John's 
devoted champion. 

But something unusual in the well-accustomed victim's 
expression induced Lill to whisper by and by to her father^ 
at a good opportunity ,-; — 

" Is it true ? " 

" ' Deed is it ! Only don't let on to the rest," the farmer 
solemnly answered, but apparently having in his mind a 
well-pleased background of thought. 

As for Orange Lily, her heart grew so light and glad she 
«. ould have sung her usual grace after meat ; and she frave 
poor John such a kind, sympathizing smile that it warmed 
him through and through. So, feeling gay, he made a great 
effort, and told them a story. 

N 
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" Have you heard about my brother, and the ehupoh bar- 
mo-ni-um ? " he asked. " No ? Why, that is a piece of 
fun — ^what you might call a * big piece ! ' . . . Fop, the 
Castle ladies were wanting it up to the school-house for to- 
night; and he was labouring in his own field convenient to 
the churchyard, when the sexton called him, and says, 
* William-Thomas,' says he, * the ladies were examining this 
instrument, ftnd I understood them to say it was out of tune, 
by reason of the cowld getting into its inside. So, after they 
left, I lit some fire, to give them every, satisfaction. Now, 
how near it would you advise for to put her ? ' So, with 
that, the two consulted, and at last hoisted the harmonium 
right on the top of the big stove ! . . . But when the 
ladies came down awhile later, you never heard such a 
whullaballo as took place ! And the colonel's wife laughed 
till she cried, for they had it just over-roasted, she said ! I 
ratherly think my brave brother will not meddle with har- 
moni-ums soon again." 

The whole party went that evening together to the school- 
ho.use, where Gilhom placed himself beside the Keags^ and 
among the smaller farmers, on the school-benches ; though 
he had bought a dearer ticket for the front chairs, behind the 
Castle party, whence his cousin Danny surveyed with a 
supercilious air. Mistress Keag was overjoyed at this proof 
of Big John's condescension. Her step-daughter only 
inferred that his sweetheart was not present. 

Now the Orange Lily had never once entered the school- 
house again since the days when she and Tom Coulter had 
gone there together, long ago. This night the walls were 
all decorated with flags and evergreens by the Castle gar- 
dener — yet still, there were the maps they had so often studied 
side by side ; the black half -circle on the floor round which 
they had stood ; the very form she sat on had been that of 
his class — the highest. 

So she sat silent, and her heart grew tender thinking of 
tho8e days, and the music melted her soul within her. In 
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lier opinion all the fine guests from the Castle sang beanti- 
fuUy, one after another ; although Big John opined in a loud 
whisper, it was " just a wee thing too fine for him." When 
Miss Alice and Miss Edith, skilled musicians both, got up 
upon the little platform, and played a duet on the piano, his 
face took quite a pitying expression. 

" Poor old ladies ! Och ! och ! they're near done," ho 
whispered again, close into Lily's ear, who sat beside him, 
clacking his tongue. " To think that it takes the two of 
tlhem to play one tune ! " 

When the young woman, suppressing a smile, explained 
very low that it was not feebleness which prompted this 
fashion of piano-playing so new fangled to him, the big man 
listened to her superior knowledge with respect ; but on a 
quartette being suj:ig immediately afterwards, he barely con- 
trolled himself till the last note ended, and then burst out, in 
an under-gobble of excitement, " Well . . . well . . . 
well ! You won't tell me you was good music, anyhow ! 
The one singing up and the other down, and none sticking 
to the same notes. Such a hash and a mash I niver heard ! " 

Next the choir were called up to perform in a chorus, the 
Orange Lily and her brothers among them. This received 
much applause, for almost every one had a relation among 
the singers, and when they slipped back to their seats. Big 
John said with fervour, 

" I could pick out your voice. Miss Keag, amongst the 
whole pack." 

And Mistress Keag whispered in proud greeting to her 
fions, 

" I heard the bumming of ye both above all the rest of 
them ! " 

Thenceforward, having thus proved what they could do, 
the audience listened complacently to the gentlefolks' far 
less loud attempts, although occasionally uncei'tain whether 
they heard Italian or English. Big Gilhom, however, was 
fascinated by his brother's movements, the renowned 

N 2 
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William-ThoTiias, who was fidgeting with *ome object he 
kept between his legs. 

" What are you fustling with, boy ? " he mnttered, bend- 
ing inquisitively forward. 

" It*s an opera-glass. They tonld me it was grand for see- 
ing with; but I'm something shy of using it," responded 
the unlucky harmonium-mender. 

" Put it up, lad, put it up ! " encouraged his brother, as 
just then young Mrs. Alexander herself stood up to sing. 
And thus fortified, William-Thomas slowly drew out a small- 
sized telescope, and applied it to his eye. 

In a few seconds the singer's pretty face began to twitch 
curiously, and her gaze seemed spellbound to that quarter 
of the room. 

" Can you see onything the better ? " anxiously whispered 
John, while poor Lill felt a sort of amused but distressed 
shame, and two coastguardsmen near almost choked with 
smothered laughter. 

" The deil a hait ! It all swims," was the muttered reply, 
as the disappointed one dropped his optical instrument. And 
Big John imparted thereupon to his neighbour, with a saga- 
cious nod, the song being ended, 

" I've no great opinion of telescopes myself — ^for once I 
had a queer curiosity about those spots in the sun's face you 
read of in the newspapers. So I borrowed a spy-glass, and 
sat down under a hedge to have a good blink through it. 
But, would ye believe it — its burned me that bad that the 
divil a haporth o' sun could I see ! and the useless thing 
spoilt my eyesight on me for a good wee while afterwards." 

Going homewards, in the darkness, when about half way^ 
Orange Lily found herself alone with Big John ; since her 
step-mother had somewhat unusually called Osilla forward. 
She began to speak, therefore, with a shy, sweet voice. 

" 0, Mr. Gilhom," she said, " is it really true you are 
going to be married? It would make me so happy to 
Lear it." 
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** No — ^wonld it ? " muttered her big companion, after a 
doubtful panse, in a' curious manner ; and thoughtfully re- 
volving in his pocket his huge door-key he there carried. 

" Indeed it would ! I am so truly glad to know you have 
given over liking me — or rather have fonnd some one yon 
like better," Lill made answer, a tender mirth playing npon 
her last words, while her congratulation sounded as truthful 
as it had been gracefully uttered. 

" I*m — ^heart — sorry — to hear — that," slowly fell from Big 
John's lips; and although the words sounded lumpishly 
spoken, that very weight made them sink into his hearer's 
soul plnmp, as if lead had dropped into her mind. She 
stood still, dumbfoundered. " Sure it was you, and none 
other, your father was joking about," he went on, with a 
slow heaving of anger within him, poor man ! at her past 
want of understanding, and a kind of shame, too, mingling 
in his voice. " I was not for naming it again for a year or 
so, maybe, till give yon time ; but in course of business with 
James Keag this day, it came out, unbeknownst to me like, 
what a heap I thought of you — he was over anything 
pleased, and the mistress too — and they both bid me to speak 
up, and have no fears ! " he added, in dull explanation, his 
mortification becoming tempered again by his patience, and 
the certainty that after all reigned supreme in his soul that 
Orange Lily was too good and tender and holy-minded a 
woman to make sport of him to the world, or refuse him 
without high reasons. 

Lill, alas! knew now why the pancakes had been fried, 
and that hesr father had been so jubilant, her step -mother ^ 
solemnly wise -looking at times, that evening, out of their 
wont. She began again to walk swiftly after the others; 
but, for the next half mile, what talk passed between them 
was most painful to her. Between pauses of five minutes, 
poor Big John, without plucking up courage again to ask 
her downrightly to have him, yet offered to give her a 
month — six months — a year, to think tre matter over ; and 
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although she gently but steadfastly assured him it was all of 
no use, he still persevered, as one who kindly ofEers to lay 
by some sweetmeat till a wayward child chooses to take it. 
At last he began to press so weightily and persistently to be 
told her reasons for conduct that seemed to him so foolish 
and incomprehensible, passing even most ** women's capers ! " 
that poor Orange Lily, after striving to evade his directness 
of questioning, feeling distressed, perplexed, and driven into 
a comer, let escape her lips rather than knowingly uttered, 

"Mr. Gilhom — I am promised to another man." 

"^o/" ejaculated John, in pure surprise, after a long 
pause to draw his breath; then added, with bitter re- 
proach for his wasted courtship, "And me after you — ^not 
knowing — all this time." 

" I could not tell you, indeed," the young woman mur- 
mured, grieved and humiliated that he thought himself 
treated unfairly. " It's maybe best to tell you all about it* 
It is to— Tom Coulter." 

" Your father^ 8 farm-servcmt ? " uttered Big John, as if he 
could not believe his ears, his pride stung to the quick on 
discovering such a rival. 

" Yes, Mr. Gilhom, just so. Now you would sooner look 
at the dirt under your feet nor me," she answered, with a. 
sort of sad satire, but the minute after began softly to cry. 
Now, if there was one thing on this earth which reduced the 
big man beside her to deplorable weakness, and shore him of 
his locks of strength, that was a woman's tears. Before they 
had gone much further he was trying to console in his turn 
the comforting angel of all distressed Ballyboly with sighs, 
and clacks of his tongue, and pitying ejaculations. And so, 
between her tears, the saddened soul, being a little relieved 
to have a listener at last, told the whole story. 

" But will he have enough to keep you, if he does come 
back ? " practically inquired the disappointed rival. 

" He won't come back unless he has." 

" And if he never comes — ^it'Il be gej and hard upon you.**" 
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"Whatever God sends me will not be too hard, Mr. 
Gilhorn," Lill replied, drying her eyes at last, and with 
a sweet and cheerful assni'ance composing her voice 
again. 

" In conrse not,** assented Big Gilhorn, as to a proposition 
he conld not dispute. ** And yet whiles one thinks things 
might be as well for ns easier.! — when bad weather comes — 
or disease among the cattle, like." 

" Nay, I feel sure now that even the hardest times were 
best for me," the poor sonl said fervently, a thrill of such 
living conviction vibrating through her voice that it im- 
pressed the man more strongly than many a sermon. 

Then she went on, gazing up at the changeless stars, and 
more as if pursuing her own train of thought, than seeking 
to persuade her hearer : 

** Little by little I have come to understand it. When not 
a sparrow f alleth but He knoweth it, and even the very hairs 
of my head are numbered, is it out of reason that a loving 
Father should order all the events of my life for my good, 
Tvhen I am of more value than many sparrows ? I feel it 
. . . I know it, because I have asked and been answered ! 
With fuller happiness, I would never have been forced into 
looking higher than this earth for my best gladness." 

Then she added lower, in a voice of which the low, fine ton© 
fitly brought to the world outside the secrets of the innermost 
holy place of her mind, 

" Maybe I am not fit, not worthy for the happiness and 
responsibilities of other women; maybe I would have wor- 
shipped my husband over much till have rightly served my 
God." 

" Plenty of rare bad ones gets married anyhow," bluntly 
argued John. " And I wouldn't be much of a one to be 
worshipped, if you took me .' " 

* * Most likely it is the only chance of making the bad onc<« 
better," calmly replied Lily Keag, as if on ground she well 
knew. " And, if they cannot rear their children to godli- 
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noes, the little ones may teach them the way to the kingdom 
of heaven." 

Then neither spoke again tiJl they reached the top of the 
farm-hill, where, through the darkness of the night, they 
could dimly descry the figures of the farmer a«d his wifo 
waiting for them. • 



^ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

^ The farmer's thoughts ? and were they something sad. 
And did pale Conscience put her horse-hair on ? " 

Buchanan. 
** The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow, 
She draws her favours to the lowest ebb ; 
Her tides have equal times to come and go ; 

Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web ; 
No joy so great but runneth to an end, 
No hap so hard but may in fine amend." 

Southwell. 

" Well/' called ont Keag and his good mistress, cheerily, 
" whoD will the wedding be ? " 

" We'll discourse about that, maybe, another year," replied 
Big Gilhom's voice, with ponderous gravity. 

Both the parents cried out ; and the farmer, who in his 
great amazement was almost tempted to scent in this a 
sniff of popery, the abomination of all sound Protestant 
Orangemen like himself, demanded passionately, with that 
terrible doubt in his voice : 

" Lilyun !^-don't tell me your religion would drive ye to 
be a papish nan ! " 

" Hoot, James, you're a fool ! It's only to be an old maid 
she wants," jeered his wife. 

" Listen now, the two of yez ... I want no woman 
dragooned intil being my wife !" broke in Big John, stam- 
mering in his earnestness, but impressing them all therewith 
none the less. " It is her and me for it I — and noan else 
need meddle betwixt us. But — but if she's nagged at on 
this account, we're off our hargaiuy James ! " 
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And, Laving thus gallantly delivered himself of his sweet- 
heart's defence, he made off down the hill with great 
strides, rattling door-key, knife, picker, tobacco-pouch, 
and the other furniture of his pockets, in an agitated 
manner. 

Those left behind dismally entered the farm-house. Osilla 
had vanished ; but the boys were encircling the peat-blaze 
they had stirred up again on the kitchen hearth, and looked 
up with bright curiosity. They were harshly bidden begone 
upstairs to their beds in the garret by their father, and slunk 
away in wonder at such unusual severity. James Keag- 
mutely beckoned to his daughter, then, to follow him into 
the parlour. Mistress Keag might have gone with them ; 
but was too daunted by her husband's manner, which boded, 
in her experience, a rare but all the worse outburst of wrath. 
When such storms had, in late years, fallen upon herself, she 
had been used to invoke her step- daughter's shelter, whose 
gentle influence with the father for peace was irresistible. 
But now, weakly deserting her helper in the hour of need, 
the good wife murmured to herself, with blame, yet pity for 
the victim, " The dear help her — he's fit to kill her ! " and 
remained in the kitchen stirring the pigs' food in the big 
boiler on the fire ostentatiously, as if every one must 
know she had to see to that; yet, to satisfy the cravings 
of curiosity, stealing on tiptoe every few minutes to 
listen at the parlour key-hole, since they had shut to the 
^oor. 

Inside the parlour, the farmer stood looking at his 
daughter. His face was grey and so strange in its expression 
that, with a sudden fear knocking at her heart, die put out 
her hand with imploring gentleness, saying, 

"Dear father, don't strike me. You did so once, you 
know, and I — I — never could quite forget it. Only, don't 
do that . . please ! " 

His gaze turned, at that, to one of such grieved reproach, 
that she saw at once her error; but before the words of 
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qnick atonement could cross her penitent lips, he had sunk 
down on a chair and laid his grizzled head upon his crossed 
arms on the table. 

"My girl — ^my girl ! " he groaned, "this is a bad night's 
job for me." 

All his daughter's fears of him had fled ; but alarm for 
him took their place. She had never seen the easj-going, 
humour-loving, practical man like this before ; and a good 
father he was to her, and dearly beloved, although as rough 
and hard on the surface as a nut's husk. 

She knelt down beside him in haste, putting her hands 
beseechingly on his knee. 

" What is it, father ? . , , Father, you don't surely 
want to turn me out to a man I don't care for ? Have I 
not wrought hard enough, that you would wish to get rid 
of me ? " 

" My poor lass ! Better turn you out to him than to the 
workhouse. . . I'm clean ruined ! " 

" Ruined ! " repeated the poor girl, with a low, quavering 
cry ; then, raising her eyes involuntarily, the prayer came 
from her lips as naturally, and only a moment later than 
that cry, " O my dear Lord — ^help us." 

The farmer put out his hand to caress her head, and went 
on more soothingly. 

" Maybe it's not just so bad. . . ! But how can I hold 
up my head till John Gilhom, and you not marry the man^ 
when I owe him nearhand fifty pounds ? " 

Orange Lily's amazement was great. She knew, indeed^ 
that things had gone badly with them of late; but her 
father was too reticent to let even her know how matters 
truly stood with him — much less his wife. Now, however, 
she coaxed him and besought him, till little by little, in 
low, broken sentences, he told her how small debts of long 
years' standing, with their exorbitant interest to the petty 
usurers who fatten in the country as in towns, had never 
been paid off ; how the last flax-crops had brought less than 
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she guessed ; and, as she ahreadj knew, the pigs had been 
iliseased. 

" And, if yonr mother had lived, things wonld never have 
gone so far astray with ns," he said, sighing. " But, with 
your step-mother and me it has always been, ' take things 
easy,* and * trust to luck.* Then I told Big John there, near 
two years ago, how the very life was just sucked out of me 
with these whcen wee debts and their awful interest. 
* Faith,* said I, * that money borrowed was like leeches, that, 
after curing, should stick on and kill you.* And, like a good 
friend, he offered to lend me what would pay off the whole 
rick-me-tick ! — and ask only fair interest as an honest man. 
Then, to-day, we met to speak on the subjeck, and I said 
if I had but ten pounds more to buy a beast at to-morrow's 
fair, it would answer me well ; but, as it was, I had naught 
to pay him off with yet, forbye that I was sold up, and 
quitted this roof I was bom under, and that I brought your 
mother to.** (James Keag*s voice choked.) " * God forbid,* 
says John, and let on ** (intimated) " there was one in my 
house he liked more than his money, and would gladly swap 
the whole kettle of fish with me for — only that, as a prudent 
man, he could not rightly afford it. (Here the farmer gave 
a small shrewd smile, which his daughter was glad to see 
again.) '* But he offered me the money for the beast on the 
spot, and would take no denial.** 

" My money ! There is mine in the bank,** exclaimed 
Lily, in pure wonder that he had never asked her for it ; and 
with a great sense of relief to find the matter not so hope- 
lessly bad as the fear of ruin had implied. But her father 
drew his sleeve across his forehead, and answered slowly, 
with painful emotion, 

" I feared that was how it would be, my wee Orange Lily. 
Take ycmrs — ^that I*ve thanked the Lord for on my knees 
many a night, thinking it would still keep you from the 
workhouse, if all the rest of them went there.** 

The girl sprang to her feet, and, touched though she was 
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all through her at this evidence of his exceeding love, felt a 
qniver of indignation, none the less, that he should think 
her capable of possible meanness. 

" Then I swear, father," she said, laying her hand on the 
big Bible upon the parlour table, "that I will give it to the 
rest myself, whenever they need it. And if any of us must 
go the workhouse, I will be the first ! " 

The poor father sighed, and rubbed his wrinkled brow, 
whilst his gaze travelled round the little parlour, resting^ 
on the best bed, the big clock-case, the mahogany-painted 
drawers, the glass comer-press, with the china tea-set 
inside. They were all dear to his heart from old associations ; 
yet he would have sold all sooner than do this thing, which 
seemed robbing his child. Long she pleaded with him; 
long he resisted ; but at last she prevailed. 

Coming out victorious, as the young woman opened the 
door, somebody large jumped away from the other side with, 
the lightness of a feather bed. 

" Och, Lill dear," whispered her step-mother, ingenuously, 
" I had my ear at the keyhole half the time, but I*m getting^ 
that deaf I could hardly hear a word. What did ye both 
say ? " 

When her step-daughter had sufficiently satisfied her 
curiosity, and caused her to moderate her astonished bewail- 
ing of the ill news of their debts by the consoling and 
repeated assurances that this need no longer signify — and 
that now they would all start almost unhampered in their 
joint struggle of life again, the good wife sighed — and, 
brandishing the ladle, stirred the pigs' food and sighed 
again. 

" Well, you are a good daughter to us both ; and that I 
always will allow," said she. " But to refuse a man like yon 
is just throwing away the gifts of Providence " (and she 
rattled the crane to relieve her feelings). "At least, none 
can say I*m a jealous woman, or would have grudged seeing 
you drive past me in your own gig — not, indeed, but thafc 
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John's one is a tottering ould sbandhrydan ! Bat there is 
Osilla, too, crying her eyes out at the very notion of losing 
yon. A soft-hearted big baby, at her age, as I told her ; but 
maybe you had best go in and comfort the poor wean." 

" Silly child ! *' said the elder sister, tenderly, entering the 
fileeping-closet, wherein young Osilla was giving vent to small 
sniffling sounds in the darkness, stooping as she spoke to 
kiss a face buried in the pillow. " You are not going to be 
rid of me yet, if that is what vexes you." 

" Are you not going to marry him ? " cried Osilla, bounc- 
ing upright, her elf-loftks hanging about her. 

" No, no. Not yet — if ever," answered Lily Keag, slowly ; 
bethinking herself, with an uncomfortable remembrance of 
John Grilhom*s last words, which seemed to foreshadow yet 
future efforts on his part. Then a dread crept over her 
mind, as if that " not yet " had been a prophecy her unwilling 
lips had uttered. If she slept ill that night and dreamt 
strange things of bygone times mingled with the present it 
was little wonder ! For a host of sad, sweet old memories 
had been aroused from their partial oblivion by the stirring 
emotions of that night, and fluttered in her brain like the 
light- winged ghosts of former living glad facts. 
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' CHAf>T:ER XXIIL 

<• Noon — and the north-west sweeps th6 empty road, 
The ram-wash*d fields from hedge t6 hedge are bare. 

• ••••• 

Shalt thou not wonder that it liveth yet, 
The useless hope, the useless craving pain, 
' That made thy face, that lonely noontide, wet 
With more than beating <xf tiie chilly rain." 

MOBBIS. . 

Twelve months had passed away ; another year was gone. 

It was a soft, spring day in Ballyboly. The skies above 
were like ^ ^eat sponge ^that.w^ trying ^ to bjot the parish, 
out of the province of Ulster ; already the outlines of the 
more distant hills- and trees were blurred out, and horizon 
and sea along the coast seeined n^erged together in one 
watery, grey island-setting. 

Up the high-road, two young women, Imddled in shawls, 
but not mucb protected thereby against the insinuating rain, 
were dejectedly picking their way, side by side, through the 
mud. It was wet overhead; it was wet underfoot. And 
their eyes were wet too, for both were softly crying, as if 
since many a day (like the weather) they had got into the 
way of it, and did not now mean much more than usual 
thereby ! 

As they came in sight of a long, cleanly whitewashed 
farmhouse — with only a low wall, and a strip of garden two 
yards wide, along its front, separating it from the road — the 
elder said : — 
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" There is his house. We must dry our eyes now Oscilla, 
aaid make the best of it ... . Dear child, won't yon 
— ^won't you help me ? I would rather cut my hand off than 
ask him ! " 

" We are like beggars — the pair of us ! " replied the other, 
with a momentary flaring-up, it seemed, of a passionate 
emotion that had nearly exhausted itself. " Ask him your- 
self. You have only got to marry him, if he says — ^yes. Is 
that a hard thing P " 

The elder sister sighed. 

Just then, as the women passed the out-buildings flanking 
the farmhouse. Big John Gilhom met them as he came out 
of his yard gate, and lustily exclaimed : — 

'^ Is it yourselves ? Bless my heart and soul, James Keag's 
two daughters ! And where are the two of yez going this 
soft day ? " 

The young woman glanced entreatingly at the girl ; the 
girl avoided her elder's beseeching grey eyes. Then Lily 
Keag said, with a great effort — 

" My father has sent us with a message to you, Mr. Oil- 
horn." 

" Step inside, step inside," cried John, hospitably ; and 
taking two strides through his garden, he threw open his 
house door and ushered them into the kitchen. Here he 
made them take off their wet shawls before they spoke, drew 
chairs up to the fire for them, while he himself only shook 
his big body like a dog fresh out of the water, and sitting 
down exactly between both sisters, with his hands on his 
kneee aiid a broad smile on his face, presently began to steam 
in patches. 

" What a — a nice kitchen you have ! " said Orange Lily, 
making a manifest effort to say something, and gazing dully 
at the coal-fire, which was an improvement on their own plain 
hearthstone for peat at home. 

"Well," said John, slapping his knees, and looking 
around with an air of some exultation, " It's the first time 
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yoiL'ye been in itj Miss Keag ; bnt I hope • • • • but I 
bope- ! '» 

As tbis plainly implied a tender declaration, botb girls be- 
came even more embarrassed ; and there was a silence. 

It was a pleasant kitchen, if dark, compared with that of 
the Keags' home ; there were geraniums in the little windows 
and muslin blinds; a well-filled dresser and good chaii's 
betokened carefulness and comfort. 

Big John now 8ksked heartily after Mistress Keag. 

" Is her foot better yet, of then scalding ? " said he, 
slapping one knee. 

" She's very lame still, or she would have come herself," 
murmured Osilla. " Still she put treacle enough on it at 
the first." 

" Ah ! treacle — treacle is the thing for a bum," returned 
John, slapping the other knee. '* And how is your father ? " 

" He's far from well — he's very Dl, or he would have 
come ! It was the red cow done it on him," again replied 
Osilla. 

*• How ? Did she toss him ? " cried John. 

" No," interposed Lily — " she died last night.** 

"Achl bad scran to her! She could not have done 
worse! . . I never had a good opinion of that beast, 
now," slowly observed John, scratching his head as if 
meditating over the iniquity of the red cow; then, being 
accustomed to show sympathy, like his neighbours, by 
dwelling on the sorrows of the afficted, he added— 
** Well, well, well ! You have had troubles, indeed, 
this past twelve-month. One thing after another; ay, 
ay ! 

" Bad weather and bad crops," said poor Lily ; who, like 
others, also felt consoled in rehearsing her miseries, and 
hoped likewise to attain her end circuitously hereby, since 
she could not find courage to speak it openly. " And my 
poor Osilla, there, ailing since last spring." 

(" There was nothing the matter with me," muttered the 
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yoting girl, almost crossly, but her pale cheeks and wistfnl 
dark eyes contradicted her.) 

** Yes — yes. And worst of all, poor Henry-Thomas being 
banished, as yon may say, to America ; jnst when he was 
grown to be a man, and able to work for yonr father," 
chimed in Big John, comfortably crossing his legs. A sadden 
burst of sobbing came from Osilla. " Btess my soul ! " John 
ejaculated, and rapidly uncrossed them, as if they were to 
blame. 

' " Don't take notice on her, please, Mr. Gilhom— she'll be 
better soon," said Lily, soothingly, and wiped her own eyes 
very quietly. 

For on the last Twelfth of July their part of the North 
had been the scene of the worst party riots remembered for 
years j and Henry-Thomas, who loved the Orange cause not 
wisely but too well, had taken a hqt part therein, having 
gone up expressly to Belfast to stay a week with a oousin 
'''for the fun ! " Being young, and indiscreet, and excited 
with several days' fighting and stone-throwing, he and some 
others " went further nor loyal Orangemen should " as his 
father euphemistically explained the matter— which was 
merely the killing by accident of some Roman Catholics who 
tried to kill them! Some of the lad's comrades were 
captured by the police. He himself escaped, but thought it 
wisest to betake himself quietly to America. In the Keag^ 
family such an occurrence could hardly be considered any 
disgrace ; but it was a sad misfortune. 

" And now my^ father so ill the day ! '* resumed the Orange 
Lily, after a pause. "He's breaking his heart about the 
cow ! — And — and he was in arrears with the rent last 
November; Mr. Gilhom." ' (The last words seemed spoken 
quite small and fine, and a thrill of exceeding pain shook 
them.) 

" Ochoue — on6 ! It's far easier to find the way into debt 
than the way out," said John, moralizing, and kindly clack- 
ing his tongue with fellow feeling. 
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At tliat moment even Osilla thought him stupid, as the 
two girls looked despairingly at each other. Then the young 
one cried out — 

" Oh ! Mr. Gilhom, donH you see — ^he wants to know 
will you help him ? For to-morrow week is the rent 
day, and he meant to sell the cow, before then, at Black 
Abl»ey Fair . . and, if not, we must leave the farm, 
and— ! " 

She covered her face with her shawl ; her sister had 
alveaf'y done so. But Osilla sobbed violently, the elder was 
still as death. 

" Don't, now — Och ! don't ! " exclaimed poor John, in al- 
most ludicrous terror, jumping up, and walking round and 
round the kitchen to relieve his mind, that could never en- 
dure women's tears. " Silla — ^l^Iiss Keag — sure I'll do . , 
I'll do . . what I can. But for any sake stop crying.*' 

After a little, Osilla did again control herself. 

" And you wUl help my father," she murmured, her sister 
being still silent. 

" I will «o .' " said John emphatically ; then a shamefaced 
smile stole gradually over his round face, and he added, 
'* But . . . but . . . but — I like to be sure of my 
money's worth." 

A quiver of pain and shame tingled through poor Lill at 
that. She started, roused up from her dulness, and gazed 
with piteous earnestness at him. 

" Indeed — ^indeed, Mr. Gilhom, we can pay you back — 
surely ! Do you think we would let you suffer ... I 
spoke to Miss Alice the other day, who was wanting a maid ; 
and I could pay you myself out of my own wages a wee- 
thing at a time, in two years at the worst — " 

" Hut-tut," interrupted Big John, in a mild agony, from 
where he had propped himself, buttress fashion, against the 
dresser, wrinkling his forehead, and waving one arm like a 
windmill sail to express that she did not understand him. 
rightly at all, at all ! Then he worked his hands frantically 

2 
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in his pockets, as if searching there for new modes of expres- 
sion ; and, lastly, looked round in much rej. roach at his old 
ally, Osilla. 

" You understand . . Och ! now, can't ye speak a word 
for me ? " he exclaimed, " Sure, now, yow't? marry me fast 
enough if- 1 as-ked you." 

"I would,''^ returned the young girl, hotly, her 
cheeks flushing crimson, and her eyes lighting up. " Lill, 
can't you marry him and have done with it? You 
owe it to him, if we take his money — my father told 
you so — " 

" Naw — did he ? " cried John, in a rapture. " Och ! Silla^ 
you're the girl to stand up for me. Miss Keag, listen till 
her." 

Lill turned her head slowly. She never spoke ; but looked 
at them both with a dull, patient expression, and eyes as if 
she was hunted. Both somehow turned silent at that look, 
although hardly thinking there was much wrong with her, 
being neither close observers nor fine-fibred folk. They only 
waited, feeling uncomfortable, till at last she said, under her 
breath, as if to herself, 

" Ay ! . . he told me it was but fair ; and that all the 
rest would suffer if I did not give up my own wishes to 
yours and theirs. I've heard nought else this year past ! " 
then, with a touch of passionate emotion, "And yet to 
stand up beside you in church, Mr. Gilhom, with a lie in 
my mouth — " 

" Hut-tut. Easy now ; take it easy ! " interrupted Big 
John, with a broad grin of delight he could not suppress, 
evidently treating her last words as he would the freaks of 
his young mare when put in harness at first. " No fears ! 
you'll take kindly to it yet," and he began patting her on the 
shoulder, and uttering soothing sounds suggestive of the 
stable. 

Osilla, who had been watching them both anxiously, sprang 
to her feet at that, as if stung with nettles. 
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"Mr. Gilhoni," said she, "I think— I think I'd like to 
look round yonr parlonr, if yon please." 

" Ay — ay — ay ! " cried John, and he winked and nodded 
broadly from behind Orange Lily's chair in vast approval of 
the young girl's tact in leaving them alone. " There's a 
very nice bunch of wax-flowers there, that I'm sure you'd 
like to see." Left together in the kitchen, however, 
with Lily, the big man's courage began to ooze, and be- 
fore it vanished he had only time to ejaculate, " Ah ! now, 
Miss Keag, you will have me ? Ah ! now, do . . . Ah, 
now!" 

Poor Lill put up her hands to her head. It was so dazed 
and heavy with long thinking and night- vigils, and the way 
every one talked at her, that she longed — tired soul ! — ^for 
stillness. Her face was whiter than ever, and her grey eyes 
pale and wild — then her hands dropped, and looking up at 
John as if she were pouring out her whole soul before him, 
she cried out — ^but low, 

" 0, Mr. Gilhom, if I only knew what was right to do ! 
hut I donH know ! There are my father and mother and you, 
all wanting me to marry you and make every one happy, 
they say ; and, on the other hand, it presses on my mind day 
after day and night after night that it would be a sin for a 
wife not to love her husband better nor I can you — though 
I like you very well. I am in a sore strait — a sore strait ! 
And surely one path must be right and one wrong ; but I 
have been so sinful and foolish most of my life in not using 
the wits the Lord gave me to discern betwixt right and 
wrong that now I can not tell one from the other — ^and that 
is a sin in me, too. And I have prayed to be guided in this 
— it is my whole life that is to be decided — but I have had 
no answer." (Her voice had died away at the last ; then 
she collected herself again.) " Mr. Gilhom, my good friend, 
say you understand me." 

" Troth ! and I do not — ^not one haporth ! '* quoth John, 
plump and plain, with a most determinedly puzzled air. 
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"Women's capers beat me entirely." For a moment lie 
seemed in doubt whether to consider himself aggrieved or 
not; but then his goodness of heart triumphed. Besides, 
the young, woman was so plainly at a loss for right judgment 
ihat he waxed in wisdom at the very sight. And, his good 
humour restored by feeling his own superiority of mind- 
weight as a man, with pity for her feminine wits that went 
fill to scatterment at a pinch (like butter for the market in 
summer time), he seemed to enlarge his breadth of shoulder 
and swell his voice, as he went on, in kindly condescending 
expostulation — " See . now ! is there another man ye like 
better — in the country ? " 

"No." 

" Isn't — fhxm one — out in America most likely dead or 
married ? " John continued, so eager to unroll his argument, 
he absolutely forgot that she did not consider that a good 
riddance, too — like himself. 

" Most likely," she just murmured. 

" Then what's to hinder us ? . . Gome along; take me 
and try me, and I'll hould you, you'll like me ! " cried John, 
triumphantly clinching his argument with a sounding clap 
on his thigh. 

There followed a considerably long silence, most painful to 
the sorrowful girl, most surprising to the overjoyed man ; 
then she pleaded low, never once looking him in the 
face — 

" Give me to the next Twelfth of July. And then, if — if 
he doesn't come back — " 

"We'll be happy together!" gallantly ended Big Gil- 
horn, in his amazing satisfaction, overlooking kindly the 
foolish feminine scruples that alone withheld her from 
being blessed with such an excellent bargain ; then wiping 
his mouth on his sleeve with preparatory enjoyment, he 
came slowly nearer. " And now," he grinned, " we'll seal 
the agreement." 

Lily Keag sprang up. 
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" Not now ; not now — not till then ! Silla, are yon H&oer 
coming back ? *' 

In came OsiUa with her eyes fixed on the floor And a guilty 
look, as if cnriosity had kept her behind the door, although 
consideration for them had taken her away. 

"Well," said poor John, annoyed at being baffled, yet 
always good-humoured, " Please the pigs ! I'll — I'll 
have a kiss, anyhow; so, Silla, if your sister objects, 
I'll be bound you won't ! " and with a most brotherly air 
he loudly verified his words with a sounding smack on her 
cheek. 

The young girl turned upon him with hot anger ; and that 
for the first time in her life, since he had made a favourite 
of her from her childhood. 

" Leave me alone ! What have you to do with me ? " 

" The dear help a man betwixt the pair o' ye ! " exclaimed 
the ill-used lover, in chagrin, unexpectedly rebuffed here, 
also. " Why, Silla, you're but a lump of a child ! Least- 
ways, that's how I still consider you." 

At this, Osilla, who was proud of being grown-up, 
showed a strong disposition to remelt into the tearful state 
in which she had already passed most of her visit. Her 
elder sister had to remind her, in a hasty whisper, how much 
they would now owe to John Gilhom. This succeeded — 
and both feeling, in truth, the kindliness the man had shown 
when acceding to the request they had made in reluctance 
and grief, thanked, him, before leaving, again and again in 
trembling, mingling voices. 

Poor John's complacency, which had suffered some severe 
shocks during the visit, was now completely restored ; and 
the smile which they lured out again on his round visage grew 
broader and broader. Even their utter refusal of his wish 
to " convoy them home " was not unpalatable ; since, they 
assured him, the matter coupled with their visit might cause 
too much talk among the neighbours. 

So when they gently, and as quickly as they could, said 
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good-bye and stole away, John, with his thumbs in his waist- 
coat armholes, filled np the doorway and gazed after them 
with a jovial air. After which, looking forward with placid 
satisfaction to the coming Twelfth of Jnly, he began 
wliistling to himself " Boyne Water." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

** I gang like a ghaist, and I care na to spin, 
I daurna think o' Jamie, for that would be a sin." 

Ladt Anne Liin}SAT. 

« Meanwhile Hannah . . . had closed and f asten'd the shutters, 
Spread the cloth, and lighted tho lamp on the table, and placed there 
Plates and cups from the dresser, '•ihe brown rye loaf, and the butter 
Fresh from the dairy, and then, protecting her hand with a holder. 
Took from the crane in the chimney the steaming and simmering 

kettle. 
Poised it aloft in the air, and iiird up the earthen tea-pot." 

Longfellow. 

The weeks passed over, and warm, passionate Jnne came, 
seeming full of present gladness and pleasant promise; a 
June bringing soft winds and glorious sunshine, bean-flowers 
and birds' songs ; such a June, farmers said, with a perfect 
content for a wonder ! as had not been for years — if it lasted. 
But Orange Lily neither seemed warmed nor gladdened by 
it, like others. The now few days that had still to elapse 
before the Twelfth of July seemed to press upon her with 
such a sense of shortness that she could not breathe. She 
saw all her family looking at her with smiling eyes, for 
although it was considered best not to hurry her in any way 
—she being so unlike other people — yet every one took it 
for granted that her marriage would soon take place ; and 
she knew that, and felt forced, and at times half thought 
she woald have preferred more open force, against which she 
might have cried out and relieved herself. At other times. 
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however, slie tried to be just to tliem and to remember bow 
mncb all felt they owed to John. He — a blissful swain ! — 
now paid daily visits and hinted with awkward pleasantries, 
and kindly if sbame-faced smiles, of the preparations he 
would soon be making — for two. One thing the young 
woman did ask, that none of the neighbours should be told 
about the matter, and this she gained ; her family agreeing 
together that, on account of her goodness, they must respect 
her harmless whims. 

So while the warm days slipped on, and most evenings 
John strolled up to the farmhouse, Orange Lily would sit 
quiet near him and stilly listen to his few remarks. At rare 
moments, stealing a look at him with the thought that soon 
she must be his wife, a sudden dislike would dart through 
the woman's heart, and it would sink low. Then again she 
would chide herself ; remember all his kindly deeds ; count 
over his virtues in her secret mind, and almost passionately 
tell herself that it was ordered clearly for her that she 
should marry him, a^d therefore must be good for her ! — ^if 
otherwise, some way of escape would be surely made plain. 
For LiU believed, as utterly as do fatalists in their predestina- 
tion, that though free to use her own will, and though liable 
to mistakes, yet that all things must work together for her 
good ; because the Master she served had plainly promised 
this in return for her willing love. And so, feeling herself 
but a weak woman, with little wit, she prayed for divine 
guidance in this as in all other matters, imploring that she 
might not be suffered to sin from lack of judgment ; and 
simply having faith without a shadow of doubt that she 
would be thenceforth guided. She knew she was bound to 
use the understanding given her to her best ability ; but 
now, strain it as she would, she could noways decide. Her 
soul was troubled, her brain dazed; it seemed at times 
selfishness not to sacrifice her mere private wishes for the 
preservation of her family from social degradation ; at others, 
a sin to force her conscience. So she waited on — ^patiently 
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prepared to accept this coming change of life as a duty- 
yet yearning for a sign against it. 

But none came. 

*' Deary, deary me ! but that girl's wits seem all gone to 
water ! Osilla, it's changed times when you are the wisest 
of the lasses ; but LiU, there, reminds one of a sleep-walker 
these days," said Mistress Keag one day, out of many when 
she had likewise spoken. For her home-grown mind was 
lately as surprised at her hard-working step-daughter's 
musings as if she had learnt that her patron saint, Eing 
William III., was also a foreigner and Dutchman — truths 
that had never yet come under her observation. " It's truth 
I'm telling, that she spent a right half -hour by the clock on 
her knees scouring and scouring out that back kitchen 
yesterday. And when I spoke to her, she only said, in a 
dazy way, * I like to have it clean.' * Woman dear, I cried 
out at her, ' it's just wasteful to wash like that ! Sure you^ll 
wear away the stanes ! ' " 

Osilla moodily replied, with a slight superstitious fear of 
impending trouble. 

'^ Ay ! and she nearhand swept one of the crickets into 
the fire yesterday, she was brushing up the hearth so hard. 

By good luck I saved it, but if she had ! " (Crickets 

were sacred at the farm fireside, and showed their ungainly 
shapes safely. What evil would avenge their molestation 
was more than Osilla knew ! — more than she wished to learn 
through experience, so she averred.) 

" But, och ! the crown of all was last night," quoth the 
good wife, laughing, shouting her secret behind a sheltering 
hand. "She made me promise not to tell on her — hut 
Til just tell you ! She was lighting me in the parlour till I 
put my Sunday gown by ; and what does she do but puts 
the candle in the press instead, and leaves us both in the 
dark ! Well, well, says I, it's easy seen you are as bad as 
other lasses when they're foolish with coorting, for all you 
cried out so sorely againjst having John Oilkom. She mufii 
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be greatly taken witli him now, Osilla." And the stout body 
looked vastly relieved at this satisfactory explanation of her 
Btep-danghter's behaviour ; her own cares seldom troubling 
her long, and, naturally, still less so those of other people. 

" Oh, she likes him well enough," blurted out Osilla, 
adding, with a touch of bitterness, " But I think shQ ought 
to like him a good heap better." For the young sister, for 
the first time in her life, strongly disapproved of her elder's 
ingratitude in not being ready to go down on her two knees 
to John Gilhom, for offering " to bestow his fist and fortune 
on her." 

As for other matters in Bally boly parish, Miss Edith up at 
the Castle had rallied in health during the last year or so, 
though Miss Alice had grown slightly feebler. It seemed as 
if, having been bom together, they meant to go hand in hand 
down life's hill and die together. The Colonel and his lady 
came over oftener, and in winter she gave balls and parties, 
and he hunted the Ballyboly harriers. 

Daniel Gilhom was making a mess of his trial at farming. 
His new and pleasant home by the seaside was going all to 
wrack and ruin, as James Keag often said, with a farmer's 
grief at seeing fine land so sorely mishandled ; while Danny 
himself was continually to be seen in the Maghrenagh pub- 
lic houses, and, while admired loudly as " doing things in 
fine style " by the still thoughtless young men around, was 
condemned by the elder under their breath as " going clean 
to the bad." 

" Verily, some dance gaily to hell, and others step sorrow- 
fully to heaven ! It's a queer world, if a body thinks about 
it," said James Keag. 

" It was a very good world once, father ; and there will 
be a very good world again," reverently answered his 
daughter. 

One day work was over, and the Keags were sitting down 
to supper in the evening cool, having been joined, as w^as 
now usual, by Big John, when one of the children called out 
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from the door that Daniel Gilhom was coining up " their 
road/' as any lane was always civilly called thereabouts. 
Daniel entered soon with a jaunty air, a round hat, like a 
gentleman's, perched awry on his head, " as if it knew it was 
out of place," thought Lill. He also wore two coats (a light 
one flying back loose over his other one ; dear knew why one 
was not enough for any man — ^and the evening fo warm, 
too !) He had a swaggering " how-d'ye-do-clodhoppers ?" 
manner as he greeted the company, while superciliously 
tapping his boots with his stick, that made the little children 
shrink small and the coUey-dog growl from between James 
Keag's legs. 

The farmer himself was not over-fond now of this visitor, 
who, as he had slowly come to perceive, was not quite as 
civil as he should be to the former's favourite daughter, his 
retiring, tender-minded Orange Lily ; and there must be a 
bad drop in that man's blood who could not abide goodness, 
he was wont to say. But Mistress Keag, whom Danny 
always blarneyed with compliments, greeted him warmly; 
and John gave him a laboured but friendly welcome, because, 
as he now always observed, " he wished no man to say he 
bore his cousin ill-will about their grandfather's money.'* 

Lily Keag, in her heart, held John should be a little more 
above public opinion, seeing all knew well that he thought 
as little of Danny as before ; and she secretly distrusted the 
letter's apparent responding warmth, his condescending rib- 
pokes, and patronising fashion of addressing Big John now- 
adays, when the two met by accident. 

In general, they avoided each other's company, by conmion 
consent. 

" You'll sit down and take a drop of tea with us," cried 
Mrs. Keag, hospitably, preparing to press upon him big oat- 
meal farls and hot griddle-cake that smelt excellently. 

Danny smiled a disagreeable smile, and withdrew his 
chair from the table. 

" Please excuse me — I've reely no appetite." 
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" Are ye ill ? " asked Big John, simply, with a eoncemod 
and ready, fellow-feeling in his voice, as he pansed with a 
sancer full of scalding tea in one hand and a well-buttered 
farl in the other, midway to his month. 

" He, he, he ! No. Bnt tea at this honr wonld make 
me so," replied their guest, with much inward diversion 
apparently. 

Both Lill and Osilla glanced meaningly at each other, for 
they, like other such-like lasses, had sharp noses for the 
smell of whisky, and avoided those men on whom it was 
habitual, and now they knew well enough that Danny had 
been in the Ballyboly public-house. 

"Humph! Changed times!" growled Keag, with vast 
scorn of the degenerate days in which his latter years were 
unhappily cast ; then directly addressed his guest. " I'll 
hould ye now, you eat flesh-meat more than wunst a day, 
which was good enough for your father, decent man ! and 
far more nor many an able man has . been reared on — and 
should be — in these parts." 

" Ahem I Well ..." simpered Danny, " I am used, I 
confess, to something tasty for my supper ; and then there's 
bacon at breakfast — " 

" Bacon ! Blatheration ! What do ye stufE yourself like 
that for, man alive, and no more good work comes out of ye, 
for all the food ye put in ye, than your an-c69tors had to 
show. (The dear knows, not near the hundredth as much !) 
Now my grandmother used to tell me," went on Keag, 
pushing back his chair and crossing his legs the better to 
lecture the young folk, s^ all parents except Adam must 
have done on the better practices of their forbears — " she 
used to tell me how many an early summer morning, in ^er 
young days, they shore a sheaf of oats and would put it at 
the back of the fireplace in the logic to dry, and then would 
put it again in a sack and thresh it with sticks, and grind 
it after that in the qhem and make stirabout of the meal for 
that very morning's breakfast I Ay ! . . . she did so," and 
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he glanced rcrund the circle till his eyes sloivly fell upon 
Daniel — with an expression that bid all take ilMht to heart 
and avoid sinful luxury. 

Up jumped good Mistress Keag now, and brought a dish 
of buttered pancakes from the peat embers. 

"Well, anyway you'll taste these," she eagerly cried. 
** These are what your cousin there likes; and to let out a 
secret, some one made them especially for himself, too." 

" I'll hould ye, I know who," Big John remarked, slowly 
turning a friendly I'11-eat-you-boys ! eye on the cakes, then, 
smiling gratefully to his understood sweetheart. 

But LilL blushed, with a pained expression, and answered 
quick and low, — 

" It was not I ... it was Osilla. She always thinks of 
what people like." (And yet, in general, it was she that 
merited such words, and not Osilla; who, though soft* 
hearted as wax, tvas still too thoughtless, and somewhat slow* 
witted, to think much of most folks' wants — although her 
boisterousness of childish behaviour had vanished.) 

After some jests about the pancakes, which much resembled 
gibes to one ear more fastidious than the rest, Danny re- 
marked, with a would-be careless air, — 

" By the way, I had a visit yesterday from Mr. B>edhead.'' 

^'Him that was ' church-clergyman here, and went over 
to Black Abbey ? " asked somebody ; then everybody 
added, — 

" Ton was a queer and nice man." 

" Ya-as," said Danny ; as if to be on terms of friendship 
mth such persons of good station was now a matter of com^ 
monest occurrence with him. " Quite the gentleman ! He 
said he had been wanting to call upon me this long time 
past, but could never get over — ^very polite of him." 

That was a falsehood all present guessed ; knowiug that 
Mr. Bedhead spent too much time among the sick and poor 
to trouble himself with visiting a rich young farmer as his 
equal, who lived fetr from Black Abbey parish. So all were 
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silent ; wHIe Danny, slapping his boots with his light cane, 
again observed, airily, 

" He was pressing me very hard to know conld I be indnced 
to give up the farm . . . Has a friend of his own in his eye 
for it." 

Big John let fall his knife with a clatter. 

" And would ye — ? " he ejaculated, staring open-mouthed. 

" Well, reelly, reelly ! ... he was so pressing that to 
oblige him — I reelly hardly know," said Danny, mincingly, 
his vanity apparently having gone to his head of late, and 
much affected his weak brain. " Certainly, as he remarked, 
farming is not as gentlemanly an occupation as I am fitted 
for" (lie number two) ... "No offence to present 
company, he ! he ! he ! " 

" There'll none can be taken, if none is meant," gravely 
answered Keag ; " and I trust heartily we are content 
with, that station in life in the which it has pleased God 
to place us." 

"But what would ye doV^ inquired Big John, practi- 
cally. 

" See life in town . . . There's a friend of mine, 
there, has a secret for making a man rich, in no time, if I 
become a partner; then we'll make the money fly, eh, 
John ? " And Danny playfully treated his cousin to a rib- 
poke. 

" Well, if it flies — ^I do not see that there would be much 
of a gentleman left about you," simply answered the big 
man. 

Although, the remark was plainly not meant to carry any 
sting, an irrepressible smile broke out on James Keag's face, 
and on that of Orange Lily. Up got the guest very soon 
and took leave. 

" Hi, hi ! . . ." suddenly bawled Big John, from the 
doorway, after him. " Does the friend that wants your farm 
come from hereabouts P " 

" No," sneered Danny. " There are few here could afford 
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it, I sTionld think . . . He comes from a bit further 
thaii Maghrenagh, Mr. Redhead says ; if you want to know.'* 

Big John stood puzzled and plagued-looking, scratching 
his head ; then veiy heavily he followed Lill to the dairy, 
where she was putting up some butter for Maghrenagh 
market next morning. He stood silent for almost a long 
while, watching her, whilst she felt nervous and longed that 
he would but go away. During their now frequent inter- 
views the poor young woman counterfeited no affection for 
John, beyond the respect and esteem she really felt for him. 
But it had begun to dawn upon her that he was somewhat 
troubled by and discontented with her too cool regard. 
Plainly to-night this was the case, for by-and-by he said, — 

" I'm going, now. Good evenin'." 

" Good evening," said Orange Lily. 

" Well, I muBi be going," he repeated emphatically, after 
another short pause ; then — " I'm half afoared at times you 
don't like me very well — yet." 

" I always liked you fairly, Mr. Gilhom." 

" Well," said John, again, with a sort of gulp of deter- 
mination, " I'm willing to do for you, what I'd do for noan 
other." 

He looked as if he fully expected some caress, or affec- 
tionate token of thanks for this weighty tLnnouncement.. 
But the young woman only answered as if in a dream, with 
a cool voice and a little sigh, 

" Thank you kindly, John Gilhom." 

As John went down the hill he had to remind himself by 
some rib« thwacks of the coming Twelfth of July ; as a con- 
solation on being again disappointed of getting any sweet 
signs of affection from his promised bride, beforehand. And« 
being a placid man, he fairly succeeded. 

But the next day was to show what new-bom thought had 
been in his mind, when he had made those particular 
inquiries of his cousin, and that obscure offer to his sweet- 
heart. In the early morning, since the sun was shinirg 

p 
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•witli the promise of a full week or more of hot, almost too 
hot weather, all the Keag family was busied in mowing and 
making hay in the low marsh field. In June, still, it seemed 
full early for this ; but since ever the farm had been his 
father's, James Keag had known two crops of hay ofE that 
water-meadow, bad or good ; though in some wet years the 
second set of cocks had stood there miserably into winter- 
time almost. So the men's scythes were swishing down the 
meadow's pride in swathes that were here and there thickly 
yellow with buttercups, or in damp parts pale-lilac with 
ladies-smocks ; while the women in white sun-bonnets went 
tossing out the hay. On a sudden Mistress Keag, called 
out, — 

"There is Danny Gilhom driving in to Maghrenagh 
market, in his brand-new, second-hand gig." 

•* It verily gives me a turn to see such a fool," muttered 
her husband, pausing a moment to wipe his forehead, then 
went on again with his toil. 

When it was late afternoon, and they were a good deal 
more than midway across the meadow, they heard the wheels 
of a gig again ; but this time saw, to their amazement, John 
Gilhom's black, battered and aged " shandrydan — " in which 
he was carefully driving home his cousin Danny, who was 
plainly incapable of supporting himself. 

" Tipsy ! — ay, verily," muttered Keag, as the cousins 
passed, John sagaciously nodding, whilst Dan wildly waved 
his hat. 

" Well, now ! If that doesn't beat all ! — ^boys-a-boys ! 
They must be quite friends again — that is * new uns,' " ejacu- 
lated Mistress Keag, stopping to stare with her arms Akimbo. 

This gave all the family in the hay-field something to 
•speculate about, as was agreeable, till late evening. Then 
only, when the meadow was all cut, and the hot weary 
workers were loitering by the hedge, taking a last drink of 
butter-milk in turns from the solitary can, John drove up 
again; and leaving his wise old horse to graze along tho 
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roadside, came up, evidently so full of some piece of intel- 
ligence that he could not long contain it, for already it was 
escaping in awkward smiles and curious • contortions of his 
body. Being assailed with questions, ho gave them, bit by 
bit, to understand that, going to the market in the morning, 
Danny, through careless driving, had smashed his own gig ; 
whereupon John, driving by, had rescued him from his pre- . 
dicament. Here he nodded at them slyly, with an air imply- ' 
ing that — for all his guileless . looks — there was a world of 
cunning in him. And afterwards he had ** stood " his cousin < 
a glass or two in Maghrenagh. 

" Ay ! and bigger news nor that ! . . . I — I — I'll 
hold you . all, I Ve played a queer trick on yon chap from 
beyond Maghrenagh," 

Hereupon Big John slapped his leg, and laughed outright ; 
and then shook his head, as if ashamed of himself for such 
an ebullition of self-delight, although apparently none the 
less conscious he merited all praise for astuteness. To the 
renewed volley of questions that now buzzed about his ears, 
from all but Lill, who stood by silently, he slowly replied, — 

" I got roiind Danny . . . and a slow business it was, 
and took a good deal of whisky ... to promise me the 
first offer of his farm." 

An outcry of amazement came from all ; then expressions 
of congratulation, mixed with wondering looks, for John 
was usually considered so prudent, and even close, in his 
^dealings, that it was conjectured he must be getting a cheap 
bargain ; and yet Daniel was known to be greedy enough for 
others' coin, though he spent freely on himself. But John 
only buried his head in the tin can, hoarsely gurgling, " I'll 
; drink till it," and finished the butter-milk. 

Although much pressed, he would not go up to the farm, 
averring he had " lost his day already ;" but, with a newly- 
confident smile, asked Lily to step just as far as the gate 
with him. She consented silently, and the rest discreetly 
trudged homewards. . When the engaged sweethearts came 
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to the gate, the young woman leant her arm on it, and Big 
John remarked to himself how very white her face was. 

" Mr. GKlhom, why did you do it ? " she asked, with 
strange emotion. John smiled broadly. 

" I heered it slip from your tongue onst, you had a fcincy 
to live there since you were a wee child." 

The poor girl looked at him in a sort of dumb dismay. 
She could not say, " Tes, yes — ^but with another man, 
uot you ! " Meanwhile John went on, in half -regretful 
meditation, 

" I've been turning it over in my mind a good bit past, for 
your sake — and it's fine land, too ! Well, well, it's a grand 
bargain, but I'll be queerly sorry to leave the ould home ; 
and I'd do it for noan other living woman ! " 

" But you might repent of it. It's not too late. think 
twice of it," she urged, with all the pained awkwardness of 
one to whom a proposition intended to give great pleasure is 
secretly hateful. 

]&ig John looked at her with quite a downcast expression 
stealing over his face, like a cloud across the moon. 

"It's done now, for Danny swore he'd be ofE with the 
other man, and it was all for you I did it — ^just to make yon 
like me a wee thing better." 

The young woman's tongue was tied at that ; could she 
tell him that the thought of thus realizing, indeed, her 
childish wish seemed the last straw to the burden on her 
meek spirit. She forced herself, poor soul, to think only 
of the goodness of this man whose wife she would soon 
be; and listened, as a debt of gratitude she owed him, to 
how, for once, Esau had got the better of Jacob, till the big 
man's heart was uplifted again — and finally, at parting, 
with shyness, and many abortive attempts at making his 
speech, he prayed to be repaid for the day's work with a 
kiss. 

Lill did not feel spirit enough within her to refuse him ; 
maybe she owed her lover that much. She felt sadly and 
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utterly vanquished now by this last proof of his affection. 
But, though he kissed her cheek, she seemed so still and 
passive that poor John could not feel as great a victor as 
would have been delightful; and somehow, as he drove 
home, he doubted whether he had not best have waited a 
wee while longer ; for she was a saint, and such a sweet- 
heart, of course, could not be wooed in an earthly and 
humanly affectionate fashion, like other women. Neverthe- 
less, with all his reverence and almost awed admiration of 
her. Big John found a hankering in his foolish heart for a 
more vulgar display of affection, and less chill spirituality 
and strictness of manner, as he interpreted it in his woman 
divinity. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

^ The labourer with a bending scythe is seen, 
Shaving the surface of the waving green ; 
Of all her native pride disrobes the land, 
And meads lie waste before his sweeping hand ; 
While with the mounting sun the meadow glows. 
The fading herbage round he loosely throws ; 
But if some sign portend a lasting shower, 
Th' experienced swain foresees the coming hour ; 
£Us sunburnt hands the scattering fork forsake. 
And ruddy damsels ply the saving rake 1 
In rising hills the fragrant harvest grows, 
And spreads along the fields in equal rows." 

Gat. 

Thebe was naturally much pride in James Kea^'s heart to 
think that his favourite daughter should be going to sit 
down as mistress in the finest farm in the countryside, as 
the Majempsjs' former home was held to be. And the rest 
of the family were €dl more or less excited on the subject, 
though Osilla stoutly declared, against united opposition, 
that she thought John's own house far the most homely and 
pleasant-like to Her mind. Amidst all this talk and con- 
gratulation Lill remained so quiet, humbler-looking, instead 
of being elated, that in their hearts all the folk in the house- 
hold marvelled at her. But she felt like a wild creature 
that knew it was being silently snared with nets — she could 
hardly breathe ! One day, John solemnly asked that his 
promised bride would walk down with him to the sea-farm. 

" For," said he, with a wink, " I thought it just as well 
yesterday, since Danny is so agreeable, to drop a hint of how 
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things is between me and you ; and if ye conld take a survey 
of the house, and see any changes you would like done — 
beforehand / it ... it would be mighty convenient.'* 

" So you told him ! And what did your cousin say ? " 
asked the young woman, slightly shrinking. 

"You never saw a man so taken aback at the first?" 
replied John, with a great haw-haw. " And then he seemed 
pleased above anything, and shook hands, and wished me 
luck. * O bring hei down,* says he, ' I'll be ready for you 
both the morrow,* and he went away laughing to himself fit 
to split. I believe, in my heart, that drink has made him 
mad.*' 

So the Orange Lily put on her Sunday clothes and went 
soberly down the well -remembered solitary lane leading from 
their hill to the sea-farm with John, trying all the way to 
keep her thoughts from straying uselessly back to that sunny 
summer day long ago, when she and Tom Coulter, a pair of 
happy weans, had travelled this very path, and in the even- 
ing, returning, had plighted their troth. She was a foolish 
creature ; she would not think about it. Was not her wed- 
ding-day coming so soon ? — the thought choked her ! 

The day was unusually hot, although they neared the sea, 
and dark. There was thunder in the air, and rain seemed 
threatening as at last they reached the whitewashed farm- 
yard. The gate, the only entrance here, was padlocked, to 
their surprise ; so John hammered thereat, and shouted 
loudly to attract the attention of some one. After some 
time Danny Gilhom's voice was heard from a stable close 
by, cursing and asking who was there and what they wanted. 
Then he himself appeared swaggering to the gate with his 
hat all awry, and two surly bull-terriers with him. 

" We want in ; and there is a shower coming," shouted 
Big John, briefly enough, being ill-pleased. 

"Then Tm afraid you'll get wet, he! he! he!" sneered 
Danny, with a malicious leer, from the other side of the 
gate. " For you won't get in here ; will they, my beauties ? " 
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and lie stooped down to pet the bull-terriers, wlio growled at 
the strangers. 

" Did you not ask us down ? *' inquired Big John, with 
amazement, supposing there was surely some joke in the 
matter. 

" Is it J ask the like of you two within my door ? It's 
like your impudence; you asked yourselves^ ye "beggars!^* 
sneered Danny, with drunken insolence ; then grinning at 
his woman-guest from behind the strong bars of the gate, 
added, " Miss Keag, I wish you joy ! though you don't seem 
as fond of John as you were of your father's farm-servant — 
he! he!" 

" Come away — come away," whispered Orange Lily, hastily 
laying her hand on John's arm, while her face grew as red 
as a rose. But the latter seized the gate with all his might, 
and shook it. 

" I'll thole sitch capers no long-er 1 . . . Did you not 
say that you would be ready for the owner to-be ? " he bel- 
lowed, wrath beginning to boil in him. 

The dastard inside shrank back a second ; but seeing the 
gate was high and strong, and that bluster was safe, now 
treated them both to a variety of insulting grimaces as a 
garnishing to his speech. 

" And so I am ready for the owner to-be ? my own friend 
from beyond Maghrenagh who is coming down the road 
immejetly. If he catches you here, he'll just murder the pair 
of ye, I can tell you, you big gawk ! . . . yah ! So you 
thought you had come round me with your blarney, did 
you ? Did ye ever see such a pair of fools ? Lord ! it will 
kill me with laughing," and holding his sides Danny 
indulged in a weak cackle, and such extravagant gestures of 
mirth that John thundered — 

" Are you going to let me have the farm, or not ? " 

" I am not—! " returned Danny, with a horrible curse upon 
them both, as the two human beings — bar one ! — he hated 
the worst in the world. Then he gave an exclamation, and 
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darted back to the shelter of his house-door, for Big John 
had taken hold of the gate again, like a second Samson at 
Graza, and was wrenching and shaking it till he seemed likely 
to burst it in. In a twinkling the coward had bolted and 
barred himself inside, yelling he'd take the gfun — he'd take 
the law on them. 

After a few minutes, like an angry bull that no longer sees 
the object of his rage, John Gilhom desisted from his 
fruitless efforts; and, listening at last to the continual 
entreaties of his gentle companion, allowed himself to be led 
down to the sea-road that ran past the front of the farm along 
the beach. But, on turning the house-comer, to Lill's sore 
vexation he broke from her restraining clasp; and, rushing 
back a few steps, sent a well-directed stone whizzing through 
one of the windows. That done, he returned and drew a 
long breath, like one satisfied. 

The young woman had purposely drawn her angry lover 
on to the high-road, although that was a longer way home, 
because a terrible thunderstorm was plainly about to break, 
and the lane was quite without shelter. Now she tried, for 
this reason, to persuade him to hurry onward till they should 
reach a cottage. But Gilhom was almost unmanageable, and 
heeded nothing but the sore and shameful ill-treatment he 
had just received ; recounting it all again and again with 
palsied speech, white lips, and body trembling with rage like 
a drunkard, or a man in ague. 

All his sweetheart's well-tried qualities of sweet reasonable- 
ness and soothing persuasion were now called on and taxed 
for some time, to their very uttermost. With her hand laid 
on John's arm lovingly (as she had never before there placed 
it) she reminded him continually, putting the idea in every 
different shape imaginable, so that his mind might but some 
way receive it, that he had felt sorry at thought of leaving 
his own home — that she herself had been secretly grieved to 
think he had made the sacrifice for hei' — rso that now they 
had both only to rejoice 
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Tenderly, with most sweet womanly insistance, slie pleaded, 
too, with him to control his passion ; to be a man, and a 
Christian man. Yet so long was it in vain that her soul sank ; 
and having no foundation of great affection for him on which, 
though beaten by his obstinacy, she could fall back, thinking, 
" Tet, with it all — I love him ! " she found her heart suggest- 
ing how purposeless was this man's anger, and what unreason 
in his babbling outpourings. He vapoured too much and per- 
formed too little, it seemed to her; and though that only proved 
his harmlessness, yet comparing him with another man whom 
she had once known, who had stronger passions, but governed 
them, Lill trembled at coming so near despising him, with 
all his goodness. Then, growing impatient with both herself 
and him, she cried out — 

" Ah, now ! John, tell the truth ! You're only angry at 
being made a fool of ! It's not for the farm itself ; it's that 
Danny has tricked you. Och ! sure the disgrace is his own! 
You have acted as an honest man, and can hold up your head 
with the best. Indeed, I am vexed for you . . . but not 
sorry for myself." 

" I am angry at losing the farm. It was to please you I 
wanted it," John repeated, and all her assurances of relief 
of mind were just wasted on him. Then Lill's heart burned, 
and said she— 

" It is better to tell you the very truth, John Gilhom. I 
im glad with my whole soul not to go there when I marry 
you," and, standing solemnly still, she pointed back to the 
farm, over which a dark cloud had gathered. " For when 
as a little child I had the vain wish to live there, it was with 
— another man." 

Gilhom's jaw fell slightly, and he turned a blank, gloomy 
stare on the young woman's face, that was visibly thrilled 
with emotion; while her eyes, full of sadness but utter 
honesty, met his without flinching — no, not to the quiver of 
an eyelash. 

As if subdued either by her words, or a superiority he 
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dimly felt and thus acknowledged — bred in her by suffering 
and displayed in patience, self-control, and love to all — the 
man, in sudden therefore strange silence, resumed his walk ; 
and as mutely she stepped beside him. 

A little while past, an unnatural darkness had begun to 
creep over the land ; the dark close afternoon had become 
hotter. From northwards, over the sea there, jagged black 
clouds came silently but swiftly moving across a back- 
ground of dun. There came now deep murmurs in the dis- 
tance, as if earth and sky were muttering to each other ; 
then some few rain-drops, warnings of what was coming. 
By instinct each bird, beast, and insect was hidden ; there 
seemed not a living thing left on the face of the land, and 
" Run ! " both the man and woman ejaculated to each other, 
seeing a cottage near — and gained it none too soon. Quick, 
terrible flashes of lightning came in the east ; the sky in that 
quarter was all cracked with flame ; and mighty peals of 
thunder rolled, rumbled, and crashed right above the roof. 
Light, and its brother sound, seemed mocking mortals' fright, 
and urging each other to deave and dazzle poor old earth 
worse and worse ! 

The only cottage inmates seemed two women, crouched, 
crying and quaking in terror, on the ground, with their heads 
under the bed-clothes, as was the usual practice in Ballyboly 
during a thunderstorm. In vain Lily Keag tried to comfort 
them ; she could not make either listen ; so at last turned 
away and gazed, with awe and admiration in her face, out of 
the window, at the mighty and glorious show. 

" Are you not feared, too ? IVe heerd tell often of light- 
ning coming down the chimney |ind killing people dead,'* 
said poor John Gilhom, breaking his sullen silence at last. 

" And if it did 1 '* came, as if she could not stop the 

words, from Lily's lips. 

" Why ? — what I " gasped Big John, shocked as at a blas- 
phemy; and that from a saint. " You don't suraly wish your- 
self dead? I've never heard the like of that from the lips 
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of living soul ! but just some wretches too miserable to care 
■what happened till them . . . but, Lill ! — ^you I held to be 
BO religious ! " 

But the young woman smiled a strange but beautiful smile, 
as if not caused by aught in this world; and her face seemed 
lit up by that holy and reverent expression as she an- 
swered — 

" Tou don't quite rightly understand me, Mr. Grilhom. I 
am willing to live while the Lord wishes me, but will be far 
more glad to die. Life is good, but death is just glory ! 
And often I think what a darling thing it will be to lie 
down and be at rest when He calls to me that I have finished 
my work for Him here." 

As she ended, a little child in a cradle, which they had not 
noticed, awoke and wailed. Lily took it to her arms, nursed 
it, and hushed its cries. Between the next two thunder- 
claps she heard John Gilhom say, quite low, looking outside 
as he spoke, 

^'Lill . • • what do you think has become of that 
other man ... of Tom Coulter ? *' 

" I think he must be dead." 

Another peal of thunder ; then he said again — 

" And — ^tell me . . . Do ye really still like him better 
nor me ? " 

" I like and respect you above most men, and, since you 
took the promise from me, I will try to be a true and good 
wife to you," Lill sadly answered ; " but I loved him with my 
whole heart. And if he were to come back to-morrow as 
poor as he went — (which he never will) — Q-od help me ! I 
should feel just the same to him." 

!N'either spoke again to each other. The darkness outside 
was lit still by flashes, but only to appear again the denser. 
Then heaven's sluices seemed to open, and down full on 
earth, with the rushing noise of a waterfall, came the big 
rain, dark and drowning, hissing and flashing up from the 
g^und, and turning the high-road into a water-course. 
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After a while the fierceness abated ; there came a few more 
forked gleams, lessening rolls of heaven's artillery behind 
time in the concert ; and there was peace again in the little 
house. The two women had recovered themselves ; and one 
of them accused herself for never having heard her child cry 
out in its fright. 

" But you quieted him well, Miss Keag. He seems as 
happy with you as me," she added, with gratitude — ^yet a 
touch of feminine jealousy. 

" Still a mother's breath is aye the sweetest," replied 
Orange Lily, quoting a country saying ; and gave her back 
her infant with that pleasant smile which made most hearts 
turn to her like flowers to the sun. 

As she and John Gilhom went homeward again by the 
high-road they were silent all the way, except once, when the 
young woman suddenly stopped and cried out, "0 — our 
hay!" 

The water-meadows, which had been so recently cut and 
made into lap-cocks, had already had one severe soaking, so 
that this very morning the hay had been all spread again to 
dry. If, in that state, the thunder-shower had come down, 
before there was time to save the crop again — " Och, och ! it 
would just be ruined ! " as Big John, with the groan of a 
good &rmer, made sole reply. But, lo and behold ! as both 
came in sight anxiously of the low, flat mead, it was all dotted 
again with little lap-cocks ; and Lill felt most thankful, for 
the hay would have been a severe loss, truly. 

As they went up the lane together, Lill at last spoke again, 
and very earnestly, to entreat Gilhom to say at first nought 
of what had so lately occurred, but let her gently break the 
matter to her people. And to this he silently nodded 
consent. 

Liside the &rm every one was at tea, and received them 
with such high spirits and eager tongues that both found them- 
selves pushed into seats, and made to eat and listen, before 
either had courage to say or show that they carried ill news. 
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Mistress Keag — of course — ^firsfc taking np the word, declared 
that a special interposition of Providence had saved the hay. 
(" Ay, verily ! " came from her hnshand.) For as they were aU 
hnrrying, foreseeing the coming shower, and despairing, and 
working — dear help them, 'kcm they had worked ! — a kindly 
man, coming np the road, seeing their distress, had called 
out he would give them a hand's torn; and jumping the 
hedge, accordingly, seized a rake and wrought like nine 
men. (" Ay, verily ! ") 

But for him the lower half would have lain there under 
that most outrageous drenching. (" Ay, verily ! " . . . 
And all the words ever he said was, when the lightning came, 
* Bid the women go up to the house, for they will be skeered,' 
but himself just worked on," put in James Keag, dryly, with 
admiration.) When he took shelter in the kitchen at last, 
went on the goodwife, she had urged him, all her able, to 
stay for tea — such a handsome, fine man as he was, too ! (A 
chorus in approbation of the stranger came from all the 
younger members of the family.) But he wonld noways be 
persuaded, saying he had to go on and see Daniel Gilhom. 

'^ What !...." exclaimed Big John, striking his hand 
on the tea-table with a crash that made them all jump. 
** Where does he come from ? " 

" From — ^the dear help us ! — ^from .... I asked him from 
where, and he said from a good bit further than Maghre- 
nagh." 

'' That's him," stuttered and spluttered Big John, scarlet 
now as any Turkey cock. " That's the very man that has 
gone and cheated me out of the farm ; for — ^for — for Danny 
has given it till him behind my back ! ! " 

Such a hurly-burly of voices arose at this that for a long 
time the gentle Orange Lily could not make herself heard in 
favour of peace. When the calm followed, however, she did 
speak up, to take in fairness the man's part who had so 
proved his kindness of disposition ; who most likely knew 
nothing at all of Daniel's treachery 1 and who — ^they should 
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all remeiaber — ^had asked first for tlie farm, before Joim liad 
eviir tbonght of it. 

Her "words made some little impression on the men, not- 
ably on her father ; although they* wotild by no means 
acknowledge it. Yet, to her last remark, her young brother 
-warmly, and John more tacitly, ayerred that a Ballyboly 
man ought to be preferred for a Ballyboly farm — ^be his rival 
never so good ! 

Mistress Keag and Osilla showed themselves, however, 
inclined to side with their homely farm-saint, who had 
appealed to the generosity of all present ; but they were so 
manifestly stirred on this point by the remembrance of the 
stranger's good looks, that the men voted this a matter in 
which "wee-men had no call to interfere — " and retired with 
dignity to consult together, outside ; for " Verily," said James 
Keag, " the female mind first goes the one way and then 
goes di-reckly the oppoate ; for all the world like the pen- 
dulum of a clawk." 

The women, however, being all the more free to talk, bore 
up under this treatment ; and Osilla, bridling and blushing 
— since she was plainly smitten — recounted to her elder how 
the man had asked her had she a sister as pleasant-looking 
as herself, for, if so, he would like her very much, he was 
certain sure. 

" And I told him you would most likely be coming up the 
lane ; and he directly after went down it — what a pity you 
missed seeing him ! " 

" Yes, he seemed greatly taken with Silla. Who knows, t 
lass, but if poor Lill does miss the sea-farm, you'll maybe be \ 
mistress there ? " merrily cried the mother ; who, though 
heartily sorry for her step-daughter's supposed vexation, now 
took a brighter view of the case. 

" Oh — ma ! " cried Osilla, half modestly, half with a vexed 
air — ^but pleased. 

Before bed-time that night they learnt the result of the 
men's piivato discussion, however. It had been agreed 
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among them that on the morrow morning Big John shonld 
go to the Colonel, and just let him know how ill his tenant for 
the sea-farm had behaved ; it being shrewdly gaessed that 
then Danny and the new man would be at the Castle. 

" Hell be staying this night with Danny," observed eager 
young Hans, as though he had something to suggest anent 
that. 

" Not he," interrupted Mistress Keag ; " for he asked me 
what time the long-car to Maghrenagh would pass the sea- 
fanti. * In an hour,' says I. * If you do be wanting it, you'll 
not have many minutes with your friend.* * Quite time 
enough,' says he, smiling ; and by that I judged he was no 
such an* a great friend either." 

James Keag, it had been settled, was to accompany Big 
John both as friend and witness ; but that night, worse luck, 
took rheumatics so badly, owing to a partial wetting in the 
thunder-shower, that he was obliged reluctantly to abandon 
the idea in favour of Hans, his son, who most willingly 
undertook to represent him; secretly thinking that young 
blood, in these matters, brought matters to a more glorious 
issue, even when defeated, than did the sluggish, sober minds 
of his elders. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

**By this, the sim was out o' sight, 
An' darker gloaming brought the night; 
The bum-clock humm'd wi' lazy drone ; 
The kye stood rowtin i* the loan.'* 

BUBNS. 

** Since there's no help, come, let us kiss and parte : 
Hay, I have done : you get no more of me : 
And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart. 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free I " 

Dbayton. 

The women and the sick man at the farm saw, with vast 
interest, their two spokesmen set out for the Castle ; and 
watched eagerly, and with still greater curiosity, for their 
return. But two hours passed — and only at noon, when they 
were sitting down to dinner, did Hans enter with a slow step 
and a dubious, almost dejected air, very different from his 
ardour of the morning — and alone. 

" John would go home his lone," were his first words, "but 
l)id me say he'd be up this evening, maybe." 

The rest easily perceived that the young lad had no great 
news to tell ; so, not to humiliate him, his father repressed 
the mother's eager enquiries as to whether the Colonel had 
not been rightly angered by their tale, and bid Hans help 
himself to his food first, and then recount the morning's 
doings in his own way. 

Hans did so ; and first remarked, with an air of chagrin, 
that there was little to say. However, said he, to their sur- 
prise, when they reached the CaiFtle, and, after some delay, 

Q 
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were sliown infco the jufiticiiig room, Danny was not there, 
bnt tlie stranger alone — bo well-dressed and '* troth ! so much 
the gentleman ! " and the Colonel seeming qnite -fn-milmr 
with him, that the light left their eyes, as Hans expressed it, 
and both felt qnite abashed. 

John, however, was obliged to speak ; and had no sooner 
given them, albeit dnlly, to understand that he had received 
his cousin's promise of getting the first offer of the &rm 
— ^but now found himself cheated — ^than both his hearers 
seemed surprised. 

The stranger spoke up bravely, like an honest man, as 
Hans must acknowledge ; and bid them both believe he had 
never known that any other man wanted the farm, let alone 
himself. 

" You know that is so, Colonel ! " he had said, appealing 
to the landlord. 

" Certainly," said the Colonel, who stood lifting his coat- 
tails before the empty fire-place with one hand, and stroking 
his moustache with the other, as Hans described him ; '' and 
more than that, it is nearly a fortnight since Daniel G-ilhorn 
sold his &rm to Mr. Bedhead, who was acting for his friend 
here, Mr. *' 

" Lee," put in the stranger. 

" Whom I agreed to accept," went on the Colonel, smiling, 
'^ as a fit and proper tenant." 

At that John and young Hans gaped, open-mouthed ; but, 
before they could speak, the stranger again took up the word, 
adding — 

" And your cousin was so eager to get rid of the farm that, 
although I never expected to come into possession of it till 
November next, when he would have got in the crops, he 
offered to make it over immediately ; which Mr. Bedhead, on 
my behalf, accepted." Upon hearing, and at last thoroughly 
understanding, how, from first to last, his cousin must have 
been fooling him, John went clean mad, added Hans ; and in 
his wrath blurted out the whole remaining part of tlie 
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liistory of his ill-nsage — " and why you had gone down to 
])anny's house with him, Lill — ^plump and plain ! " 

At that the Colonel looked rather queerly at the stranger, 
liut stroked his moustache still, and held his peace ; while 
ihe other never said a word either, but looked straight out 
(»f the window. At last he turned round in a rather sudden 
manner, and asked Colonel Alexander to allow him kindly a 
few minutes* private conversation with John, when he hoped 
they would come to a friendly understanding. The Colonel 
seemed at this not surprised — (which much surprised Hans !) i 
— but agreed with an air of great kindness, and had the two 
men shown into the dining-room ; whilst Hans — having no 
more business to transact — had been obliged to go out into the 
waiting-room, where he had cooled his heels, said he, for a 
good half -hour. 

When, at last, the rivals did come out, John seemed quite 
daundered and silent ; and refused to vouchsafe to his young 
companion one word of explanation of what had passed 
betwixt himself and the stranger. All Hans — who was dis- 
gusted at being treated in this childish way — could remark 
was, that, on parting, Gilhom and the latter had shaken 
hands ; the man called Lee observing that all that aftei'noon 
must be spent by him in having the goods and chattels at the 
sea-farm valued, since he had agreed to take them wholesale 
— ^but that he would not spend the night under the same 
roof with the mean cur who still owned it. Would he come 
np to his house, then. Big John had said. And the other 
hesitated, then replied that would depend upon what Gilhom 
himself would tell him by evening. 

This gave the whole Keag family much cause for discus- 
sion and surmises, and altogether unprofitable and puzzled 
talk ; so that they all tsjrried longer than usual round the 
remains of their meal. 

Hans, with a young lad's hastiness to condemn his elders 
as slow-paced and dull-eyed, declared that Big Gilhom had 
shown himself '^ soft " in the whole matter ; and should let 

q2 
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liim, Hans» teacli all Ballybolj how Danny sHonld be treated 
according to his deserts. Osilla still more warmly defended 
the absent John from this charge. Upon which, her brother 
replied that it would be more fitting if she let her elder sister, 
with whom he never quarrelled, because of her reasonable- 
ness and gentle temper, say all that. The father had to quell 
the rising war of words by ordering his son outside to work ; 
while Lily had some ado to soothe poor Osilla's incensed 
feelings. Before he went, Hans, however, took occasion to 
whisper to the former, 

" Big John bid me tryst you to meet him down the lane- 
after supper." 

So that evening found Orange Lily down the lane at the 
appointed time ; with no joy in her heart, yet no sharp 
sting there either, since now her dread of having to live at 
the sea-farm was removed. Yet she loved well its view 
facing the white strand and the broad sea across to Scotland, 
80 blue and fair to gaze on up and down in the summers ; 
so fresh, and changeful, and living a sight, with its ebb 
and flow even in winter time — ^when the small, bare fields 
around John Gilhom's home, like those below her father's 
lane, made the country's ^e like an ill-pieced, deplorably 
ugly patchwork quilt. It was late now ; yet she never looked 
down the lane for her lover, but was industriously working 
at her flowering — as the white embroidery, which was well- 
nigh the sole means of gaining a livelihood known to the 
women in those parts, was called. Farmer Keag's daughter 
did not, of course, depend on the few shillings to be gained 
by even the finest needlework, like others ; but having the 
reputation of being the daintiest needlewoman in all the 
country, she had never to beg work, like many whom part of 
her earnings went secretly to console. Now she plied her 
shining needle through the little " hoop " that stretched the 
work, as if her sole thought was to finish a delicate flower- 
sprig before the red sun went down. 

But the sun set, and the glory of the west faded to a 
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golden grey; a mist rose np over the marsh down there, 
then blended with exhalations from other low-lying places 
into a tender, almost imperceptible veil over the land ; and 
still she worked on — and he did not come. She had waited 
by a bit of fence, to gain more light than nnder the hedge 
Across the field beyond lay the Castle woods, over which the 
moon was rising ; seeming to her so like a beautiful silver 
thing hung there in the sky, that every summer and every 
summer's night seemed a new and exquisite sight, that she 
raised her eyes to admire it, awed — and, then only, became 
aware that John Gilhom was almost by her side. 

" I'm feared you've been waiting long," said he, approach- 
ing. 

'* I was working ; so that the time passed quickly," Lill 
tranquilly replied, to reassure him. But he answered with 
a downcast air, to her surprise— 

" I'm thinking, if ye cared much above the common for 
me — ^ye would har'ly make that reply." 

Orange Lily knew not what to say ; never hitherto having 
credited John with much sensibility or delicacy of perception 
in such subtle matters as a maiden's mind towards a man ; 
but even while she hesitated he went on, looking downwards 
at his strong brogues and speaking steadily, as if reciting a- 
speech learnt by heart — 

"Those words you let drop yesterday have wrought 
queerly in my mind since . • . And I'm come this 
evening to say . . . that if it is your wish to be set free 
from your promise to me — I'm agreeable ! " 

To save him pain — ^and that meant much to her ! — ^the young- 
woman coxdd not have prevented the great wave of relief^ 
the sense of lightening that thrilled through her whole? 
being. Yet she did not know how it had lighted^up her face, 
till, raising her eyes, as if to see whether he trdiy meant it, 
she saw a vexed expression on poor John's ordinarily un- 
emotionable, kindly visage. Hastily — ^for him — ^he answered 
himseU — 
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" There, there I • • • It's easy seen that is good news 
to yon." 

" Indeed, Mr. Gilhom, I do think it will] be happier 
for both of ns," she softly pleaded, grieyed to have grieved 
him, yet knowing it was better so ; and, above all, thinking 
how the blessed deliverance she had longed for had so xin- 
expectedly come ! It was wonderful ! it was wonderful ! so 
wonderful she coxdd not realize it ! 

"Well . . . well . . . well," said John, half 
turning on his heel, " I'm not angry that ye don't like me 
better; for that should come natural . . . and if you 
haven't got it, ye can't help it. But I cannot but say I'm 
sorry, too, till give up a notion that has been in my mind 
this wee while back. You're as good as gold — ^as good as 
gold ! but maybe, as I thought to myself this day — ^ratherly 
too good for me ! " 

Seeing he still waited, Lill murmured — ^with a touch of 
feminine curiosity for details — ^but with a real sympathy, too-^ 

"When did you make up your mind to it — ^was it last 
night ? " 

" No — " replied her late lover, truthfully, " I went to sleep. 
But since some things that happened this morning, I lay all 
day at the back of a ditch and thought upon it, and for a 
long time I said nought but drat it I drat it ! drat it ! to 
myself, and then I took a turn for the better. Well, good 
night," and he moved away. 

" Will you tell my father yoxirself ? " asked the girl. 

Big John turned his head and looked at her, as if petition- 
ing a last favour. 

" Och ! for any sake, could yo^ not let on to them P And 
don't blaze it out, to create a ruction between us, but let it 
sHp from yju softly." 

" I will so," kindly assured his late sweetheart. 

And with a slow and very serious good night, he went 
down i'he lane. But she, with a heart off which mountains 
seemed raised, went home, and took occasion to tell her 
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parents that the disappointment about the sea-farm had pnt 
off John from thoughts of marrying yet awhile ; at which, 
though plainly vexed, they were silent, and, knowing his 
tardiness, not surprised. Poor Lily's brain was quite giddy, 
she felt so Hght-headed with relief — ^though ashamed, and 
almost grieved, to be so glad, so very faithfully, humbly 
thankful. 

Young Hans had gone out, none knew whither. 

But that night to Osilla, in the retirement of their joint 
little chamber, the elder sister was fain to confide all that 
had passed ; feeling need of her present sisterly sympathy 
and future support — ^yet a little dreading her censure. For, 
in all matters relating to John Gilhorn, his old favourite, 
though almost torn asunder by her allegiance to both, took 
his part even before that of the sister who was, otherwise, 
her incarnate ideal and living example. To the other's 
astonishment, soft-hearted Silla cried out, '' Lill, Lill ! 
.... I am so glad ! " then melted into a rivulet of tears of 
joy. Drying her eyes hastily, however, with a scarlet blush 
the lassie protested that these foolish drops arose solely from 
the excess of her gladness that their home comforter was 
spared now a marriage that she had strangely never " rightly 
conceited^* (however fair-seeming to others!). Her elder 
sister acquiesced in the truth of this assertion, the young 
girl plainly beli€fving it true ; but, oven whilst she gravely 
kissed and quieted her, scales had fallen from Lill's loving 
eyes, and she saw a thing plainly which before had been 
hidden from her, and still was dark to simple, young Osilla 
herself. 
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*Tlie heftiy lunm aie alncort paoft 

Thai pari my lore and me : 
My Umgiiig eyea may bope al laai 
lliair only wiah lo 



*Biit how, my Ddift, will yoa meet 
The man yoaNe loal so long? 
"Will love in aD your polaea heal, 
And toamUe on your longDe ? " 



* And win I see hia face again ? 
And win I hear him apeak ? 
Fm downzighl dizzy wi' tiie tfaoa^l^ 
In tcolh, r m like to gieel 1 " 



The next moming there was some stir in the conntry ronnd. 
For it was told at the pnblic-honse and discussed at the 
smithy, and before noon the word had passed to most of the 
^rmsy that Daniel Crilhom Lad taken French leave of the 
conntry. 

Yotmg Hans Keag knew as mncli of the matter as anybody, 
and told his knowledge to his family; bnt that rather 
sheepishly, for it did not add to his credit, he felt. It 
seemed that^ burning to resent his sister's wrongs and 
gratify his own ardonr to engage in a good row on any 
decent pretext, he had urged William-Thomas Gilhom to 
join him as his brother's champion, and go down in the past 
eyening to Danny's house to give him a beating. To this 
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William-Tliomas willingly agreed; but tlie misfortnnatd 
creatnre's ill-lnck stuck to him even in this, as Hans added 
with deep disgust. For, being such a sieve that he could 
keep no secret above an hour, and likewise thinking it & 
pity not to let some more friends join in the spree, he had 
gabbled about the matter to some other young men. Hi» 
old farm-servant overheard him, and, being of a magpie 
nature, forthwith sent secret word to Danny's ancient house- 
keeper, a crony of her own; lest the "crature would be 
scarred " out of her wits ! To add to her transgressions, it 
seemed that Big John, on quitting Orange Lily in the lane 
that evening, went straight to the churchyard, where he had 
a tryst (as was supposed) with the stranger who had bought 
the sea-farm — and who had been waiting for him there for 
near two hours, sitting by a grave. Both, after some talk, 
had started to go back for the night to Big Oilhorn's house 
like good friends, when, passing William-Thomas's door 
close by, his brother stopped to look in. Then, murder and 
turf ! the whole job was blazed out by the tongue of " that 
ould ijit," as Hans unkindly designated the confiding 
granny ; whereupon John, pressed thereto by the stranger, 
set off at a run to the sea-farm to keep the peace. 

Meanwhile, the conspirators, after battering at Daniel's 
gate in the ^dusk of that sweet summer's night, forced an 
entrance only to find their enemy had given them the slip, 
and escaped. This crowning act of sneakingness on his part, 
bringing to nought their well -laid plan of retribution, roused 
the indigng»tion of these punishers of evil doing to such a 
pitch that they proposed, and were just about to execute, the 
wrecking of the house, when John Gilhom and the stranger 
arrived and spoiled all the sport. The new-comer made • 
himself master of the situation at once, as Hans was bound 
to acknowledge. He quieted them, reasoned with them; 
and when he made them finally understand that he had 
already paid down his money for the house and furniture, 
which were therefore his, they left him in peaceful possession, 
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and departed. But that next day the gnashing of teetli 
among the small shopkeepers of Ballybolj, the smith and 
miller, and all to whom money had been owed, or from whom 
it had been borrowed, by Daniel Gilhom, was great ; for all 
that could be traced of him was that, having receiyed a 
good som from the in-comer that afternoon — ^he had slipped 
away like a thief in the night. 

In the late afternoon. Orange Lily, who had been ^^ mis* 
rested,'* as the expression was, during the night by the revul- 
sion of feeling and consequent excitement in her mind, asked 
her step-mother to spare her for an hour or two from work ; 
and by way of holiday set out to visit a sick woman down 
the be<ck lane that ran towards the sea. Seldom, indeed, 
did she go abroad except on some such errand; for she 
had a great fear of wasting her time, and a mere idle 
walk such as other farmers' daughters many a time took, 
would have been almost a sin to her — ^though it did not 
seem to her a sin in others. She never judged her neigh- 
bours. But, this day, she was somewhat severely anxious to 
judge herself, although hardly knowing wherein she had 
erred. She was troubled without knowing why; glad of 
freedom, yet feeling a void ; ready to blame herself for not 
yet having told her father of her dt^-engagement — although 
conscious that she had been eager to snatch any good 
opportunity of doing so all day, and had only refrained 
because none had yet come, and she shrank from increasing 
the pain he would, surely, anyway feel. 

The sick woman was unmarrieo^ lonely, and such a sufEerer 
that she could seldom creep further than her door for fresh 
air. The farm-maiden crossed its threshold now, like light 
to her eyes, said the poor soul. 

''And oh I" said she, as, after comforting her a good 
while, at last Orange Lily rose to go, '' Miss Keag, dear — 
may God bless you and send you a good husband and 
children of your own, that you may never be left a lonely 
stick like me." 
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As Lill went out, she hesitated an instant or two whether 
or not to turn homewards ; bnt at last strolled slowly on- 
wards down the solitary lane. The walk further was perhaps 
a luxury, yet that day she felt she wanted it ; really needed 
a little time for thought ; was glad of the solitariness and 
silence. Foolish, inconsistent feminine heart that hers was, 
the sick woman's parting wish had stirred up too many dead 
longings, vain regrets within her bosom, which should have 
been only glad of deliverance, that day, from unwelcome 
marriage. She chid herself soberly, trying to reason fairly 
with herself. " Are you never satisfied ? " she asked, as if 
this weak loving nature within her was another woman. 
** All you wanted lately was not to be John Gilhom*s wife — 
now you have your wish, why be fretting again because 
you are likely to be an old maid; because you have no 
future but a blank after your parents go to sleep quietly 
in the churchyard, and when the wee ones will all be 
grown-up and married ? Put away thought of that long- 
past time when you were loved and loved again." Still 
Lill found herself quietly, regretfully weeping, for all 
that. But when the tears had washed her cheeks, she 
felt lighter-hearted again, and began to call pleasanter 
thoughts into her mind with a pale smile ; putting by the 
sad remembrance of how complicated matters at home still 
must be, whilst her father's debt was a millstone round his 
neck. 

Daniel Gilhom's departure from the country, for ever, 
seemed to lift a cloud that had always hung in her otherwise 
clear mental horizon; and a little hope also lovingly 
crept about her sisterly heart, small as yet, but with 
much likelihood of one day becoming a great and joyous 
fact, that Big John might be consoled for loss of her, and 
yet find a more loving wife than she could have been 
to him, in the old farmhouse at home. Lily herself 
would, of course, now be a spinster, and a "regular old 
maid." 
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Thus mnsing, Lill took o£E her white sun-bonnet to lefc the 
sea-breeze play about her brow that pleasant sunny day ; and 
since also the old lane was utterly solitary for a mile around, 
so no neighbours would be surprised at the indecorum of 
a burner's well-to-do daughter walking bareheaded a mile 
from home. The sunshine lit up Orange Lily's warm-hued 
tresses as with an aureole. What tears still glistened 
in her eyes only made them the brighter, like dewdrops 
on a spray. Her face was now like that of an angel — 
holy, heaven-turned, and hardly sad — it was so still and ; 
gentle. 

A few steps further, round a sharp bend, was a pleasant 
bit, where the high banks were topped with furze above 
and made a grassy seat below; and where once, long 
ago, two little children, coming home at evening, after a 
long day's pleasuring by the shore, stopped to share their 
sea-spoils and to plight iheir troth with the rim of a limpet- 
shell. 

The lonely poor soul had a wish — a foolish yearning to 
see the spot again. 

Coming round the comer, the young woman found her- 
self close beside a man already standing there. At that, 
taken aback, Lill stopped. The thought flashed through 
her that here was the new owner of the sea-farm. A man 
with full, dark, curling beard and ruddy complexion, strong- 
limbed and broad, who stood as if lost in reverie ; his arms 
folded — now he turned. Three or four seconds both stood 
gazing at each other ; then the earth seemed reeling under 
Lill, and the sky vanishing. " Tom Coulter ! *' — she shrieked, 
and would have fallen, but that the man, with a great excla- 
mation, had already caught her in his arms— and was strain- 
ing her to his breast as if two beings, whom supposed death 
had sundered, should meet again in full love and life on this 

side of the grave. 

• « • * 4: 
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The first exquisite i-aptrire of that meeting passed words. 
Neither conld utter them. Yet each knew what the other 
felt ; but it seemed as though they must not squander the 
knowledge on the vagrant tell-tale air around. 

The afternoon passed; yet they had only stirred to sit 
together in close embrace side by side on the bank, as they 
had sat when far more youthful lovers. Time seemed as 
nothing to them, and their shadows on the sun-dials of their 
lives to have gone backward ten degrees. Often they looked 
in each other's eyes, the soul's windows, as if to see down 
into those very souls ; and questioned each other's faces to 
know what change time had wrought; or again felt both 
hearts and souls stilled in the calm of utter bliss, not to be 
stirred with even unspoken askings. They were like beings 
of a better world than ours in the perfectness and purity of 
their happiness — and in that they took no reckoning of past 
years, and only felt humanly mortal when, again and yet 
again, they kissed. 

In Tom's eyes, as he told her, Lill was not changed, but 
perfected. His girlish Orange Lily of eight years ago had 
only become fuller-blown, a gracious woman. To her, poor 
thing, Tom seemed just the living impersonation of all her 
proudest hopes and wildest dreams for his possible future. 
That he was, indeed, the very owner of the sea-farm, his lips 
told her; that he was well ofE his coat alone answered 
for; but now she asked to hear all the rest — ^the whole 
of his life and adventures since they so sorrowfully parted 
years ago. 

" That will take the most of the rest of our lives in the 
telling," said Tom, smiling fondly at his love with the old 
tone of mastership of their childhood so dear to her, perforce 
dropped later. " But come ! — to give you a rough notion 
(like the wee maps I had to help you in drawing at * schuil ') 
— I had a harder time of it after we went out than I would 
have had folk at home know. It was for nearly two years 
like fighting hand to hand with fate — and feeling you'd bo 
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beaten! Then mj poor father died; and thougli he was 
aye a burden that was dear to me, still I felt the better 
able to struggle on single-handed. Till then, though 
I am thankful to think he never wanted bread, yet many 
a day I had none; and I never knew how long still he 
could be fed. Ah! my lass, I was often glad you never 
knew it. . . ! 

'* After that, I went off to California to the diggings, and 
had a rare run of luck. Everything seemed to prosper with 
me. The money seemed to turn up under my spade. I had 
a clever, fortunate partner, too, and was the envy of many 
another poor fellow. 

"And then I would not write home to you; for first I 
feared you would not be suffered to get a letter, and next I 
said to myself it was best not to write till soon I'd have 
enough money made to start home, and surprise you — and 
the whole parish besides, that had looked down on the ^m- 
servant. I was so uplifted with self-confidence that I said in 
my soul, any man with a sound mind and a healthy body can 
get on in this world, and needs no help hut himself. There 
was no more confident, masterful man ever walked Grod's 
earth than I was during those months; only it seemed 
to me more man's earth than His, handed over to us 
for the strongest to make the most of. . . . Then I was 
suddenly struck down with a bad illness, and lay for days 
between life and death — and, when at last my senses came 
back, it was to find that my partner had, meanwhile, 
Tobbed me of every farthing, and made tracks clean 
jtway ! 

" At that, Lily — I own to you — I laid down my head and 
cried. I was as weak as a little child in mind and body ; 
and far poorer than when I started out from here. My pride 
was utterly broken ; and all my trust in my own strength 
rightly humbled; but the good that hard time did me," 
Tom added, reverently and quietly, "I am now grateful from 
my heart for. 
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" Then, seeing an opening, back I went to New York, and 
became a clerk. My old education came in nsefnl, and I 
worked at nights and picked np a good deal more. Often I 
used to go down to see the emigrant ships from home come 
in, and watch whether there was any face I recognized ; and 
so once I saw young Henry-Thomas. 

" He knew me too — this beard was not full-grown then— 
and told me about all in Bally boly ; but the only one I cared 
to hear of was you, and when he said how you were still 
unmarried, and a blessing to the parish — I cannot tell you, 
dear, what I felt. 

" There was as yet no hope for me of going home for years. 
Still I was able to take the boy back with me, and give him 
a helping hand ; but bid him not to mention my name when 
writing to BalJyboly.'' 

" O, but — '* cried out Lily Keag, with eyes that, though 
wet, shone with such a gladness and light as they had 
n6t known for many a day, "he did speak of having 
met a kind friend* And we, who never guessed it was 
you — 

Tom let her say no more. 

" Only a month or two ago," he resumed, " our junior 
partner in the firm — an old man, though — died. He had 
taken a fancy to me, and asked my history ; and as he re- 
minded me something of my dead father, I told him it — all. 
It seemed he had risen himself from being a mere clerk ; but 
had not what I have— one, at least, in the world, dearer than 
myself. No living being was much more to him than 
another, poor old man ! He spoke little to me afterwards, 
but seemed kind ; and when he died — to my astonishment — 
had left poor Thomas Coulter a fortune I " 

" And are you rich, then ? " his old love cried ; dwelling 
on the word, with a surprise the greater that this exceeded 
even her dreams for him — " well-to-do " having beeh their 
utmost limit. 

" Not rich in the sense of gentle-folk ; but three — ^f oux 
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times as rich as your late lover, poor Big Jolin," cried Tom 
joyously, again embracing lier. 

The rest of the tale was soon told. 

Even before he had left for America, his good friend, Mr. 
S.edhead, had. known most of his history ; on the chance 
that be was still in that part of the country, Tom wrote 
again, telling him all. At Coulter's earnest request to know 
whether the Majempsys* farm was to be had (young Henry- 
Thom:is having told him how that Daniel Gilhom was 
wrecking it fast), the good pastor had successfully applied 
for it. 

Tom quickly followed his letter. " On that day of the 
thunderstorm I was coming straight to see you," said he. " See- 
ing ncme of your folk had recognized me in the field, I stayed 
as short a time as I could, and talked most to Osilla, knowing 
ehe could not remember me ; for I would not betray myself 
till I should meet you — ^and was sorely disappointed to miss 
you down this lane. Next morning I called first to see the 
Colonel, who remembered me rightly when I told him who I 
was (though they all say I am wonderfully altered, too). 
And his kindness to me — even though good Mr. Bedhead 
had told all my story in his own way, and dressed it up till 
it seemed romantic — his great kindness, even considering 
that, was far more than I deserve. But when your young 
broiher, that I had so often carried in my arms, and John 
Gilhom, came in — 0, when it was talked of, quite naturally, 
by both that, after all, you were soon to become Ms wife 
. . . Lill, dear, it went badly with me for a few moments ! 
Well, we spoke alone together ; and had all out. Poor John 
got a start when it suddenly flashed across him who I was. 
He said little about whether you were attached to him — ^you 
know his way ; but I could guess pretty much how it was, 
and had some glad and selfish hopes again. 

" 'Will you give me this day to turn it over in my mind,'* 
said John at last, * seeing she is promised to me, and I like 
her very well ? Maybe 1*11 free her from her word • . ^ 
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not being a Hard man. Maybe I will not . . . for a 
bargain is a bargain. If she takes you without iny consent, 
it will be a bad day for us all . . . but maybe by 
evening I might come round, for peace is peace. And a 
woman may be the best under heaven ; but, if she doesn't 
take kindly to you, a man might be happier with the 
second best.' 

"And before we left, he said he would not wish me, after 
all, to have had worse luck in life — ^having always had a 
kindly feeling to me, although it came ill upon him . . . 
poor old John ! 

" And, in return," went on Tom, " I offered fredy to give 
him up the farm, and leave the country for ever, if you found 
you liked him better than " 

But at that the Orange Lily reproached him with a 
hasty, joyful, loving ejaculation, and then a timid caress, 
for she was almost awed still by this outward-seeming 
stranger ; and so the rest of that sentence was never 
finished, Tom being only too delighted to be thus diverted 
from it. 

It was, indeed, no great wonder that he had been un- 
recognized by those who in former days had looked on him 
with indifferent or unappreciating eyes ; for even the girl 
who loved him had not discerned all the possibilities of fine 
development in his character, and had only known its un- 
polished sterling worth. The ruddy plough-boy they had 
known had become a somewhat weather-beaten, bronzed, and 
bearded man ; his coarse clothes were changed to as good a 
coat as the richest farmer around would wish to wear on 
week days; voice, accent, manner, were all refined and 
improved, so as to escape the memory of those who had not, 
like his sweetheart, kept the true spirit and meaning of 
them constantly in mind since years. And she now re- 
cognized them, bat with gladness and wonder, as trans- 
formed. 

It was allowable enough, indeed, that young Hans had 

B 
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thonght the stranger almost a gentleman. Travel, with eyes 
that saw and perceived, experience and self -education, though 
only fed on scraps of time and crumbs of knowledge, had 
made of Thomas ConlV^r a thoughtful, self-respecting, fairly 
cultured man. So the young woman knew, with a natural 
discrimination heightened of late years by the habit of 
looking with weary eyes at the otherjmen in the country 
around — ^unconsciously asking herself whether any had such 
qualities as could please her mind or satisfy her soul. So 
she sat, hardly able to take her loving eyes an instant off 
the man's manly face, except when she dropped them 
with modfesty and overweening gladness — or because Tom 
caressed and praised her with such extravagance (as she 
thought, being meek and moderate) that she could not 
look up. 

But why had Tom called himself Lee, she asked ; and how 
had Danny been persuaded to sell the farm to his enemy ? 
Tom laughed with glee, the sinner. 

'* I am Lee; it was the poor old gentleman's name, and he 
wished me to take it with his fortune. And, as Thomas 
Coulters are as plentiful as blackberries, how was Danny to 
know that the rich Mr. Coulter-Lee — whose history good 
Mr. Bedhead did not think it a gospel duty to tell him — 
was the poor little chap with his elbows out of his jacket, 
that Dan used to sneer at in school ! 

" That day of the thunderstorm he was too drunk, when 
I did arrive, for him to recognize me. All the business was 
Already done ; though yesterday I thought it time to give 
mynelf the pleasure of watching his face when I disclosed 
the fact." 

" What was it like ? *' asked Lily, almost ready to pity 
the poor wretch for such a deep mortification. 

" It was a treat ! " dryly remarked Tom. " But he had 
not been drinking, and there was no gate between us — so he 
was very cowed. He forgave me in the most warm and 
humble manner the beating I last gave him, and was in- 
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clined to weep ; and tried his titmost to cheat me into pay- 
ing double what his furniture was worth. Well, he is gone, 
anyway ; and his memory go with him ! . . . See, dear, 
it is getting late ; and I want to walk back with you and 
make friends with your father again, and all the dear people 
upon the hill there, this very night." 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

" O fortunate, O happy day, 
When a new household finds its plooe 
Among the myriad homes of earth, 
Like a new star just come to hirth. 
And roll'd on its harmonious way 
Into the boundless realms of space I 
So said the guests in speech and song, 
As in the chimney, burning bright, 
We hung the iron crane to-night. 
And merry was the feast and long." 

Longfellow. 

It need hardly be told now how the Keag family were 
reconciled to the new owner of the sea-farm; how, after 
recognition, astonishment, and wonder at his history, they 
at last settled down to a complacent feeling that Providence 
had thus rightly favoured their former farm-servant, in 
order to bless themselves — in the person of their Orange 
Lily — in a ronndabont way, with his riches. 

" Verily ! it is remarkable, most remarkable — ^bnt 1*11 not 
disallow a marriage betwixt them now," quoth James Keag, 
with a dry smile, to his neighbours, when Tom's origin 
was discussed. And his friends, who knew how this future 
son-in-law could buy all Keag was worth many times over, 
smiled too. 

And, a few days later, on the Twelfth of July, Tom 
Coufter-Lee — (or rather Coulterlee, as the folk all took to 
calling him) — and his sweetheart at last realized their 
childish agreement of long ago, and walked together proudly 
with the Ballyboly lodge to the meeting-place of the Orange- 
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men of the countryside. And the very next day they were 
married ; while all the village street was still strung across 
with arches of. orange lilies, twice as many as on most 
Julys, in honour of the double rejoicing ; and the little path 
up to the church, likewise. 

It was the biggest wedding ever was seen ! And, to make 
it more noticeable, as the merry procession went along, the 
Colonel himself, and his little son on a pony, came riding 
by. Their landlord stopped on the road and called out such 
good wishes to Tom and his bride that no wonder th'i latter 
blushed, and her bridegroom looked a proud and pleased 
man that day. And more by token, the very evening 
before, the Colonel's lady herself, with her two little 
daughters and the twin old ladies, had all gone in their 
carriage to the Keags' farm. " Six ladies in all, bar one ; 
and he was the futman ! " quoth William-Thomas Gilhorn, 
who had watched them go by, recounting the matter to the 
curious. 

The Colonel's wife brought Orange Lily a cuckoo clock so 
quare ! that — but this is anticipating — her children and Tom's 
wonderingly admired it, as would their children's children, 
no doubt. But the good spinster sisters gave a great Bible ; 
telling their favourite farm-maiden, with gentle, earnest 
voices, that no match in all the country round had given 
them such pleasure for years. Miss Edith and Miss Alice, 
dear good ladies, had indeed — by dint of mildly observing to 
each other how suitable such a union seemed between their 
two school-favourites of some twenty years ago — begun to ' 
believe they had always foreseen it, and at last that they 
had had some hand in this glad ending. 
. Such a bright wedding-day as it was ! and such a fine 
crowd of friends ! 

Every man at the wedding wore an orange lily in his but- 
ton-hole, and every woman in her bosom. One of the hap- 
piest faces there was that of the Master of the Ballyboly 
Orange Lodge — whose pride in the social exaltation of his 
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idolized dangbter, and pleasure in watching the happiness of 
her face, " Verily," said he, " made just a fool of him." 

Mr. Bedhead inarried the young couple himself; and John 
Gilhom, like a kindly man, swallowed his disappointment, 
and came bravely to church with Osilla, to whom he was 
heard to confide with a sigh like a wind-blast, and plenty of 
sound in his whisper, " that he had grown used to herself, 
like ; though most young weemen were the biggest plagues 
in life ! . . . Her sister, the bride, he would always up- 
hold to be a saint on earth, but — but ..." He was 
then seen apparently struggling to find in his pocket some 
words for expressing to the young girl an idea that was not 
yet quite clear to his own mind ; but that seemed to have 
arisen by dint of gazing at her blushing face and listening 
to her murmurs of sympathy. 

It may here be added that a short time later Daniel Gil- 
hom was heard of, as having fallen off drunk from a car at 
some races, and being taken to hospital, where he died with- 
out recovering consciousness. There was no great mourning 
for him. Big John, his cousin, inherited after him what 
was left of the old grandfather's money ; which, as Mistress 
Keag truly remarked, was " a powerful consolation ! " 

And on that wedding-day was seen a grander sight than 
had gladdened the Ballyboly gossips for many a long year. 
For no less than one carriage and five inside cars took the 
bridal party gayly on the usual wedding-drive round the 
country, instead of mere " outside " ones. And when, that 
golden evening, they halted at the married couple's home — 
and the farm looked smiling and neat by the blue sea as any 
heart could wish — ^not one, far or near, in all the country- 
side, but wished the new-made husband and wife £rom their 
hearts good-luck ! 

When all the rest had left, Tom and his wife, standing on 
the threshold of their own home, held each other's hands ; 
and looking over the pleasant farm on either hand, and the 
fair sea in front, turned and looked next moment in each 
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other's eyes — smiling. And Tom, with a steadfast face, 
said — 

" We have kept our word to each other." 

"Ay!" said his new-made wife, gently; "with Grod's 
blessing." 

And thus it happened after all, to the astonishment of 
Ballyboly parish, that Orange Lily, Farmer Keag's daughter, 
married her father's farm-servant. 
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Just on the outskirts of tlie forest, wliicli belonged to a great 
Belgian noble, where the ground was broken into ravines 
clothed with brushwood, and separated from each other 
hy sharp rocky ridges hard to climb, lay the prettiest little 
gorge of all, because the greenest, and half-way down it was 
the old Mill of Vaucourt. 

On either side, the steep grassy cliffs, made steeper here 
and there by protruding brown rocks, shut out all view 
of the world beyond. 

" To make us think more of the heavens above us," said 
Lisa, the miller's daughter. 

Through the gorge brawled a mountain stream, bom not 
far off in the forest there, but already like a sturdy boy so 
full of noisy strength that it turned the old wheel like 
a plaything, and hurried with great leaps over all the rocks 
in its way down — still down — towards the wide, misty plains 
of the lowlands. Bound a bend of the hill spur, at the 
lower end of the gorge, lay little Vaucourt itself, where the 
folk at the mill went to see the neighbours or to hear mass 
on Sundays and fete days. And again up by your right from 
the mill, a little path wound under the cliff and away 
through the forest ; even (if you went far enough) to the 
high road, which partly passed through the wood and led 
though still farther to the great town. 

Here Lisa of the mill was standing one July evening, 
shading her eyes from the last rays of the sun and gazing 
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into the tree shadows. She "vras the eldest cliild of old 
Armand Dnplessis, the miller ; too good and pure for earth he 
thonght at times, and, indeed, in childhood his wife had 
believed their tender babe must die, so vowed her to Mary 
if she recovered. 

She did grow up after that, bnt was so pale and gentle, 
so tall and slender, dressed in pnre white too (according 
^o her mother's vows), that the neighbonrs called her with 
wondering praise at her xmlikeness to their own strong, 
square-bnilt girls, onr Lily of Vancourt. 

The parents had liked the name, and the little brothers 
and sisters called her Lis, thinking also that sweet elder 
something altogether different from themselves. 

When the mother went to rest in Holy Mary's bosom 
(because she died when the youngest, little Bebe, was bom, 
our blessed Lady having especial pity on such dying 
mothers), all the country-side spoke in reverent admiring 
wonder of how Lisa had brought up those children, herself 
hardly more than a child. 

" But she prays so fervently that the dear saints surely 
help her," said the Cur^. 

And now it was five years since then, and Lisa's day of 
days — ^her wedding-day ! was coming in August. Jacques 
Lemaitre was hardly good enough for her the neighbours 
thought; but he was handsome and well off for a wood- 
cutter. It was a pity she had not chosen one of their own 
sons instead of a stranger lately employed by the Prince's 
forester, but young girls were fanciful and preferred new 
faces to those to which they had, mayhap, grown over- 
nsed. 

She was still looking down the forest path in her pale 
lilac cotton dress, with snow-white cap and apron ; a lace 
frill round her neck, and her mother's gold earrings in her 
ears. A dark-haired, dark-eyed, slight, tall peasant girl only ; 
but so sweet-faced and of a pallor so tender and pure that 
Biie looked as if she had always just risen from devotion. 

Here he was coming ! And with a wonderful joy lighting 
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up her eyes and tinging her face into faint colour, Lisa went 
forward gently to greet her lover. ** How late you are, dear 
Jacques ; the supper is already on the table, and the father and 
good grandmother and the little ones are waiting. But you 
look strange ! " 

"Tired, little one, tired. Do not touch me," Lemaifcre 
hoarsely said, drawing away as she laid light fingers on his 
arm. 

" I feel too hot and dusty and dirty. A lily should not b© 
soiled ; so let me wash my face and hands first. I had so 
far to come, I would not have done it but that you made me 
promise." 

"But your face 1 it is all bruised on this temple, and your 
eyes cannot look at mine and are bloodshot — your hands are 
trembling — what has happened, my dear one ? " the young 
girl exclaimed, her large eyes dilating, and her face growing 
paler. 

It was true. Jacques' close-cropped black hair seemed 
disordered; the blouse, which covered his broad shoulders 
and strong frame was slightly torn, whilst his narrow deep 
set eyes were reddened ; they fell too, as if weak, under her 
gaze. 

" I had a near escape, Lisa. A giant tree we had been 
cutting crashed down too soon, and a branch felled me to the 
ground — my head still swims and my eyes saw as if flames — 
and blood ! That is all." 

" All ! I might have lost you ! " she uttered in dismay 
and horror. Then with a revulsion of feeling added with 
pious thankfulness — 

" Ah, it was no doubt my prayers last night, that all evil 
and dangers might be kept far from you, that were your . 
safeguard. The saints stood by you ! " And, as she so said 
in trembling awe-struck tones, great tears of tenderness rose 
to her eyes though she tried to smile. 

The woodcutter clenched his big fingers with a nervous 
movement of, one might have almost thought, desperation ; 
then drew his coat sleeve over his eyes and forehead. 
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Surely he was thinking to himself he did not deserve such 
afPection. 

"Ah! ah ! when young folks are affianced, the woodcntting 
does not prosper very finely," cried old Armand, as all sat 
down to supper round the well-scoured table, while overhead 
from the brown rafters dangled herbs and onions which, 
said the grandmother, gave a pleasant smell. 

" You do not eat, my son," went on the old man. " Try 
some of that brown bread there. Since Lisa baked it, 'twill 
taste the sweeter." 

Jacques gave an awkward laugh, and he started from a 
dream, then whispered, bending his handsome sallow face to 
his sweetheart's, " I have something to give thee, little one, 
after a while." 

" WTiat is it ? " a^ked Lisa as, the meal over, he drew her 
aside to the deep diamond-paned casement overlooking the 
mill-wheel. Then she gave a cry of wonder as he put in her 
hand a row of beads, from which fell a small silver cross, 
each pale brown bead of some fragrant foreign wood with 
chased silver inlaid in it. Had it not cost all his earnings ? 
and sixteen beads ! why it wanted just sixteen days to their 
wedding day ! Each day she would say a long prayer 
for him. 

Maybe his thoughts were more earthly for he never answered 
that, but abruptly asked her to come and talk with him as a 
reward ; and Lisa promised with shy pleasure. But firsf. she 
would hear the little ones their prayers ; none other must 
do that till she left home. 

Jacques' face darkened somewhat at that, but he went 
patiently outside to where the miller was seated on a roucrh 
bench near the house door. 

Turning sideways the goodman could see into the plea- 
santly sombre kitchen, where the old grandmother was 
cozing in her high chair, while near the table, now cleared 
and clean again, sat his lily maiden with the three youngest 
at her knee. Good Manon, the next eldest, broad, strong, 
and just fifteen, was listening with all her ears to the teach- 
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ing of little prajers, the devout legends and tender connsels 
to be good of her elder ; sturdily resolving to remember 
every word and say them over and over again to the little 
ones when their Lisa was married. For Manon's brain could 
never devise for itself, and conld not ev^en hold mnch at 8 
time. Lisa was so full of holy thoughts she could actually 
invent new little prayers most wonderfully for all occasions. 
But then the kind Cure consoled Manon by telling her she 
had Martha's gift, and was stronger to rub the big coppers. 

" I wonder you give her to me, Father Armand ! " said 
Jacques, so suddenly that the worthy miller took his long 
pipe in surprise out of his mouth. 

" Why yes ! '* said the latter, approvingly, while the wood 
cutter's face flushed and he bent his eyes earthward as if his 
words had come out unawares, and were too true to be 
wise. 

" But youth has it's hey-day, and the old folks must not 
be selfish. Manon is very useful too, already. I am also 
right glad you have the cottage in Vaucourt nearest the 
forest. The neighbours will keep my Lisa company while 
you are in the woods, and the Chapel is so near that it glad- 
dens her. She is good, Jacques — but good ! ah, too much 
so I almost think. That suits for the skies better than our 
poor earth." 

As Lisa stept out in the twilight both men hushed. 

The girl drew Jacques with her, then, in gentle playful- 
ness to show him something, as she said, round the house- 
corner by the south wall; now he must shut his eyes a 
moment — ^now open them . . so ! And she laughed in 
gay triumph, and showed him a wonderful plant in a pot— a 
tall green lily almost seven feet high, with so many buds all 
unclosing that it was a marvel to see. 

The kind old Cure had given it her last winter, saying 
with his gentle laugh that it was her other self, and might 
it prosper as she did, and it would prove fair and white- 
leaved as a saint, but warmly rosy, human-like, at the 
heart, while the brown spots on it should be but freckles 
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T\'lieii the sun kissed it, as in suinmertiine her own pale 
cheeks. 

Yes — ^yes ! it was prettj. But then again Jacques asked 
Lisa with feverish impatience would she not come away — 
come and talk with him ! 

Once or twice before, when the gentle girl had shown him 
even more tenderly innocent joys — secrets of her heart — 
telling him of her prayers for his soul, and shyly whispering 
had asked his intercession for hers also with the dear saints, 
it had frightened her to think that he turned from all sub- 
jects but that of his mere earthly-bounded love with rough- 
nesEL Still, her fctther had consoled her, when once he sur- 
prised her weeping a little all by herself. 

Tut ! when his Lily was but once married she could make 
of her husband just such another saint. Till then he him- 
self felt with Jacques, it was hard to tramp three leagues 
through the forest to hear no warmer words from a maiden 
than legends and tales, however holy ; he, a gay young 
follow who liked bis fetes and fairs and holidays and feast 
days like the rest. Had he gone wooing the browner, 
rosy-cheeked girls around, they would have given him a 
different greeting. 

So Lisa now refrained from words that were trembling 
on her lips, and let the woodcutter lead her away down to 
the little bridge, and whisper in her ear sweet but more 
earthly words — ^for she loved him so dearly I 

It almost seemed a sin — (yet ah ! such an innocent glad- 
dening sin) — to forget higher things awhile in those moments 
of bliss, when all her heart and thought and soul were given 
only to the man she was so soon to marry! Would the 
blessed ones grudge her so few seconds, which other girls 
took without a pang ? Surely not ! 

The bridge was but three planks flung across tho little 
torrent, and they leaned on its handrail. Over the clifT 
peeped the round edge of the moon, which then in full glorj 
rose up, and up, and up, till it looked into the small ravine. 
The Mill lay in shadow. Sometimes a drop of spraj- 
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lAnghingly kissed Lisa's brow, and the noise of the water's 
nisli made them put their heads closer to be heard ; and when 
silent, thej could just catch the trill and gurgle of the 
nightingale somewhere, one knew not where, in the silvered 
strip of grassy meadow dotted with thombushes yonder, or 
the thicket dappled with shadows hard beside it. "It is 
like a night blessed by God, when for once there seems no 
evil nor bloodshed on earth," said sweet Lisa. " Dear heart, 
do you not think the little fairies will dance to-night and 
perhaps the angels walk upon earth, while we sinful folk let 
it rest awhile, and they may come smile on us in our 
dreams ? " 

" Can you see — ^there ! where the white water curls round 
that grey stone — faces — dead faces grinning ? " replied 
Jacques in a hoarse, low whisper, while his eyes burned 
close to Lisa's and sudden drops started on his forehead. 
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CHAPTER n. 

" Jacques ! you frighten me — do not look so ! " cried Lisa, 
and covered his eyes with her hands, half trembling. 
" Nay, you are as naughty as our Jean who jumps out in tbe 
dark to alarm us. I am more silly than you think." 

" It was an evil trick ! Come away — come away," the 
young man hastily answered in apology, while he yet 
laughed out loudly at her terror. Then they sat down on 
the bank. 

" Now I will tell you a little heart's desire," said Lisa, 
smiling. " I think it so sad that up at your hut you should 
be all alone on the blessed Sunday afternoons. What if we 
once put the children in the cart and harnessed the old 
mule ? Would you not stare for joy, if we came up through 
the forest all laughing and singing, bringing white bread 
and milk and strawberries ! " 

** No, no ! you must wo^," cried Jacques with a great gasp 
in his breath, catching her by the arm. " Do you not see — 
I might be away— might miss you. Some day, when we 
settle beforehand, you may all come — not otherwise I I am 
easily vexed, Lisa ; swear to me never to come otherwise — 
swear ! " 

" I promise," she somewhat sadly answered ; " and now, 
dear Jacques, will you not let my arm go, for it pains ! " 

But that night, wheil he had gone back through the dark 
forest, the poor girl dropped a tear or two in her little room ; 
for her heart told her now it must be true, as some whis- 
pered, that the woodcutters took the brown hares which 
came across their path, or even worse — ^a fine young roebuck 
or so. Most stoutly averred it was no sin, since these nib- 
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bled at the forest clearings of poor men, and never a cen- 
time wonld the Prince's steward repay them. 

Bnt Lisa was hardly snre of the rights or wrongs of the 
case, so wept a tear or two and prayed — sprayed that if 
Jacques were indeed sinning he might be forgiven — sprayed 
also that if ever this her great love had awhile blotted out 
heaven from her poor earthly sight, she, and she alone — not 
he — ^might be chastised. Only that her love might not be 
taken from her ! only that it might not be taken from her ! 

Before she had ended undressing, the girl was about to 
wash her face and hands, when by accident the string of 
beads Jacques had given her, and which she still wore, fell 
into the coarse white basin. Lisa was just going to lift 
them out carefully, when she perceived that the water about 
them was becoming slightly discoloured — ^more and more ! 
till a reddish hue surrounded them. The maiden snatched 
them out in haste, fearing that water might spoil the delicate 
foreign wood of the rosary, that plainly contained some dye. 
She brought the tallow candle near to examine them, before 
drying them on a towel. What was this ? Sticking in the 
interstice between two of the beads was a soft clot, that 
when she wiped it out made her turn sick — ^for, as it touched 
her fingers and spread, she knew without doubt it was 
blood ! 

For a few moments Lisa felt amazed, disgusted, and 
rather faint ; then she slowly recovered. She remembered 
what Jacques had told her of his accident that day, how he 
had been bruised by the tree, even bleeding. His blood 
was on his present, poor dear Jacques ! She must wash the 
rosary now carefully, and would wear it round her neck 
; during her sleep for his loved sake. 

And so she did, clasping it on tenderly, glad to see that 
no more signs of blood came off it on that second washing ; 
showing that Jacques' hurt had not been very severe. 

So Lisa lay down on her hard, little settle bed and fell 
asleep with the brown beads round her throat and her 
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liands folded as in prayer. Outside, the lily slept too, bnt — 
as if by the spiteful agency of some earth-gnome — ^an ugly 
great worm lay coiled hurtfuUy round its tender root, unseen 
by human eyes. The moon fell on the bare wooden floor, 
with its little boards all laid in zig-zag pattern, passed by 
the single chair and the rude crucifix on the wall, and kissed 
— ^in that poor little closet it had barely a yard to go — the 
sleeper's pure eyelids whereon yet hung a tear. 

Lisa moved with slight uneasiness. Her momentary 
ahirm had given her an ugly dream, and her imagination 
was working unchecked by the sense of material everyday 
existence given by the waking sensation of the body. Some 
thing had seemed so tight about her throat^— nay, nothing ! 

The heavy white lids dropped again more heavily ; again 
low breathings sounded, and sleep pressed on the girl's tem- 
ples warm and close. . . . What seemed to press still 
closer about her neck ? 

For the second time Lisa half roused from sleep with a 
cry of alarm, and found herself — only trying, as it were, to 
tear her dear beads off. So she said an Ave and lovingly 
fondled them in atonement ; then turning on her other side 
was soon again overcome with sleep, and dreamt and dreamt. 

She dreamt of weird dark forest-depths, ghostly tree- 
boles, and shadowy, fearsome places ; then of passing on and 
on, gasping because something followed her ever behind, or 
some one ! Gruesome, unearthly — the horror of which made 
her flesh creep, in the dream raised her hair, it seemed, and 
came nearer, nearer — almost touched her now ! — ^now was at 
her throat tightening, choking, strangling ! 

With a great cry Lisa sprang up in her bed, and tore the 
beads from her neck ; then tossing back her dark hair, 
glanced fearfully round with a pallid, frightened face. 

Only the gentle moonlight on her white bed and shadows 
in the comers ! — ^yet she still felt that nameless horror, and 
trembling gazed all round as if in fascination, with wide, 
innocent eyes. 
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Little by little the muscles of her throat relaxed their 
convulsive tightening ; the sickening feeling — a feeling as of 
some evil near, lifted — slowly passed away. Creeping out 
from her poor bed, meaning to pray below the crucifix, her 
bare feet touched the beads and she recoiled with a shudder, 
then forced herself to take them up, and hang them on a 
nail below the figure on the cross. 

As poor Lisa knelt below it humbly, in her white dress, 
the moon seemed to smile on her upturned face, pure as any 
failing earthly soul's could be, whilst she prayed with her 
whole strength to be saved from all things of darkness and 
hurtfulness. 

"Was she heard ? 

The old glow in her heart and, as it were, blessed light all 
about her, again softly came ; comforting, hushing her spirit, 
uplifted in that bliss, as once or twice before in visionary 
exaltation she had felt a similar ecstasy. At such times the 
neighbours speaking to her had received no answer, so had 
held her a little crazed with goodness. 

Then Lisa added a prayer to the sweetest peasant Mother 
to shield her, the peasant maid. So she lay down again 
quieted and comforted, and dreamt that child-angels with 
faces like B6b6 and the little ones hovered close round 
smiling to her. 

And the lily too revived in the moonlight, and swayed 
with the cool, faint night breeze — ^for its evil thing had 
crawled away. 
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CHAPTER in. 

It was a Sunday morning ; and what a fair fresli morning, 
as tlie sweet peasant Lily of Vanconrt pnsbed open her little 
leaded lattice. 

In the night it had rained heavily on the dry earth, and 
now the August sun was drawing up a rich steaming incense 
of mists and scents, like a service of thanksgiving to the 
Giver, mingled with the hum and songs and calls of insects 
and birds and beasts. 

There were six glorious flowers on her lily, which she 
could touch from the window. 

Hey ! but it was a joy to see. Six, and the seventh bud 
would open its eyes on the world to-day, and the next to- 
morrow, and the ninth and last on her own wedding day. 
"What a happy omen ! 

Both the lUies of the mill would look their bravest, as the 
good Cure had told her, and remembering what he had added 
of the lilies of Solomon, she meekly tried to forget how 
beautiful her new wedding dress seemed ; each time she 
peeped in the drawer where it lay neatly folded. 

And Jacques, her own Jacques ! surely handsomest, best, 
and strongest of all the young men of Yaucourt, had even 
remembered her wish and hastened to atone for his strange 
refusal that night when his fall had made him so unlike 
himself. The very next evening, he had settled with her 
they should see the wonders of the forest this happy day. 
If a little wild, somewhat too fond of pleasure as some 
hinted, yet who dearer ; who so loved her that at times it 
even well nigh frightened her ? 
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Thai af fcemoon Jacques was standing near Lis hut, waiting ; 
and watching the opening of the trees by which he knew 
the folk from the Mill must come up. A strangely difEerent 
man he looked from Lisa's generally gentle-mannered lover, 
with whom she had never had cause to be vexed, save on that 
one evening recorded lately. There was uneasiness in his 
expression as he glanced round the tiny glade ; now and 
then a black scowl of impatient anger and a sullen joining of 
the brows, which one poor girl would have turned white to 
her lips to see. Never a one of the honest Vaucourt lads 
could have looked like that. 

The hut was only a rude cabin in the forest meant to 
shelter Jacques himself and a companion, when their work 
lay too far from Vaucourt to allow of their returning thither 
at night. It was built against the hill which rose steeply 
behind, rough and rocky, and clothed with trees and brush- 
wood. Around, the ground was flat, the sunbeams straggled 
down on a little grassy opening where the wild strawberries 
grew thick at the base of the rocks, but under the close trees 
on either side the earth was always bare and brown, or if 
hidden, only by dead leaves. 

The woodcutter kept moving restlessly, and at last walked 
back to his hut, stood in the middle and looked all round 
with close scrutiny, up and down. 

It was the third or fourth time he had already done 
so. 

Nothing in the bare earthen floor to see ; only axes and 
implements in one comer ; two rude beds, a stool, and ono 
bench which served for both chairs and table. That, and a 
few cooking utensils on a shelf, was all apparently that could 
be noticed. But Jacques' strongly marked sallow face was 
turned upwards to the rafters and rough shingle roof over- 
head. Standing in one position with his head thrown far 
back, could he not just catch sight there of a blue line 
protruding p 

It might have been fancy, yet, with an oath, he stood on 
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the stool, and reacliing np, pnslied deeper into a liole what 
felt like a handkerchief fall of small hard objects. Next, he 
stooped and peered np the sooty chimney, pnlled one bed so 
as to cover better one part of the floor, and returned into the 
air and sunshine with a breath of relief. '^ She will see nothing. 
But what a risk ! " he muttered. *' She suspected something, 
however, and with such a saint a breath might yet frighten 
her. Only to-morrow — ^then I have her fast ! No more 
eternal prayers then, my pretty bird. But that I had sworn 
to get hold of you, body and soul, how they would have 
wearied me ! " 

A malignant smile came on his face ; then, as poor Lisa's 
purity and goodness rose before his mind, it passed, and with 
a disgusted desperation he drew his big hand over his eyes 
and brow. She must find out something, sooner or later . . . 
and then . . • and then .... no matter ! He 
would have her. Part and parcel of his black self, she 
would be without escape — ^without relief till death — even if 
she grew to loathe him. 

Just then, all the gay troop were toiling, with laughter 
and snatches of village refrains, up through the forest by 
the stony track, which was often a torrent's bed in winter. 
Up and up they had come through the pleasant shadow of 
great branches, or where the sunlight flecked the big beech 
trunks and rougher oaks ; past thickets, from which some- 
times a hare sprang out and vanished, making the children 
whoop for joy, or where the tall ferns grew and scented 
sweet brier blushed. Lisa had her hands full of pale pink- 
blossomed branches, while the children's chubby fists had 
been buried in patches of wood-ruff, or wild anemone, whose 
frail blossoms they flung into the cart, and then jumped for 
joy on the soft carpets of pale green cup-moss, thoug'h Lisa 
stepped aside to hurt naught. 

Then she sat in the light cart with B^be, and made oak 
leaf garlands to wind round the miller's hat and those of their 
boy cousins, and the rest stuck branches all round the cart 
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and harness. When Jacqnes first canght sight of the mule's 
red woollen rosettes, it seemed as if behind her a green 
bower were coming towards him. "Why did you bring 
these cousins ? " he asked Lisa, in an abrupt aside, glancing 
with small pleasure at the lads of fifteen and sixteen who, 
with big oak sticks in their hands, were giving themselves 
manly airs, now that the first eager chatter and welcomes 
were over. Then he added, trying to smile, " What do the 
children mean to do with those cudgels ? Well ! all 
are welcome, though I only care for my Lily's com- 
pany." 

" And have you not heard the strange gossip of Vaucourt ? " 
she was answering with earnestness, yet timidity, fearing his 
ridicule, when old Armand broke in, jovial as ever ; and 
looking so well, as Lisa fondly thought, in his Sunday 
clothes. 

" Eh ! eh ! keep the gossip to give a relish to our meal 
by-and-by. Let us first see thy hut, my son, and amuse 
ourselves finely ; then we shall feast, and lastly," with a sly 
laugh, " the old man will doze a^ little, as on most Sunday 
afternoons, while the young folk sit by and whisper wise 
things." 

So they all did as he said, and the little ones, like escaped 
school children, ran about helter-skelter. Jacques watched 
them, quietly smiling ; yet the veins at times swelled in his 
forehead. 

And Lisa p Oh ! how happy she was ! 

Her kind Jacques kept close by her side, calling her atten* 
tion to everything : to the tall poplar there, the spire among 
the trees, which when the sunbeams touched they knew it 
was time for work ; the spring here that escaped from under 
a rock in the hill hard ])j the cabin. Meanwhile, she smiled, 
looking with such fond pride in his face. 

He watched, so like a good elder brother, over the little 
ones, and laughingly asked her, who alone could control 
B^be, not to let the child meddle much in the hut, since 
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IN'icliolas, his comrade, liad not so easy a temper as himself. 
" Of course," and Lisa held tight the little urchin's fat hand ; 
then asked, " And where is Nicholas ? " 

'^ He has left me since some days. The forester thinlrs he 
is cross-grained, and may not return." 

'^ Ah ! but that is an unkind speech. No doubt he is only 
gone for a day or so to some merry-making, and is amusing 
himself so much he forgets coming back. Why do you 
laugh so ? Am I not right ? " 

For Jacques' long slit eyes were looking peculiarly at her; 
and as she spoke, some inward joke seemed to tickle his 
fancy immensely, he laughed with such relish. But all he 
would say was, " You are always right, sweetheart. Who 
ever heard of the Lily of the Mill being wrong ? " 

Then, when they had joyously gone all round the little 
meadow, Manon, who domineered over her two cousins, made 
Pierre, the biggest, hght a little fire to roast some potatoes 
in their brown skins. But £rst these had to be washed, and 
some children did this while the others gathered sticks. 
Lisa, meanwhile, moved among them, the sweet spirit who 
directed all. 

They laid the cloth, bleached snow white on their own 
mill-green, in the shade, and out of the cart were brought a 
big white loaf and large thin pats apiece of golden butter ; 
fine red radishes to give all a flavour, and a tall pewter, 
topped jug of milk, which Manon rushed to examine with 
important care upon her brow. " It had been so jolted coming 
up she almost expected to see it churned." 

Then Father Armand produced one bottle of red winr,* 
and Jacques another. Pierre screamed that his potatoes 
were jumping out of their coats with heat, and merrily they 
all ate. 

" Hi ! " said B^b6, with his mouth full of bread and butter, 
while he grasped a mug of milk and eyed a potato already 
as his very own, " but it tastes good." 

" And now for our strange tale from Vaucourt," lustily 
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cried tne miller. " Some more wine, Lisa? you got frightened 
for Jacques when you heard it, my girJ, but look at him now, 
and say whether a man with those fchews and sinews in his 
arms — ^ay ! and shoulders fit to carry all my sacks is likely 
to bo set upon by a highway tramp as was this young 
English doctor ? 

" The tale goes so — ^if you have) not already heard it. No ? 
well, a fortnight ago a young fellow of an Englishman on 
some foolish walking tour, was coming by the high road 
through the forest — ^thinking of nothing. Pouf ! He is 
attacked by two cowardly blackguards — ^a terrible scrimmage 
ensues — but at last off he gets, having disabled one and had 
a hot tussle rolling over on the earth, whilst he and the other 
fought like wild beasts. He escaped, as I say, and flying on 
met at last with our good Cure, who seeing him drop down 
in a faint had him taken to Yaucourt. But all senses failed 
the youth ! He lay ill and nobody could guess who had 
attacked him. Only a day ago he recovered, and frightened 
all the womenfolk by his story." 

" But had they come upon us to-day, we should have soon 
thrashed them as. flails do the straw," cried Pierre, vapouring, 
with a sense of manliness. 

" Pity of them if they had, and pity you have no chance 
of trying ! " was all Jacques said, with that queer low chuckle 
which n:iade Pierre look foolish; for it was not the loud 
blustering mirth he best understood. 

" But, dear Jacques," shyly whispered Lisa, turning her 
dark fawn's eyes up to his, with some fright, " they do say 
that a girl was seen to come from the town by that same 
forest road — and never came back ! *' 

*' Then perhaps she went straight on, little one ; and may 
she like wherever she is," said Jacques, looking steadily back 
in her eyes. " Come away, and talk to me." 

For they had finished eating, and the miller was lying 
under a tree, smoking and lazily dreaming, being but half 
awake ; while Perre (because he was almost a man), could 
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not play, but laid stretclied flat beside bim with bis bat otbt 
bis eyes. Manon, careful soul, bad pnt all tbe scraps back in 
tbe c^ort, and now, ber mind relieved, was running witb tbe 
children, playing cacbe-cacbe round tbe stacks of winter 
faggots. 

Jacques and Lisa wandered away. " Your bair is silkier 
and blacker tban even tbe forester's red-cbeeked Jeannette's 
— ^for all ber pride," be ligbtly said, toucbing tbe tresses 
wbere tbey bid under ber snow-wbite cap ; tben added in a 
changed, more reverent tone, " But your face is more like 
Our Lady, as I saw ber once looking out from a picture in a 
gallery at Ghent." 

So tbey talked and wandered a little, somewhat losing 
eight of the rest. 

But B6b6 wandered too. 

It was bis turn now to be bidden and jump out like a 
wolf, which be liked best, for it made bis little heart quake 
when the others surprised himself from some unsuspected 
bush. Now be would bide far off— quite far — and be 
distingfuisbed. 

So be trotted manfully through the trees, till of a sudden 
the sense of solitude overpowered him and be remembered 
the — robbers ! 

He felt inclined to cry. He would run back to Lisa and 
tell her be did not like it, and that Manon must bide. So 
be did run, and bis little wooden sabots seemed to drag him 
back in bis anxiety. 

Here was a thicket be could not remember; without 
knowing it tbe child had only run deeper among the trees ; 
but be fancied be saw a way through the branches, so pushed 
on, tben stopped 

Had Jacques been planting anything here, was bis first 
thought ; tbe brown earth was so soft, and scratched, and 
turned up ? But there was a bole as if a very great big 
rabbit had been working at its burrow-making. There were 
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tracks on the soft mould. The child looked, then seized a 
stick with a determined air, for he would poke it far in and 
frighten that rabbit, perhaps make it jump out, so catch it in 
his chubby arms. He never guessed what tracks those 
sharp ones were, but peeped into the burrow. 

He did see something that smelt nasty, and without 
knowing why, poor Bebe felt rather sick ; still being full of 
curiosity he went on diligently and valiantly poking away 
the loose earth from that protruding something — saw it 
partly ! — and with a horrified cry, stretched out his little 
arms and fled, as for his little life. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

On ran little B6b^, throngh. the forest, trying to scream for 
Pierre ! Jean ! Manon ! — above all his dear protecting Lisa, 
bnt gasping for breath, so much that his outcries conld not 
have been heard. Then the sound of Jacques' voice, far 
away, calling him, caught the child's ear ; he stopped, turned, 
and then tried to rui^ in that direction though his small 
knees were flagging under him, and he stumbled as he went. 
Nevertheless, as Jacques* calls came ever nearer his courage 
returned a little. As the woodcutter came in sight, fatigue 
made B6b6 run slower and slower, till at last all he could do 
was to drag his sabots wearily along. 

Jacques looked at the child, and then stopping dead 
short leant his back against a tree. 

" Where have you been ? " 

B6b6 stood panting in front of the big man, his close 
cropped little head bare, his blue eyes wide, his sturdy short 
legs somewhat apart. He could get out no word yet, how- 
ever, for those hundred yards he had run, combined with 
the fright, had left no breath in his little body. Only his 
roand baby face looked up piteously in that of the woodcutter. 

" What did you see ? '' 

Now Beb6 could answer ; and he gave a final great pant 
** A rabbit-hole, the biggest you ever saw — and the rabbits 
tracks — so ! " He spread out his five little brown fingers wide, 
while, awestricken, his blue eyes grew wider ringed with 
white. 

" Hein ! A wolf I How I should have cried, Bebe, had it 
eaten you." 
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At the deep strange tone and the awful look in those dark 
eyes looking so queerly and close into his, Beb6, who held 
the woodcutter in secret but terrible drea^d, felt his infant 
heart sink within him. The comers of his roseleaf mouth 
curled down preparatory to a howl. 

" No noise/' said the other. " What else ? " 

" Something sticking out ; nasty and dead " — ! 

Here terror broke down the little man's dread of Jacques' 
last command, and the childish tempest of sobs burst out, 
while he stufEed the backs of his dimpled fists into his eyes. 

Such a look, as of a demoniac, came into that man's face 
that it was well for the infant his eyes never saw it. 

The child's neck was so fat and white, creased in little 
folds ! A nervous cruel hand was gripping convulsively — only 
gripping the air as yet — while it hung by its master's side. 

Just then — ^well for B6be, since passions are devils — ^just 
then a sweet voice, clear as the angelus, rang through the 
trees. " Jac-qu6 ! Jac-qu6 ! where are you then, and have 
you my Beb6 safe ? " 

He caught the child fast in a grip that frightened B6b6 into 
sudden stillness. " Listen, little one ! I had a pretty dog for 
Lisa but it died, so I buried it there — and the wolf went to 
eat it. If you tell any one I will cut that soft little throat of 
yours with this sharp knife — see ! but if you are good I will 
give you nice comfits." 

"I'll only . . . tell . . . Lisa," with one last convulsive 
gasp of a terror that could struggle no more, and became 
almost idiocy at sight of that darkly imbrued hunting knife. 

" Not Lisa, for she would cry ! Not Lisa ! " 

Her snowy cap and kerchief come through the bushes, and 
Beb6 escaping rushed to her, grasping her lilac cotton skirt 
tight ; burying his head in her white apron. 

** He was terrified at being alone," said Jacques, looking 
with sombre eyes at both. " I blame myself for not watch- 
ing the child better. He found something, my Lis, which I 
had meant as a surprise for you. If he wishes to tell you 
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and that you listen to him, I shall not think yon love me 
Tsry mnch." 

" Why no ! " said Lisa, with gentle persnasive emphasis, 
taking the child's head softly between her hands. " We will 
not talk about it, eh ! little heart ? we will not be unkind to 
dear Jacques." 

" No, no, no," whispered poor B6b^, whose little body felt 
utterly jaded and heavy after the long day and that last long, 
long run ; an awful dead weight of terror on his mind, but 
silenced now into a horrified quietness, the meaning of which 
Lisa never guessed. So she gave him some of the small wild 
scarlet strawberries shehad picked ; and took him in her lap 
in the cart as they went back ; and praised him for being 
good, never noticing in her happiness, the fixed stare in his 
wide infant eyes. 

And the way homeward was very pleasant, downhill 
through the forest, for Jacques went too and was so blithe. 
None sang so gaily as he, and big Pierre himself looked at 
him with a warm glow of genuine admiration, when the 
woodcutter clapped that good lad on the back. Nay ! when 
Lisa wished to walk a little, while the other children took a 
ride, he even seized Bebe and carried him pick-a-back by way 
of a change. 

" How good you are — ^but how good you are — ^," whispered 
low loving tones in his ear, while the miller slowly turned 
his broad Flemish face smiling upon them and bade Jean take 
warning and only grow up such another. But Bebe in his 
ungrateful little heart would rather have elapsed his short 
arms round a gallows tree than round that strong brown 
neck he held to so reluctantly, with a childish aversion, which 
Tot, through some strange influence, he must have died rather 
than have told. 

As they came through the scattered, cosy, little hamlet of 
Vaucourt, they halted a few moments to chat with the 
loungers near some booths on the village green. The Vau- 
court Kermesse began on the morrow, but as yet only three 
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little wooden gimcrack shops had been put up ; bright with 
polished coppers and gaudy red and blue glass pipkins for 
aerated waters. 

Towards one of these Jacques moved lazily off, to buy 
sweetmeats, as he said, for the child. But, as he looked 
over his shoulder, his eyes grew darker as it were and more 
close, the only sign of a hidden savage wrath, for Pierre was 
closely following. Perhaps that honest overgrown lad had a 
secret longing for the yellow safEron cakes the sturdy Brabant 
wife was loudly recommending from behind her counter, or 
that he could not understand why Jacques, whom he stupidly 
worshipped, could ever wish him from his elbow. 

" What is that you are pulling out ? " he bluntly asked, 
staring at a little leaden thing which seemed hung round the 
woodcutter's neck, and that he had drawn from its hiding- 
place and held half concealed in his hand. Jacques took the 
coloured paper horn of comfits from the vendor. 

" What is it ? — what is it ? — can you not see, it is only a 
blessed medal that I have a trick of fingering at times,'* he 
growled with an oath which only heightened Pierre's admir- 
ation. " Good mother ! give this fine young man some rasp- 
berry brandy." But as the woman turned to pour out the 
luscious dark liquid, while Pierre greedily watched her, 
neither saw the woodcutter's fingers again doing something 
with his leaden relic. 

Like a giant refreshed, Pierre joined the others, yet 
Jacques, though he had taken a far deeper draught from the 
woman's hands, had grown moody and silent. 

Silent still ! during the supper in the mill kitchen, where 
the old grandmother awaited them ; but in the clatter of 
children's tongues recounting the day's adventures in strong 
Flemish, none heeded much the woodcutter. 

Beb6 was silent too, but then he was tired out, as all 
knew ; so he sat on Lisa's lap with his heavy little head on 
her breast. And Jacques' eyes were always furtively upon 
them. 
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As was their wont, he moved after snpper to the deep case- 
ment, where Lisa joined him, while he gazed at the wheel 
with vacant eyes. 

Should he do it ? Should he not ? 

His life hung on what ? — a child's lisping speech ! Fool ! 
why did he doubt ; what so unnerved him that he could not 
act with decision ? 

Should he do it ? Should he not ? 

" I fear our little one was sorely frightened in the forest : 
there is a look in his dear eyes which pains me," said a sweet 
troubled voice, quite low, to him alone. (She felt sure he 
• would share her fears, however small ; poor soul !) 

Yet he said nothing. Nothing for some moments. While 
his body was still standing there by the deep lattice in the 
old mill kitchen, the last red sunlight foiling on his strong 
dark head, what ghastly conflict was in that mind, darkened 
as by the mighty wings of evil powers obscuring the light, 
struggling with fainting holier instincts for awful supremacy 
— alas ! rapidly triumphing within his heart in gi^thering 
blackness ? Who could guess ? 

In such moments of silence we decide for — ^it may be— - 
eternity. 

" He — he is not exactly sick you say ? Excited, perhaps. 
Keep him from saying anything — talking too much, I 
mean. . . . And, Lisa, you may give him these comfits 
T bought for him ; they will make him quiet.*' 

" You are so good, dear Jacques. You bought these because 
you know how I love the child." 

" Stay one moment." He held her arm. " Which do you 
love best, him or me ? Think of it, Lisa. Which, did, for 
example, death come for one of us (a wild fency, you know), 
but which could you best lose ? " 

" Oh, Jacques," she qxdetly said, with grieved awe at such 
a strange, terrible imagining, " what can I say ? I love 
him so dearly, for he is to me at times like one of the infont 
angels smiling in beautiful pictures at the Holy Mother and 
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her little Boy — ^but you are different, and like the whole 
world to me." 

That was enough. He loosed his hold an4 turned again to 
the window ; she had herself so decided it. For a moment 
or so she stood silently looking up at him ; then, warned to 
leave him by some fine instinct, quietly glided away to put 
B^be in his cot. 

The stars were coming out to light faintly the dusky night 
sky when the lovers parted. They lingered round the cornei 
of the mill, where was the little strip of flowers against the 
south wall, and the sleepy columbines and marigolds and 
sweet prim lavender watched them and listened, while the 
great lily with her glorious flowers, like a spire hung with 
bells, drooped her head with a little rustling sigh as she bent 
to the night airs ; but the double red and white daisies had 
their eyes tight shut. 

" No, I cannot come to morrow, Lisa — ^it is impossible ; so 
we shall not meet again, my girl, till " 

" Till our wedding-day, the morrow after ; is it not so ? " 
she sweetly answered, looking more lily-like than ever, as 
straight, and slim, and tall in her modest Flemish costume, 
she stood with her two hands lightly clasped on his arm, 
looking up at the strong, swarthy man : herself like the spirit 
of the fading light — he of the coming darkness. 

'^ Strange, is it not, dear Jacques, but to-night I feel as if 
it were not coming the very morning after next, but put far 
off instead — ^far as eternity." 

"If so, let me look well at you now," he answered; yet he 
bad never taken his eyes from her. Dark, pitiless, with but 
a smallest spark of red glow to mark the evil spirit far 
within, they kept her in their power. 

" But what shall stop you from being mine, Lisa ? Listen; 
should aught so happen — should it be postponed till this 
eternity you talk of — would you dare swear to me now that 
you will never be any other man's wife." 

" Ah, I should tremble to swear, Jacques, only I promise ! 

T 2 
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I promise before the Blessed Mother and all the saints. But, 
oh ! " she cried nnder her breath, while her voice shook ; " it 
is easy to say that, for without you I believe they would 
never be so cruel as not to ask the good Grod to take me 
home — to live there ; but not any more down here." 

He wanted to make so sure of her, to bind her still faster, 
that he never cared how he hurt that ieuder soul in drawing 
tight his cruel cords. " And in your eternity, what then ? 
No doubt you could be happy in your paradise while I might 
be in the torments of purgatory, a poor devil amongst 
devils." 

It was nothing to him, who mocked all sacred creeds, so 
to speak ; but as that face, dearest to her of all human faces, 
looked intently in hers, while, unconsciously, he tightened 
his grasp, she gave a little pitiful cry, for her troubled soul 
was like a bird struggling in the fowler's snare. " Do not 
torture me. Ah ! if you too loved me, would you not wish 
to gain paradise also ? And if not — oh ! I dare not love you 
better than the good God .... only I think I could 
never be aught but sad through the long countless ages. 
Yet I trust Him." 

Her voice died away in a half sob ; but there was faith 
still unquenched in her eyes, faith for what she could not 
understand. 

" Is it so P " he said with a touch of scorn, she never even 
suspected. " Well, well ; at least I shall have had my day. 
And now, be happy again, my lily saint, for I swear to you 
after our wedding-day we shall strive to think alike, perforce, 
on all holy subjects.*' 

Cheered by so little, she did grow happy after a while. 

When they bade each other adieu by the rough garden 
gate ; under the night's shadows she stood listening to the 
sound of his footsteps down the forest path, and her pure 
heart cried out in gratefulness to the Mother who had given 
her so blessed a day ! One long day, as perfectly happy as 
any day could be on earth. 
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She stopped to kiss each one of the broad- breasted lilies 
and whisper her happiness to her namesakes; and their 
strong scent filled her nostrils and rose as in fnmes, making 
giddy her happy brain, for you could smell those lilies almost 
down by the little footbridge. And then, in the darkness, 
she heard Manon's voice call her from the threshold of the 
kitchen door, so answered and went in. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Well for lier she had had that wl^ole good day, since there 
was trouble and grief nnder the mill roof that night. Little 
Bebe was very ill. 

No one knew what could ail the child, as he cried in his 
pain and rolled his little sick head on the coarse homespun 
pillow, while fretfully pushing away even Lisa's gentle 
hands. Then he grew worse, and by the one poor candle's 
light they gathered round him in frightened bewilderment. 
The miller groaned aloud with every moan of the child, and 
rocked his big body to and fro, rubbing his face with one hand 
in the despair of a strong man, who could not help nor nurse 
like the weakest woman ; who could only be miserable The 
other two children sat up awestricken in the big bed they 
shared with Manon, their faces white as their tight little 
nightcaps, while the old grandmother bewailed their common 
unhappy lot, and tried at times to croon to quiet him, or 
else snuffed the guttering candle with her fingers, muttering 
she saw death's heads on it. 

Still worse ! and none of them could help him, only Lisa, 
paler than ever, yet very calm, thought of everything, and 
tried all the poor remedies they possessed. " Father, you 
must go for the doctor, quick — quick ! " she cried at last, 
rising suddenly from her knees with the inspiration of 
despair. 

" But where — to the town ? Even if I found my way 
through the forest, it could not be reached before morning," 
answered the miller, though grasping instinctively for his 
.stick and hat. 
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" No, no ; go to Vaucourt, to the strange young doctor who 
IS still with our good Cure. He is an Englishman, yet no 
doubt he has a heart, and will perhaps save the child." 

Her words and gestures were so entreating, so urgent in 
the terror which was fast coming over her also, that old 
Armand ran out into the darkness, but little Jean ran still 
faster. 

Would the moments never pass ; they seemed so long ? 

At last, at last, after, perhaps, a terrible twenty minutes 
more, men's steps came into the kitchen. 

The doctor was a young man, with a grave kindly face ; 
tall and fair haired, like his countrymen. With one glance 
Lisa trusted him and springing forward, said in a low im- 
ploring tone, that the sick child might not overhear, putting 
out both hands, " Oh, kind sir, help us, save our dear 
Bebe." 

" I will do my best,'* he answered, looking at her with 
surprised admiration and sudden respect. 

The English gentleman kept his word. When the white 
dawn began to break, Bebe was better. 

Later on others had gone to rest, while the children had 
fallen to sleep, so that only Lisa and the doctor stood con- 
sulting by the little window. But the glad world outside 
was broad awake : sounds of cackling and of crowing came 
from the black-topped poultry in their roost-house, and the 
sun gave a promise of oppressive heat, he shone already with 
such royal strength. " You did not send for me too soon," 
the young man was saying, looking gravely in her tired, 
meek face. " The child must have swallowed something 
poisonous. Have you arsenic in the mill ? " 

" But no ! they had no such thing," uttered Lisa, horror- 
stricken, but assured of what she said, for their cat waged 
deadly war against the rats since, ever since these had once 
€aten her newborn kittens. 

" What are these bonbons which I found under the little 
one's pillow ? " he went on, showing the blue-glazed paper 
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horn of sticky yellowisli sweetmeats slightly powdered with 
something white like sugar. And Lisa explained with a 
blnsh how that her fianck had given them to Bebe, adding 
with a proud smile that to-morrow morning was her wed- 
ding-day. 

The yonng Englishman wished her good luck, yet with a 
perplexed expression on his broad brow ; told her he pur. 
posed coming back when the boy might be awake, but took 
the sweets with him, briefly observing they were unwhole- 
some for children. 

Most of that livelong day Lisa watched by the child, 
whilst the terrible sun grew so hot that its glare oppressed 
all living things. Her head throbbed and she grew very 
weary. 

" You look like a ghost, and you have broad black rings 
below your eyes ! " bluntly cried Manon, entering towards 
evening. " Why, rest a bit, or Jacques will think he is 
marrying a spirit to-morrow ; and I have finished coverings 
the cake all over with fine sugar and almonds ; we shall 
have a fine wedding feast — ^but I shall be thin by then, 1 
am melting so fast with this heat." 

So, because Lisa had lain down awhile, the English doctor 
questioned little Beb6 alone in the cool of the evening — ^for 
Manon loved making much of her household cares, and was 
working hard now preparing the supper. Bebe was not 
frightened by this big man, who stroked his close-cropped 
little fair head so kindly as Jacque for instance, never did. 

" And so he gave you these good sweets, did he say ? 
But why did you only eat one of them, as you say, my 
brave little man ? " the English doctor was asking. 

Bebe put his finger in his mouth and his eyes grew fright- 
ened at once, though he stared down at his patchwork 
quilt. But the doctor was fond of children and also very 
patient. By-and-by with coaxing it all came out ; with a 
little fretful sob, too, for B6b6 was afraid of being thought 
ungrateful. 
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" They were Jacques' ; and I did not like them because 
lie was cross with me and said I must not tell — not even 
my own Lisa ! But I ate one up, for fear Lisa would say I 
was naughty." 

" And what was it vou were not to tell ? " asked the 
young Englishman with keen interest. 

Bebe's half sobs grew now into a little howl. 

" He did say he would cut my own neck ; he did say he 
would cut it ! " repeated he in his childish fashion. Then 
in broken sentences the little one let the doctor gather 
the whole of his fearsome adventure in the forest. 

" And what was it you saw sticking out ? " 

That terrible secret had been burning on the child's 
tongue. He was so longing to get rid of it, and surely 
Jacques' bloody threat could not apply to this strauger. 

He threw his fat little arms round the young man's neck, 
whispering closely in his ear, whilst his blue eyes stared 
with fright at his own tale. " I saw an arm and a hand — all 
naked and dead, and a bit of blue dress and some long hair I 
Jacques did say it was a dog, but it was not I — it was not I '* 
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CHAPTER VL 

That night a dark sliadow as of a coming terrible sorrow 
fell upon Lisa's sonl. Perhaps she was over wearj, having 
only lain down for a few minntes and then risen again to 
the many dnties of poor folk, before any sleep had closed her 
tired eyes. Or again, was it the heavy-charged thnnder- 
clouds which slowly gathered and seemed to weigh down 
the air, that oppressed her ; while the neighbours gossipped 
in her tired ears, coming in and ont to ask after Bebe, and 
reminding her that she must leave him and all her dear ones 
to other care to-morrow. Yes ! to-morrow, her wedding- 
day! 

They meant well ; so why need her heart grow heavier ? 

The snn-clonds were growing redder and redder ; the 
storm must burst soon, she thought, as she looked out at the 
summer night. 

Then a thought struck her. Her beautiful lily ! 

By to-morrow it would be bruised and battered — ^maybe 
dead. 

Some vague superstition as to her own life and that of 
the flower, her symbol, had unconsciously so grown up 
within her that she felt uneasiness overpower her feverishly 
tired and over-wrought brain. She glided outside, and 
Jean, who dumbly watched her with eyes like those of a 
loving dog to-night, followed close. 

Already a few heavy rain-drops plashed upon them; and 
Leaven's thunder (that crashes and reverberates to warn folk 
of their sins, and to terrify them to repentance) was faintly 
to be heard growling in the distance. 
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" Quick, quick ! " said the boy, " lift the pot, and put it iii 
shelter, or we shall get well soaked." 

" Here, then, dear Jean ;" and Lisa with a sudden thought 
pushed wider her little lattice. Jean, laughing, jumped over 
the low sill, while with some difficulty she lifted *the big pot, 
and they got the great lily into her room. 

It was the tiniest closet of a room, with barely space to 
turn in ; and the roof sloped so low they had to put the plant 
close to her pillow, not to break its beautiful head. 

" How it smells ; stronger than incense," said her boy 
brother, snuffing at the broad flowers. 

" Art thou not going to take the beautiful plant over to 
thy new home, my Lily ? " said her old father, in tones of 
warm if rough affection, when later on they went to their 
early rest as poor people must. 

" Oh, no ! " she said, smiling with a sweet but tired look. 
** The other lily must always grow here to remind you of me, 
when I am gone away." 

These were her last goodnight words, as she took her leavo 
of them. 

" She is too pale and saint-like, and looks strangely like 
her poor mother as she lay dead," thought the miller, re- 
membering with a thrill common to all human hearts such 
another summer's night five years bygone. But he went to 
his hard-earned sleep like the others ; and toil and watching 
closed all their eyes fast, though the storm broke overhead, 
and the rain fell through the darkness as from heaven's 
opened sluices. 

Before her crucifix; the Lily of Vaucourt had prayed long 
into the night, for she was weeping, battling against a grow- 
ing horror of great darkness fallen upon her spirit, crying 
out humbly but importunately to be saved from this strange 
mystery, this darkness as of the Evil One which overhung 
her soul, and grew and grew, taking awful possession of 
her. 
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SLe threw ont her arms with a bitter cry ; " Save ! help ! 
bring me again into life and light out of this terrible black- 
ness ;" her very flesh turning cold with the chill of those 
that feel as though thej were going down into the valley of 
the shadow of death, as if there was no heaven, no mercy, 
no help in this life or the next ; as if after praying all our 
lives, our prayers had been shown to be useless appeals to an 
empty sky ; as if — after all ! after all ! — there was no God. 

Such a moment of awful soul-terror, one of the Devil's 
devices to frighten mortal souls, if temptations fail, have 
come and will yet come to the highest and best of human 
minds. But, God be thanked, it will not endure long — or 
not too long. 

At that great though silent cry from liisa's suffering spirit, 
the invisible darkness around it seemed rent with a ray of 
the old glad light; the terrible fear vanished, as of a soul 
alone in space and eternity, without foothold or trust in any 
beneficent superior power. Her faith was no delusion ; it 
triumphed in the hour of need. How often 

". . . The steps of faith 
Fall on the seeming void, and find 
The rock beneath." 

So now the casement rattled, and the rain» and wind still 
howled, but the darkness and terror, as of an evil power that 
had terrified the lily-maiden's pure soul, had passed — ^as if 
borne away on the wings of one of those storm.blasts. 

Still and white, Lisa lay down on her humble, narrow 
couch, with both hands crossed upon her breast, and the 
strong scent of the lily passed into her brain in narcotic 
waves of torpor, with each more and more heavily drawn 
breath. 

What was Jacques doing P that was her faint, last, oou- 
scions thought. 

Outside a little hut in the dark forest four strong men arc 
waiting in the night and rain and tempest, watching door 
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and window with loaded arms — whispering one to another 
as nearer they crawl and crawl. 

Inside, a man sits alone by some dying wood embers — all 
alone. Yet to him another ghastly companion, as of a fellow 
woodcutter, with a gash across his throat, rises from tho 
floor, takes a place by his hearth, grins and nods in dreadful 
jest, keeps the murderer from hearing any sound at the door 
now — will not be silenced — will not go ! 

There will be a rush into the hut soon — a scuflBle ; sharp 
shots and bloody work, maybe, under that night blackness. 

What will be the end to Jacques Lemaitre ? « . . 

By Lisa's pillow stood the great lily, but it now seemed in 
the shadowy moonlight to have shaped itself into the form 
of a woman, the mother who bore that sleeping girl, watch- 
ing, with a soft yet saddened smile that made a tender light 
amidst the gloom. Through her closed eyelids the weary 
sleeper seemed to feel the virtue of that blessing, and smiled 
an answeringly peaceful smile. 

Yet at times she could hardly breathe, and once half 
awoke. 

Was it morning yet — ^her wedding morning ? And where 
was her dear Jacques ? 

Through the mid night, along black forest paths five men 
are stumhling on their way, and he in their midst is bleeding, 
wounded, and heavily ironed. . . . 

Lisa never knew this then, never lived to know it after. 
Shall we pity her ? 

Other peasant girls would have outlived the shame, the 
dire disgrace of such a bridegroom and such a wedding 
morning. This one was but a pale flower, drooping often in 
the rough soil that bore her. 

The deep white chalice of her heart had unclosed but once 
to the poor sun-light of earth-love. Now the lily must fade 
and droop with winter coming ; the pure flower could never 
blossom again save under brighter, all-glorious skies, in 
another spring of life denied to souls on earth. 
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Poor Lisa had loved Jacques so dearly ! She had prayed 
it might not cruelly be her lot to live without that love ; 
tender earthly soul — still striving not to suffer that love to 
be greatest. Did that sweet shadowy and now purified 
mother know it all ? Clearer and clearer as the moon rose 
seemed that ethereal figure, softer its halo of light like a 
reflection from the lily stars ; it enfolded the sleeper, whose 
breath came slower — ^gentler and gentler — at times ahnost 
ceased in the heavy, even terrible oppression of the scented 
air, while a faint glory shone on that happy maiden face, lit 
with a smile more seraphic than any Lisa had yet smiled in 
all her gentle life. 

So the night passed 

And thus they found the Lily of Vaucourt when her 
wedding morning rose. 

"She sleeps so sound, I cannot wake her," Manon had 
come back to say with tears, the cause for which she as yet 
hardly knew. " And oh ! but the room is so stifling with 
the scent of the great lily I could scarce breathe." 

Three days later they took their last look at their Lisa in 
her coffin ! 

All in white she lay with the glorious lilies that in sweet 
kindness brought her death, laid about her; the largest 
between her folded hands, and a sprig of box upon her 
breast. And none, of even those who most dearly loved the 
maiden, could weep while gazing at the smile which those 
poor peasants behoved was the sign and symbol vouchsafed 
to them of her present blessed happiness, so that they should 
not sorrow. 

So with grief indeed that she was gone from among them, 
but awed whispers that thus she had been mercifully taken 
away from knowing sorrow, they laid Lisa in her grave, 
while all Vaucourt came to do her honour ; among the rest 
a ' grave fair Englishman, who knew it was his word that 
would cause the just death of the man she had loved. 
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Two months later, Jacques Lemaitre was executed in the 
great square of a near town for the murder of an xinhappy 
girl and of other unknown people in the forest, and of his 
comrade, Nicholas, with whom, by his own confession, he 
had quarrelled over their plunder; and the chief witness 
against him was an English doctor whom he had tried to 
make also his victim. 

The sleep of winters passed ; the earth quickened with the 
inward moving of glad springs ; and summers and autumns 
bloomed and died in ripeness, but not for years did the chil- 
dren of Vaucourt forget to hang white lilies round one 
humble wooden cross, while the aged Cure still told them 
with a gentle smile and a tear, of the good maiden of 
the mill. 

And still from the roots of sweet Lisa's lily grew np plants 
every year. Each of her brothers and sisters kept one, even 
when they came to be men and women and went to other 
cottage homes of their own, leaving the mill and old Armand 
and the grandmother ; for they always remembered how that 
their dear Lisa said, " I will leave my lily behind, to remind 
you of me when 1 am gone." 

These had been the last words of the Lily of Vau- 
court. 
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CHAPTER I. 



** To hear an open slander is a curs^ : 
But, not to find an answer is a worse." 

Ovid. 

In the North of Ireland — the Black North, as t}.e aot- 
blooded southrons call the province where the sun shines 
less warmly than with themselves, and Protestants and 
Presbyterians and Scotch-speaking descendants of Scotch- 
bred colonists abide — there lived some years ago in one of the 
districts furthest from towns and civilization, a widow and 
her only child. This only child was a girl. 

The widow's name was Daly; and she and little Mary 
lived in a poor enough cottage, with two fields attached to 
it, on the top of a little hill so bleak, bare and solitary, 
among surrounding lowlands, that it was known through all 
the country simply as " The Windy Hill." 

Just below the hill, however, in the valley, was a farm of 
rich land — ^richer indeed than most of the holdings around , 
and Dennis Ryan, the young farmer who owned it, himself 
still almost a mere lad, and alone in the world, besides being 
young, was strong, handsome, and comfortably off. Through 
the valley ran a little stream, and where the high road 
crossed this by means of the bridge lived the carpenter and 
his wife. These two were thus the next nearest neighbours 
to the Widow Daly ; but not any the more welcome for that, 

. u 2 
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since the carpenter's wife was a shrew and a gossip, with a 
bitter tongue in her head; 

Some years ago, Widow Dalj had come to take up her 
abode at Windy Hill as an titter stranger. None knew 
whence she came or wherefore. The peasants round, natn. 
rally after a while, went np the hill to visit her from 
enriosity, although somewhat harsh in their ways and more 
outspoken than polite. 

But the new neighbour was a " stand-off " woman they all 
afterwards separately declared. Plainly not from those parts 
of the country, though as to where she did come from they 
got very little " satisfaction," as they expressed it. They all 
were displeased, more or less, at being thus baffled ; and some 
said she was proud and unfriendly ; and some even said she 
was a suspicious character. The truth was, the widow was 
so sad a woman, and one who, with bitter reason, had so sore 
a heart, that she shrank from the faces and questions of 
strangers, and would rather have lived alone with her grief, 
her soul at first refusing comfort. 

The little daughter, too, was unlike other folk's children 
since she was dumb. A dumb only child, and a strange 
woman who avoided giving any history of herself, and 
shunned neighbourliness ! That was enough to make the 
pair on Windy Hill seem strange in the opinion of the 
countryside. Nevertheless, since human beings were never 
meant to live solitary lives, by degrees and with time the 
widow's heart and manner softened ; and although the 
peasants in the few and distant cottages around, from want 
of habit, never now thought of going up to see Widow Daly, 
still she had to come down to them sometimes, in especial to 
the wayside grocer's shop. Here she weekly came to buy her 
slender store of tea and tallow-candles, salt and sugar, fiour 
and soap — little more. But after so coming for months she 
was persuaded at times by the good-natured mistress of the 
shop to stay and drink a friendly cup of tea, and rest herself 
and the child. 
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Little Mary was the apple of the mother's eye, so for her 
sake she would at whiles stop. The dumb child was 8( 
pretty, with a beanty of raven-hair and deep-blue eyes, 
common enough in the southern parts of the island, but rare 
in the north among the sandy-haired, raw-boned type of 
folk round Windy Hill, that the grocer's wife honestly 
praised its looks. 

" But what does she blush up like that for, and hide her 
wee face in your apron, woman dear? Dear bless us, 
Mistress Daly, ye don't tell me the dummy understands what 
I'm saying ? " 

"Hush, hush!" said the poor mother, with a warning 
glance, while she caressed the sensitive little creature, who 
was then about eight years' old ; then added in a burst of 
confidence, with tears in her eyes : " You see, she was not 
always like this. She's no horn dummy; she could speak 
like any other child till a little while ago — till it pleased God 
to affict us sorely, when she lost her voice." 

" Deary help us ! but that is over everything ! How did 
it come to her P What made her dumb anyway ? Would 
she no' mend and get back her speech ever again ? " cried 
out the grocer's wife. 

But at that little Mary broke into such a passion of tears 
(she had been trembling all over before while the talk 
about her went on), that the mother, alarmed by her pas. 
sionate agony of emgtion, hushed, caressed her, and finally 
hastened with her homewards, giving no more explanation. 

The grocer's wife, however, naturally gossipped about 
such a curious fact as little Mary Daly's strange and recent 
dumbness to many of her customers. Among others, the 
carpenter's wife heard the tale, and as a rival gossip she 
hastened to put a shawl over her head on the first spare 
convenient evening, and hied up Windy Hill, for the express 
purpose, as she declared, of hearing all details about the 
cause of this phenomenon. 

But, to her the widow Daly would not vouchsafe a word. 
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She disliked the carpenter's wife ; and she was busy, her 
cow being sick, and her potatoes nnweeded. Also little Majy 
had a nervous horror of strangers and of her calamity being 
talked abont, that made the mother dread a similar outbreak 
on the poor child's part to that in the grocer's shop. 

Down Windj Hill, accordingly, the carpenter's wife had 
to come "with a flea in her ear," as she expressed it to her 
cronies, and with a strong dislike to " thon queer, yreOf witch," 
as she called little Mary. 

" She is not like any other child, but so cranky and petfced 
that the mother never dared tell a word about her dumbness 
before me, for fear of her crying herself into fits." 

The carpenter's wife was right in saying that the child 
was unlike others. iN'ot only was she delicate and more sen- 
sitive and nervous than older and coarser minds could well 
understand, but besides, the only chUd led a frightfully 
solitary life on the top of the hill ; not a life certainly to 
make her forget the terrible sorrow and affliction that had 
nearly crushed out her young life. 

The widow seeing this, tried the experiment of sending the 
little one to school. But the other children either jeered at 
the dumb child and her signs ; or, if less coarse-natured, 
looked on her with wide-eyed wonder. This la.st was almost 
as unendurable to the speechless young soul among them, 
who, in her silence had thought so much more than any of 
the far older ones ; felt more ; had, alas, more terrible experi- 
ence of life and its ways already. 

So she passionately entreated her mother after a week's 
agony and humiliation to send her to school no more ; clung 

about the widow's knees with gestures full of meaning 

and wept. 

To see so young a child weep so much wrung the poor 
mother's heart ; so little Mary gained the day. 

She never went again to school, but was taught to write 
and read by her mother, who was a woman of some education, 
above that of the surrounding class. She seldom saw any of 
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her school plajmateSy or if by chance they met her in any lane 
near the cottage, it was with her only companion, a black cat in 
her arms or on her shoulder, and little Mary would {shrink 
away to the side of the hedge as the urchins bawled out, 
''Look, there is the dummy ! the dummy I — chase her cat;" 
or else they would cry, " Look boys, here is the wee witch 
of Windy Hill." 

For the carpenter's wife having once given the child tho 
epithet, it had pleased her own &ncy and she often repeated 
it, averring without meaning very much by the remark — that 
the little Mary was uncanny. The carpenter's children who 
went to school, naturally repeated their mother's remarks, 
and called Mary "the witch." Other children took it up, 
and so their parents again naturally said that all the children 
called wee Mary a witch, and said she was uncanny. This 
came round to the ears of the carpenter's wife, who, slapping 
her hands together declared, " See there — ! Just what I always 
thought, not that I said anything or knew much about her. 
The very children don't take to the little crowl kindly." 

All this was little enough cause of dislike, however, and 
would very soon have been lived down and forgotten, as Mrs. 
Daly recovered good spirits again and the child gained in 
health. But there came to these two poor souls a worse 
trial. 
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CHAPTER n. 

A PEDLAR crossed tlie bridge one day, and stopped to show 
his goods to the carpenter's wife, she being always ready 
to spy any passer-by, and delighted at the chance of chaffer- 
ing, if not of getting a bargain. He had just come down from 
Windy Hill, he said, having sold nothing np at the cottage, 
however — ^little wonder ! The moment he had clapped his eyes 
on Mistress Daly and her dumb little girl he had recognized 
them, and on his saying so, the widow had been so vexed^ 
she had shut the door in his &ce. 

The carpenter's wife could not contain her curiosity at that. 
With eager lips she inquired more, and with itching eare 
listened to a strange sad story, told with equal relish by the 
pedlar. 

Widow Daly's late husband had been hanged for murder 
a year ago ! — ay, for murder : no less ! They lived down in 
the West at the time when he was said to have done the 
deed, and was taken and tried for his life. And his own child — 
this same child, little Mary — ^was brought up as a witness and 
swore the evidence that caused her poor innocent father to 
swing. "Ah! innocent" — ^repeated the pedlar with unction. 
Who could doubt it, for did not her tongue turn black in her 
mouth the moment after she said it, and she was carried in a 
fit out of the court and never spoke another word after; as 
those he knew, who were bystanders, could affirm. 

•* Never P — no never ! " cried the carpenter's wife. 

And the pedlar, in reward of his marvellous tale, was asked 
to spend the night in the cottage, and after supper repeated 
his story to several more eager listeners. And each time he 
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told it, it grew by help of additions, till at last it seemed as 
if tlie pedlar had himself been in the court-hoase and seen 
all the sad scene between father and child ; whilst an im- 
pression began to gain upon himself and his hearers, first 
begun by the idle snrmise of one among them, that the widow 
must have been at enmity with her hnsband, else how could 
she have allowed her child to swear away his life. 

This was certainly the supposition only of the most igno- 
rant among Widow Daly's neighbours. Some few were found 
to take her part, in fairness — all this being still unknown to 
the poor woman. 

But, nevertheless, the story, after it had passed from mouth 
to mouth for a month through the country, ran somewhat 
thus : that the widow was shrewdly suspected of knowing 
who had done the murderous deed, and had taught her child 
to help in screening the guilty, thus bringing about the death 
of its father. 

At last all the neighbourhood around Windy Hill thought 
so fiercely of the unsuspecting lonely mother and child, that 
some mutterings of the black storm brewed by slander 
against them, alarmed poor Mrs. Daly. The grocer's wife 
told the widow, kindly enough, that there was ill gossip going 
which she herself would not entirely believe. Nevertheless, 
unless Mistress Daly could contradict it, it might be better 
to keep away from the shop. For, though a good customer, 
and one who paid with the most careful exactness, still other 
customers objected to her pr -sence. 

In alarm and grief poor "Widow Daly went straight to the 
minister of the parish, and, entreating him to take her part* 
at last told out all the sad story which till then had never 
crossed her lips. 

She said — ^what he found out to be the truth — ^that her 
husband had been indeed guilty, and the grief of knowing 
this she must bear to her grave ! But poor little Mary had 
in nowise been even the innocent cause of her unhappy 
father's execution ; since the child, although examiup^^ ^ould 
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tell but little. It was the evidence of others which had 
been damning, and conld not be disproved. 

The awful miseiy of mind felt by the tender child, who 
had been mnch attached to its father, was, however, so intense 
beforehand and during the trial, that when it came to her 
own share in the latter she fell into convulsions, and in this 
state had to be removed, as the pedlar said. 

Instead of recovering, the little creature grew only the 
more ill, and no one knew rightly what ailed her. She would 
hardly ever speak, scarcely eat, and in a last attack of her 
nerves the power of speech seemed altogether to leave her. 
A good Samaritan, a doctor, saved her life, and said he 
believed that any great shock would give her back the use 
of her tongtie, and she would then speak as well as ever 
again. But, alas ! meanwhile, the child remained dumb. 

The minister took up the c-ause of the widow and the 
fatherless and spoke sternly to many ; so that after a while 
those in the cottage were again better thought of, and the 
scandal came to die, or at least it hushed, and no more harsh 
human clamours reached the ears of the lonely dwellers on 
lihe hiU-top, who seemed to themselves nearer the sky there — 
more beneath the very eye of God. 

Two or three years had passed, and one there was who 
thought well of both mother and daughter — the young 
farmer below the hill. 

Mary Daly, the dumb girl, had grown up so fair of &ce 
and slender of figure that she was, though little seen, some- 
times the talk of the country-side. The jealous raked up at 
times the old story ; but young Byan thought he could judge 
best. Who, of course, so unprejudiced, he thought, as a 
young man judging of a pretty girl. He was no relation, 
and impartial ; not a woman, therefore not jealous ; not an 
old man, therefore not indifferent. 

So many a dusk and many a gloaming, when Mary Daly 
came out to search for the calves to house them, she would 
see young Byan come up the narrow dark path lined with 
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tall ashes that led up the hill, to tell her how the calves had 
broken into his yonng com on the right-hand field here, or 
had strayed down to his meadow yonder — ^not that he minded 
the damage done a bit. Then he wonld help her to bring 
them up to the bleak hill-top, and stop to lean over the 
gate at the lane end to say some parting words, and watch 
Mary's pretty gestures answering him back, and her " speak- 
.ing face." 

At last young Dennis told Mary he would rather havo 
whatever her face said to him than any other woman's 
sweetest words. So it was settled, and soon known in the 
country that these two were going to be married. 

Many a mother had wanted B»yan and his rich farm for 
her own girl. They wished the widow to her face joy of 
having got so good a son-in-law, but behind backs they talked 
bitterly of how she must have entrapped him. The old 
malice broke out afresh. 

But young Mary Daly became like a new creature ; she 
that had never laughed, nor hardly smiled — the timid girl 
who seemed just stepping out of a joyless childhood with 
regret, as if fearing older years meant added sorrow, seemed 
suddenly to have seen the sun and be glad ! She was like a 
young bird fluttering happily out in the great green world — 
like a fresh opening flower. 

Her mother trembled lest it was too wonderful and 
blessed a change in their lives to last. 

And indeed too soon came up a small cloud in their clear 
blue sky, for the mother fell ill ; so that till she grew better 
the wedding must wait a bit. 

They said it was all for the best; since a black-edged 
letter came from America telling young Ryan of the money 
left him there, which he must go out and daim. So he 
sailed out in the next vessel westward, and his last words to 
his sweetheart were : " Now, Mary, lass, don't ye be carrying 
on with any other man, for it would break my heart." 

Days passed, and other young men truly enough saw Mary 
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Daly, and tried to get her to walk with, them, and qnar- 
relied together about her ; but she never heeded them. The 
carpenter's wife watched for gossip against the girl like a 
cat for a mouse ; and whenever any young man seemed to 
admire dumb Mary, if the lass only gave him, in passing by, 
the smile of an acquaintance, that was put down to her 
discredit in the old gossip's memory as in a black book. 

But young Mary knew nothing of all this, and walked 
innocent of harm to others or malice from them. 

She was happy. Her childhood, if lonely, speechless and 
delicate, had yet been not altogether sad. Grleams of mother's 
love had brightened it; mother's constant care and sup- 
port had kept it free from the worst fears and trials of 
orphaned childhood, although childhood's keenest joys had 
likewise been unknown. Hers had been a tender twilight 
existence, like that of Kilmeny, who was brought up by 
the fairies, in their land, whose day is lit by the moon ; so 

the maiden's 

" Beauty was fain to see, 
But still and steadfast was her e'e I 



. . . She loved to rake the lonely glen, 
And keepit afar f rae the haunts of men.*' 

Now the sunlight had uprisen, flooding all the heaven of 
Mary's young existence. She was utterly, unutterably 
happy during these months, nigh a year ! Too happy — ! 

For when Byan had been gone some weeks there came a 
dark day for the poor young soul he had left beldnd in 
Ireland. 
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CHAPTER III. 

^ Oh, richly fell the flaxen hair 
Over the maiden's shoulders fair t 
On every feature of her face 
Sat radiant modesty and grace ; 
Her tender eyes were mild and bright, 
And through her robes of shadowy white 
The delicate outline of her form 
Shone like an iris through a storm." 

It was fair-day at the little town, or rather village, that lay 
nearest to Windy Hill. Fair-day, coming only once in the 
summer, was a great event in the neighbonrhood. 

All the girls, far and near, put on their best bravery and 
went ofE to the fair gaily, to have a pleasant day with their 
sweethearts, after the business was over, and to be given 
presents or " fairings " — all but Mary Daly. 

Several young men had come and asked her to go, but she 
smilingly shook her head with a pretty refusing gesture at 
them all and stayed. Had her mother even been well, 
Mary did not care to go in Ryan's absence to any gaiety ; it 
was always fair-day with her only to think of him. But her 
mother, who had been ill since before Ryan's absence, was not 
better, even rather worse that day, although the dumb girl 
knew it not; the mother being always anxious not to 
frighten her. 

Towards mid-day the Widow Daly called gently to her 
daughter, who was busy at some household work, and who 
was never far from the great straw chair in which the 
invalid dozed away her time. " Mary dear," she said, " I 
am vexed, after all, that ye did not go to the fair and have a 
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little fan like the other girls. For I see just now that mj 
medicine-bottle is nearly empty, and I wonld like to have it 
filled again before the night." 

Shonld she go still — and hnrry ; hnrry back, the dnmb 
girl asked in eagerness, by expressive signs. 

" Yes, dear, I wish yon wonld go — and ask the doctor to 
stop and see me as he driyeff past the hill this afternoon — 
bnt there is no need to hnrry. Don't go too quickly and 
tire yonrself," said the sick woman. 

And as Mary quickly put on her common straw bonnet, 
and left the honsej the last words she heard was the affec- 
tionate entreaty, again in her mother's loving voice, caUed 
after her, "Mind — ^there is no need to hurry now, my 
dear one." 

How could poor Mary guess that there was need indeed, 
as the mother feared ; that the message about the medicine 
was only a pretence in order to get the doctor ; but that, 
above all things, the loving spirit behind there feared fright- 
ening the young creature, or that she might in anxiety over- 
exert herself ? Nevertheless, in her eagerness to go down to 
the village soon and get the sooner home again, Mary sped 
quickly along the road. She had some fears for the dear 
good mother behind there, who was half her world of love, 
Dennis Ryan being the other half ; she was not very uneasy, 
but still a misgiving at times seized her. 

The dumb girl walked so fast that in little more than an 
hour she was close to the village. Most of the people were 
already in the fair ; still she now overtook one of the young 
men who were reckoned among her admirers, and the 
best and truest among them, John McConnell the black- 
smith. 

On his surprised inquiry she told, by a few gestures, 
pointing homewards and showing her medicine bottle, what 
she sought. Mary's ways were indeed full of speech, as 
Dennis Ryan had said often. But for this, and the extreme 
beauty of her blue beseeching eyes, and the raven's-wing 
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gloss of lier dark liair, the dumb girl would have stood a 
poor cliance among lier many rivals. Kevertheless, perhaps, 
many of the men may have thought with shrewd and caus- 
tic reasoning that her affliction might be none to a husband, 

since 

** Silence in woman is like speech in man, 

Deny't who can." 

The crowd at the entrance to the fair was so great that 
naturally enough Mary Daly was glad when the blacksmith 
offered to escort her safely through it. 

Who should see them both together just then, however, 
but the carpenter's wife ! " Ho, ho ! " thought the crone, 
" so that young witch has come down to the fair on the sly, 
after all, and is keeping company with John McConnell 
while Ryan is away. And yet her mother said yesterday 
she never cared to go anywhere till Dennis came back. 
Wait now, if I don't tell him ! " 

To Mary's sorrow the doctor was found to be absent when 
she inquired at his door, and not expected back till the after- 
noon ; so what could be done but wait. McConnell tried to 
comfort her, saying she must only be patient, and her 
mother would be none the worse for waiting he was sure. 
And to spend the time he proposed that they might just 
look into the show opposite. " There's a snake lady who 
charms three big snakes and winds them about her, and 
shure such a sight as a snake hasn't been seen in Ireland 
since St. Patrick banished the last big wan I All the 
world is seeing her," he pleaded. 

Mary Daly was strongly tempted to see the great sight ; 
and why not go ? She could do no good to her sick mother 
by keeping away from it. 

So they too joined the crowd, when the carpenter's wife 
spied them again, and followed them close to see what fun 
they were after. 

The afternoon came on, and the performance was just 
ended, when a gig drove by. It was that of the doctor! 
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and on seeing Mary lie stopped Hs horse, while she came up 
eagerly to him to ask, by signs, for the physic. 

" Go home, my poor girl, as fast as yon can," said the 
doctor. "Never mind the medicine. As I drove by the 
Windy Hill, an hour ago I went np to see yonr mother, and 
found her very ill. Hurry back to see her, there's a good 
lass ; it's all you can do." 

** She's dyin', and ye've left her lone. Shame on ye — 
ehame upon ye," cried the carpenter's wife, who was stand- 
ing by. But Mary seemed not to hear the cruel thoughtless 
words. She looked only at the doctor's face, and gave a 
strange hoarse cry — the cry of a dumb person — then turned 
and ran. 

She heard calls behind and noises, but she never stopped. 

On and on swiftly, out into the country by the steep path 
up the hills young Mary sped. Thunder muttered in the 
distance ; then a storm came on. McConnell had foreseen 
this, and called after her to ask leave to go with her ; now 
he followed but lost sight of her at times in the hills, for 
this track was seldom used, being dangerous from shaking 
bogs. Sometimes, bewildered, the dumb girl got among 
these, and had to jump from grass tussock to tussock, but her 
steps seemed guided as by some blessed higher Power. Slip- 
ping, panting, wet to the skin, she yet ran on under the driving 
deluge, that seemed as if it would beat into the ground this 
young thing that defied it. Jagged lightnings leaped down 
before her, thunder crashed through the dun sky above her 
head ; but the terror in her mind was worse — ^far more awful ! 

Would her darling, her blessed mother, be living ? Would 
she still speak — still know her ? 

Now Mary dragged her way by the water ditches in 
Ryan's meadows, the only living creature to be seen out in 
that wild weather. The Hill rose before her and she tried 
to climb it, and twice fell flat with her face in the wet grass 
with exhaustion, and twice again rose and clenched her teeth 
and caught by bushes and branches to help herself along by 
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the lee of the steep hedge. At last she reached the cottage, 
and stumbled wildly in over the threshold. 

All was dark and very silent. 

She gave a loving little dumb cry, and stopped panting. 

No other sound ! 

Then she crept over like a thief to the straw arm-chair, 
seeing her mother's figure in it ; felt in the half-darkness for 
her hands ; put her face to the other quiet face. Her mother 
was sitting dead ! 

Ah ! silent misery ! voiceless, dumb despair ! That night, 
when the storm clouds rolled away, and the moon shone out, 
it looked upon a desperate young heart on the top of Windy 
Hill, watching the beloved dead, as if believing it would yet 
move and speak again to her ; a girl laying her warm cheek 
to a stone cold one, or writhing in dumb agony on the floor. 
Then within her poor voiceless soul Mary was crying out for 
the two she loved to come back and comfort her — on Dennis, 
on her mother ! She thought her heart was broken. But 
she knew no better ; it was not broken — ^vet. 

There came some one and knocked at the door. Why 
Mary should be frightened any more now^ she herself knew 
not, but she sprang up from the floor straight and white, and 
trembled like an aspen leaf. But it was only McConnell, 
who had taken shelter till the storm was well past, and now 
came out of his way to see if he could help. He sat up with 
her through that awful night, to wake the dead, silent as 
herself. 

The news of the death went through the country none 
knew how, and by cock-crow the carpenter's wife was up to 
have a sight of the corpse, and more followed her. And 
some said, when they left, McConnell was kind and good to 
have stayed by the lone young creature on such an awful 
night. But the carpenter's wife said it was queer "he had 
been with her at the fair too, and wondered would Eyan 
like it, and thought of her own rich niece who had a fancy 
for Ryan. 

X 
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Days passed. The graye-mould lost f resluiess. The orphan 
girl got on as best she could, bnt life was terrible, except for 
the hope of seeing B*yan soon. For the story that she had 
been " disporting herself " at the fair, and had left her 
mother to die alone, had gone like wildfire through the 
country, spread by tongues unknown. 

Every one said they thought it but natural that the 
mother's death should be out of the common, seeing the 
father's had been so shocking ; and when Mary Daly had 
helped to hang her father, it was not held over-surprising 
that she should show herself unnatural to her mother. 

The first curiosity past, the unhappy girl was shunned like 
the plague, and her childish ill-name was revived. Folk 
said, " Have you heard the story of that young witch up at 
Windy Hill, and how she deserted her mother ? " 

No living soul but Mary herself, the minister, and the 
sexton, was at the funeral. John McConneirs courage failed 
him too : he thought best bide a bit till the storm of reproach 
blew over, though he knew partly how innocent the poor 
girl was. 

However, one day he came. 

But the dumb girl gave him gently to understand, writing 
the words on a slate she had, that she thanked him ; never- 
theless, for a while yet, would think it more friendly if he 
stayed away ; for she thought of Dennis Ryan's last words : 
** If you take on with any other man, it mil hreah my 
heart .'" 

But it was a bad time for the friendless young creature. 
She knew what was said, well ; knew even the cruel epithet 
" the young witch of Windy Hill," since folks thought it 
their duty to tell her. But none thought it a duty to 
interpret her passionate gestures and wretched entreating 
looks. So she wept till she sickened, and after two days and 
a half that no one saw her, they went up to the hill-top and 
found her lying alone in the solitary cottage, ill in fever. One 
single woman was found to nurse poor Mary, who meant to 
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make her pay for it too. But hope of a ship coming home 
was in her heart. She recovered, though only after tedious 
relapses and long stretches of illness, dnring which all her 
mother's little hoarded money was spent and the cow had to 
be sold. 

One spring morning she was well enough to go outside ; 
then she saw smoke curling up from the farm chimneys below. 
She pointed to them, her face flushed up. 

She asked the woman who tended her, plain as words, 
*' What do3S it mean ? " 

" Ryan's home since a week,'* said the woman. 

Home since a week ! and Dennis, her lover, had never come 
up the lane to ask after her ! 



x2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

<* waly waly up the bank, 

And waly waly down the brae, 
And waly waly, yon bum-side, 

Where I and my love were wont to gae I 
I leant my back unto an aik, 

I thought it was a trusty tree ; 
But first it bow*d, and syne it brafe^ 

Sae my true love did lichtly me. 

«* O waly waly, but love be bonny 

A little time while it is new ; 
But when 'tis auld, it wazeth cauld, 

And fades awa' like morning dew. 
O wherefore should I busk my head ? 

Or wherefore should I kame my hair ? 
For my true love has me forsook, 

And says he'll never lo'e me mair.'* 

Mart Daly listened now to every leaf that rustled in the 
wind. Her heart leaped wildly at each footfall. But Dennis 
did not come all that day, nor yet the next. 

Then the girl grew sick and faint in heart, yet would not 
own to herself that she was afraid, nor what she feared. Still, 
she crawled out of bed, although hardly, as yet, fit to move, 
for she was almost desperate. 

She said to herself, she could not bear it. Dennis never had 
been unkind before ; she was ashamed in her heart to dis- 
trust him ; she was sure he did not mean to hurt her, hut slie 
could not hear it. 

And so she went down the lane. 

A weak, white creature she looked, but so lovely with her 
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blue-black bair and eyes like forget-me-nots ! No wonder the 
men's beads bad so many a time turned to look after ber 
tbrongb all tbe conntry round. 

Tben, turning tbe comer, Mary met young Byan face to 
face ! 

Tbere was an old asb-tree tbere wbicb bad a seat of its 
knotted roots on wbicb be sat, bent forward, witb bis bead 
in bis bands. Tbere tbey two bad said good-bye; tbero 
kissed on parting. 

Mary gave a strange cry, and be got up slowly, came close, 
and looked ber in tbe face ; but never toucbed ber or said a 
word more tban berself. Tbe girl put out ber bands to im- 
plore ; tbe tears were wasbing down ber bollow wbite cbeeks ; 
sbe crept up to bim, but be spumed ber back. " Lass,'* be 
said, " ye'll maybe mind now wbat I told you at parting. I 
bear tell tbat ye no minded it wbilst I was away. Tbere's 
queer and bad stories going about ye. Take up witb 
McConnell, if ye like, but never come nigb me tbat ye can 
belp it. I wouldn't willingly burt ye ! hut Til not he answer^ 
ahle for wbat I migbt do if I'm ^if I'm worse tormented." 

At tbat tbe dumb girl only wailed ; but it was a wail as if 
sbe bad never before known sorrow like to tbis one. Sbe 
clasped ber bands round Dennis Byan's arm and fell down 
witb weakness upon ber knees. He sbook ber ofE as if sbe 
bad been a viper ; and went on again between bis teetb. 
** Do you want me to do you some bodily barm ? I liked ye 
once too well for tbe good of my soul, Mary Daly ; I'm feared 
je'd come round me again if I gave ye tbe cbance ; but I 
swear tbat from now, till tbe breatb is out of my body, 
tbere sball never one word more be spoken betwixt me and 
you." 

How tbe sick girl got back bome ber good angel tbat 
doubtless was beside ber alone knew — but sbe was ill again 
after tbat dreadful bour for long days. Sbe knocked even 
feebly at deatb's door, bating life ; but it would not open, 
and sbe lived. 
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When the blessed summer came — the summer when she 
had expected to have been Dennis Ryan's happy wife, down 
in the warm farmhouse in the hollow — ^Mary Daly was, 
indeed, better again, but like a mere wasted image of her 
former self, having come back as if with reluctant steps 
from the land of sickness. She was better again, and able 
to go about, but alone up in the solitary cottage where many 
a little cherished possession had been parted with to defray 
that long illness. And down in the farmhouse below . . • 
was an ugly bride ! 

Dennis Eyan had got married in haste. People said it was 
lest he might again fall under the spell of that young Witch 
of Windy Hill, when the latter recovered ; for as uncanny, 
unnatural, unfilial, little less than a witch, so poor young Mary 
was now shunned. She was even accused of having an evil 
eye, and many a milk-pan soured that hot summer was put 
down by careless housewives to her having passed by on the 
road. But for the minister and his protecting kindness some 
harm, even in these more enlightened times, might have 
been done her. 

Dennis Ryan's wife was the niece of the carpenter's wife, 
once before spoken of as having a fancy for Ryan and his 
farm ; and being rich herself, as the saying goes, she owned 
the " grazing of many a goose on the hillside." 

That summer passed ; and yet two more. The girl in the 
cottage on Windy Hill was still living all alone ; but in the 
faiTnhouse were children's voices. 

About the same time that Dennis Ryan's bride had been 
brought to the farm, McConnell, the blacksmith, came up 
to the cottage on Windy Hill, and said he, " Mary Daly, 
now that Ryan is married on another woman, ye'd better 
take up wi' me, lass ; will ye marry me, and sail for New 
York next week ? God knows, ye were hardly treated ! " 

But she would not do it. 

So John McConnell left the cottage, and soon after went 
to America ; and poor Mary's only friend on earth was gone. 
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What passed in the dnmb girl's mind during the terrible 
lonely years that followed no hnman sonl knew. Alone she 
lived ; alone she worked. 

Sometimes the awfnl loneliness npon the hill so over- 
powered her, poor Mary thought she should go mad. But 
this fear and feeling passed away as soon as ever the 
smallest event — ^a bird's song, or the grateful look in a dumb 
animal's eyes, came to brighten her easily brightened life. 
It was like the life almost of a girl hermit. At first, for 
long, it was terrible, even to the girl herself ; then easier, 
blessed ! She seemed to herself at the latter end like one 
kept apart for a special purpose, but what, as yet, her spirit 
knew not. 

In the wintry nights, nevertheless, when the wind howled 
under the door, she shuddered thinking of how her father's 
body had swung upon the gallows ; of how her mother had 
died without a soul by her in the cottage ; of how her lover 
was married and happy beside another woman down there. 
She remembered how Dennis had said his heart would 
break if she ever cared for another. Ah I it is not mostly 
the one who says so whose heart breaks. The man's was 
whole, but the woman's was hurt past curing. 

But, however this bitter trial and these thoughts worked 
in her heart, the dumb girl grew always meeker and kinder, 
giving help to all the neighbours she could, though often 
repulsed, often finding ingratitude ; offering to nurse the 
sick, though often scorned ; till once when she saved the 
carpenter's wife trom death by her long devotion (so said the 
doctor), the country folk "gave in," as was their manner 
of expressing they at last acknowledged that the witch of a 
dumb girl, Mary Daly, had begun to mend her ways a good 
deal. " Dear knows ! the change in her for the better was 
wantit ! " 

But never, from the day he swore it, had Byan broken 
his oath of not speaking to Mary — ^never ! 

And as weeks, months, and years rolled by, she said in her 
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heart eveiy day, " If onlj He would meet and tell me to-daj 
he knew now it was all untme, why, I think still I could be 
in a way happy. And I would be glad to die then ; but till 
I hear those words it seems hard/' 

The children at the farm got, as years went on, to love the 
dumb woman up on the hill- top above, she was so gentle and 
loving to them. At first, their mother had made them afraid 
of the witch. But their mother was harsh, and Mary was 
all gentleness, so in time they overcame their fears, and would 
toddle up the lane to see her. One, a crippled little creature, 
fell into a deep flax-hole once, and was near drowning, when 
Mary Daly jumped in and saved its life ; but lost hold of the 
bank herself in trying to clamber up, and was all but dead 
when pulled out. Mrs. Ryan had hated her former rival till 
then, but for that she thanked her, weeping. 

Next day Dennis Ryan made as though he would have 
spoken a word, as he came by the garden patch where Mary 
was digging out potatoes. The poor creature*s heart beat 
like a bird's ; her breath left her ; but he passed on. 

Then she said to herself : "I am failing, and shall die 
without being righted by him ; but he is a strong man, and 
will outlive me for years." 
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CHAPTER V. 

*• There is lyf without ony death, 
And there is youth without ony elde : 
And there is all manner wealth to welde ; 
And there is rest without ony travaille ; 
And there is pees without ony strife, 
And there is all manner of lyving of lyf e ; — 
And there is bright somur ever to see, 
And there is never winter in that countrie ; 
And there is more worship and honour 
Than ever had king or emperour ; 
And there is great melodie of angeles songe, 
And there is preysing Him among ; 

As these a man may joys of hevene call ; 
As quitte the most sovereigne joye of all. 
To the sight of Goddes bright face. 
In whom shineth all mannere grace." 

At tliat time came the cholera in Ireland ; it was a terrible 
year ; as if the plague had come again. Around the neigh- 
bourhood of Windj Hill it raged with unusual violence. 
The hospital in the neighbouring small town was full to over- 
flowing ; the dead carts could not ply fast enough ; the sick 
and dying lay in every cottage, and some — awful to think of ! 
—deserted in their hour of need by the fears of those around 
them. 

Then Mary Daly seemed to know at last what the especial 
mission was, the call to which long before had seemed borne 
in upon her spirit \ She arose like an angel of healing, and 
without fear, witk even enthusiasm, went down from her 
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home on the high hill, where no infection ever came, to 
minister to all alike who needed help. For weeks she went 
from house to house denying herself almost rest, ready and 
glad to waste her own life if only she could save those of 
others. 

And so she nursed several till the fame of her powers of 
healing went abroad, and spread and spread till the mira- 
culous charm once attributed to her as of evil was now 
turned to seem one of good ; and the imagination of many a 
patient was so cheered when Mary Daly, being sent for in 
hot haste, crossed the threshold, that they recovered courage 
to overcome the disease. 

And still Mary herself never took the cholera. 

Almost at the end of the epidemic, ^hen fears were abating 
and the worst was over, but few docasional cases breaking 
out here and there, it happened that one of Dennis Byan's 
children at the farm sickened. Mary Daly had come home, 
and was terribly grieved at the news. And yet she hardJy 
dared to go down to the farm, and face Byan against his 
will, to nurse the child. 

Mrs. Ryan, however, solved the difficulty by appearing 
herself up at the cottage an hour later. She came to beseech 
Mary to save the rest of the children by taking them in to 
the cottage with herself till danger was over ; but when the 
dumb woman inquired by signs after the sick little one, the 
mother's jealousy awoke, and she declared she could nurse it 
well herself, and would rather none other touched it. 

So Maiy Daly received Dennis Ryan's children to her poor 
home and hearth. But that very night her favourite, the 
little crippled girl, was taken with cramps, and the first 
signs of the terrible cholera, while sleeping in Maiy's arms in 
her own bed. 

For two days the dumb woman nursed the child, tiU it 
seemed as if she had forcibly kept back its passing soul; 
then she Afent down the hill to tell the mother of its 
safety. 
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Mrs. Ryan met her witli a white hard face. " You saved 
the child I gave you, but the one I kept with myself is dead ; 
and its father too ! " said she. 

Mary Daly threw up her arms, and staggered against the 
wall. 

Dead ! The last chanoe was gone — ^now ! 

Dead — dead — dead ! and never had said the word she had 
waited for. 

In she went and saw the dead man lying. A shiver came 
over her as she gazed on the corpse, but still she took the 
clammy hand in hers a moment ; then went away out, and 
crawled up the hill again. 

She had said in her heart to him then: "Ye know the 
truth now, Dennis ; but O, that ye had known it living \ 
and had said one word of kindness ! Ochone ! I could have 
died so easy." 

The children came about her knees, but Mary Daly sat 
unheeding them, and never stirred; and they thought she 
looked very strange. 

By evening a figure darkened the threshold. It was Mrs. 
Ryan, come up to see her fatherless children — all that was 
left to keep her heart warm in this world, as she cried. 

She was a mother, and took them in her lap, and wept 
over them, but she had other woman's feelings too ; and 
suddenly putting them away, she went up and took the 
dumb woman's hands. 

" Lass ! lass ! ye're deein' ! — ^my dead man has smit ye with 
the cholera ! " she cried. And the other looked back a " Yes'* 
out of her filming eyes. "And, woman! it's upon my 
mind since morning I should have telt ye the message 
Dennis left for ye when the breath was leavin' him. ' Mary 
Daly ! Mary Daly ! ' says he, * if I could only see her, and 
say I've known two years back it was all lies what they told 
about her ; but I was too proud to break my word.' " 

A sound came iihat startled Mrs. Ryan with a horror as of 
something supernatural. The dumb girl had raised herself 
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with a great gasp. The joj on her face drove back the cold 
dew of death, and brought the red again in a sweet faint 
flush to her cheek. Her eyes lit up with an ecstasy of glad- 
ness. Her tongue was unloosed after its long bondage, and 
with the sudden shock of that happiness she cried out, as 
plainly as she had spoken in her childish days, " At last ! — 
at last ! Qod be thanked ! "j 

What all the sorrows heaped on sorrows could not efPect 
joy had done. The good doctor's prophecy, so long pondered 
on by poor Mary with deep yearning for its fulfilment had 
come true ; and the dumb spake. 

She had before wondered that all her pain had never 
forced a cry of utterance from her powers of speech, which 
she well knew had but lain sealed, as it were, like river- 
waters under the power of icing cold. But pain comes 
naturally to men and women, and there is hope beyond; 
perfect joy overfills the soul. 

The dumb woman never spoke again : as if in that one 
soul-utterance she had said all she needed, but lay smiHrg 
in a weak daze, with her eyes seeming to be seeing happi- 
ness, only happiness in some sweet futare before their dim 
gaze. 

And thus smiling, she grew weaker and weaker ; and so 
while still she lay smiling, that night her soul passed away 
from her body that lay in the poor little cottage on the top 
of Windy Hill. 

Many and many a one came to see the last of the witch, as 
they had called her ; and now, when too late, the tide of 
public feeling turned and ran strong in her favour. The 
neighbours recounted poor Mary's good deeds, and bewailed 
her. It was not " the ignorant folk that had so miscalled 
her," they all said to each other, forgetting that none among 
them but had, by repetition of an idle nickname and foolish 
tattling, caused her to be so cruelly shunned for long. 

Yet while looking with awe on that white face, so blessed 
in its expression, who could doubt but that poor Mary had 
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forgiven iliem all, and fonnd peace and perfect bliss at 
last. 

So they bnried her on tlie selfsame day as Dennis Ryan, 
and in a grave beside bis, altbough tbat was merely by 
cbance. His widow migbt have said a word against it, bnt 
tbey showed her there was room on his other side for herself, 
and she was silent. 

It is a good many years since then, and poor Mary's grave 
has long been green, and speckled with white daisies in 
snmmer-time. But still often enongh, when by the evening 
firesides, under straw roofs, gossips speak of the terrible year 
of the cholera, some one among them is sure to tell any 
chance stranger of the wonderful devotion and courage 
showed to the sick by a dumb woman; one who in her 
youth had always been known as the Witch of Windy Hill. 
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AN OLD MAID'S MARRIAGE; 

OE, 

FINDING A HUSBAND AT HAEE AND HOUNDS. 



If you want to know how a regular old maid — sucli a 
** regular old maid,'* as everybody called me — came to be 
married lately, 1*11 try and tell you something about it. 

Well, for the last ten or twelve years of my life (there is a 
frank admission on the score of age already for you !) I have 
spent two months every autumn with some old friends in 
the north of Ireland. I am a creature of habit, so are most 
of my friends, and this has been a habit I believe we 
mutually liked. They call me now over there an "institu 
tion." 

For most of the other months of the year, by the way, 1 
am likewise visiting ; a month yachting with one friend, a 
month at German baths with another ; a month in the dear 
Highlands, besides innumerable smaller visits. Between 
times I really have a pied a terre to which I can retire with 
dignity. It is a flat in London ; tiny rooms, but pretty. It 
is not much of a home ; and indeed I am so little there, some 
unkind people hardly credit me with having one. But still, 
believe me, it is a great thing to have a den, a spot of earth 
for your very own ; the remembrance of it supports one*s 

Y 
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pride, gives a sense of shelter, secnrity, possession. Well, 
tnt to come back to the north of Ireland. 

Of all my yearly visits this was one of the pleasantest, and 
I freely declare and will maintain that however detestable 
the climate may be there at other times of the year, it is 
really warmer in October and November than most other 
places which I know. On this especial visit I had been in 
the house a week or two before many other visitors arrived. 
A pleasant little party, however, was asked for the county 
ball week by the Lawtons. The Lawtons were my hosts. ; 
they and their pretty niece, an orphan heiress. Ida Lawton 
had hitherto been alone in the house with myself ; and a 
very good time we had of it too. 

Being one of those people who are expected to make 
themselves universally agreeable, and being very fond of 
doing so (when it is not particularly disagreeable to me), I 
interpret my r6le in life somewhat after this fashion, with 
much satisfaction to myself. On a brisk October morning, 
nobody 'at breakfast having apparently much idea of how 
the day is to be spent, or possessing much self-will at that 
often stupidest of meals, I cry in a cheerful, aU-alive fashion : 

" What a delicious morning it would be for a ride ! " 

Very likely Miss Ida rises to the bait, and languidly 
observes : 

" Well, yes — I think it would be. Will you come out with 
me if we have nothing better to do ?" 

And by the time we come in, after a rousing canter, she is 
heartily convinced I have been one of the most pleasant of 
companions. If she seems bent upon painting, or " cutting 
out holes in white calico in order to stitch them up again," 
as some gentlemen call embroidery she loves doing all the 
lovely blessed morning, I am equally ready to fall back on 
making some similar observation about a walk ; and if it is 
taken, may be seen tramping with Sir Hugh round the farm, 
giving an opinion on fat beasts, oil-cake, turnips, and coming: 
home round the coverts by a short cut through innumerable 
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"brambles and thickets. Or else I am, thirdly, still most 
willing, if my lady feels inclined to leave her housekeeping 
accounts and innumerable correspondence, to trot with her 
round the gardens or down to the schools. Lastly and 
finally, if none of the three care for a moming^s outing, and 
really have some vague Jplans of their own, and express no 
such pressing desire for my society indoors as leads me to 
abandon selfishness — ^why, I hope I can amuse myself in my 
own company by doing a constitutional gaily in solitudo 
round shrubberies and drives. I hope also I have tact , 
enough to see what is wanted of me, if anything, and good- 
nature enough to do that little cheerfully. 

Give and take is my daily motto. It is surprising how 
good-natured people are in doing a great deal for me, just 
because I do a little fpr them in a pleasant way, and con- 
science often accuses me of being really very selfish, only 
that nobody else seems to have found me out. 

All this is to show how I generally spend my time 
with the Lawtons year after year, and get on fairly well, 
though such a " regular old maid." When first I began my 
yearly visitation there, however, I was young enough, 
though orphaned, and living in the big world " on my own 
account." 

"And why you never were married is a mystery to 
me, Mary Smith," Lady Lawton often says. "Why was 
it?" 

" I'm sure I don't know ; except that I perhaps am not 
a marrying woman," generally replies the plain object 
of her plain remarks. " You don't know : I don't know : 
nobody knows. It is one of those odd things that never 
happen just because there is no especial reason against it. . . 
I believe that I always wanted the people in the days of my 
youth that couldn't afford to have me, and now in the days 
of my old age, like a female Major Pendennis, I can't afford 
to have anybody that does want to take me. There is your 
perpetual curate here, in his house by the bog — and the 
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rich brewer wlio has persecuted me for the last three win- 
ters in Foxshire, when I go for Christmas to the Grandee- 



sons." 



" Oh, impossible — yon conld never settle down here as our 
cnrate*s wife ; and the brewer drops all his H*s," cries my 
lady in horror. " So a female Pendennis old maid I must 
remain, you see." " Well, luckily, I never saw or heard that 
you had an especial fancy for anybody. Your heart was 
never broken, to judge by all appearances, ha ! ha ! ha ! " 
And both mj^lady and Miss Ida look up from their dainty five- 
o'clock teacups to scrutinize my cheerful hardened visage 
with a sort of soft wondering smile as if I was a true 
female rarity. 

" Ah ! how can either of you tell ? " is my mock-sorrowful 
reply, and perhaps there once may have been some truth, 
however little, in what is implied as I shake a lugubrious 
head. " I have ever smiled ! — ^but it may have been at times 
with a false and forced lightheartedness ! How do you both 
know that there may not be some beloved image still en- 
shrined witUin this bosom." " There is the afternoon post," 
and Ida jumping up, rudely interrupts the flow of my rhodo- 
montade. 

" How strange ! — how very pleasant ! " exclaims my 
hostess, after reading a letter in silence. 

" Fancy, Ida, here is a hurried line from your uncle's old 
friend Colonel Fletcher. He says he only came home from 
India a week ago, on business ; is obliged to come over to 
Ireland — (what on earth brings him over here I wonder !) — 
and as he will be passing our neighbourhood would like 
to stop and see us for a day. He will probably come on 
W ednesday evening." 

" And be here with the rest of our party ; that wiU suit 
admirably well," says calm Miss Ida. "What is he 
like ? " 

"0, a very pleasant man. I last saw him two years 
ago, but he was then very good-lookiug still. You will 
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like him immensely, for you always like men of a certain 
age." 

" So do both Minna and Kate O'Donnel," laughed Ida 
Lawton. 

Quite by accident at that moment I nearly upset my tea- 
cup, and not wishing the other two to remark my awkward- 
ness, took no part in the conversation. 

"Well, then you and Minna will have to pull caps for 
him,'* laughed my lady, " But, on the whole, I think you 
had hetter leave him to Minna ; for I won't have him flirted 
with by you — you pretty little puss ! He is too old a man 
for that, and he really ought to be married — he ought 
indeed ! Minna is a good sensible girl that would just 
suit him " 

" What a terrible matchmaker you are, aunt," cried Miss 
Ida. J never said one word ; my tea was too hot — I mean a 
crumb had got in my throat. 

** A matchmaker — not a bit ! I am only anxious for the 
good of such a pleasant man, who doesn't know apparently 
what would be good for himself. Perhaps he never saw any 
ladies all these years in India. Let me see ! . . . We must 
send him in to dinner that night, so that Minna sits beside 
him ; then of course we must keep him on for a fortnight. 
Minna has a little fortune, which wiU just suit him, as he 
can't have very much of his own: indeed, so has Kate 
O'Donnel, but she is rather young for him." 

" Bather — I should think. And is not Minna rather too 
young also ? Colonel Fletcher must be quite old in compari- 
son with either of those two girls," observes the third person 
in the party, rather grimly. 

My lady put up her eyeglasses, in order mildly to stare me 
out of such a suggestion. 

"My dear Mary, you forget that a man's age is never 
anything in comparison with a woman's. Colonel Fletcher 
can't be much more than forty-five, and Minna is three 
or four and twenty, good ; and if she took a fancy to him it 
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would do very Tvell, for he is a very fine-looking man 
still. Every one thinks him a handsome man ; don't 
you ? Oh — of cotirBe — I was forgetting, you never saw 
him " 

" Yes, I think I did meat him once. . . . here, in this 
very house, in 186 — ^" I replied with a fine air of careless- 
ness. 

"What? then!— eight or nine years ago; in the dark 
ages. I wonder you can even remember so far back." 

And Lady Lawton, humming an air to herself, rises and 
goes ofE to acquaint Sir Hugh with the news, while I retired 
upstairs. In the privacy of my bedroom I went straight to 
my looking-glass, a thing I have given up of lats years 
doing oftener than is strictly necessary. And I looked a 
good long time in it; likewise unusual. Lady Lawton's 
words came back and made me feel very bitter, " A man's 
age is never anything in comparison with that of a woman's ! " 
Quite true : just so. Colonel Fletcher had been several 
years older than myself once, but he is still considered young 
enough for Minna O'Donnel, that excellent, stupid little girl, 
while I — am a regular old maid ! 

It is a burning shame, I thought to myself. There 
ought to be a new law of nature made allowing women to be 
considered young as long as men. Have we got so much 
more amusement in our quiet lives that we can afford to 
retire early ? Here am I, now — I don't feel old, not a bit 
old; almost could cheat myself into thinking it was only 
the other day that Captain Fletcher (as he then was) 
asked me to go out riding with him for the last time 
And what a pleasant ride on a sad autumn day ; what 
a bitter-sweet memory I always had of that ride after- 
wards ! 

No matter : now he has come back, and I have withered 
mto a regular old maid ; but he, who was then a handsome 
detrimental, has apparently grown into being quite a mar- 
riageable man. All this feminine fuming and indignation 
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against nature's inexorable laws was uncalled-for and foolish 
every one may think. 

But then, you see, in those dark ages to which Lady Lawton 
so carelessly referred, I had — I had — ^well — known Colonel 
Fletcher better than she thought. 
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CHAPTER n. 

On the day when Colonel Fletcher was expected, the writer 
of this confession indulged during part of the fine afternoon, 
that might have been much better spent, in an absolute revel 
of morbidity, an utter abandonment to imaginary melan- 
choly. It is quite a luxury, let me tell you ; and one not to 
be indulged in too often. 

But that day I said to myself that I didn't care — nothing 
mattered, nobody mattered, I would be delightfully melan- 
choly for once, and indulge my whim, as all the rest of the 
world did round me much oftener than myself. 

My whim was to tramp alone up and down a solitary walk 
under dismal Scotch firs at the very farthest end of the de- 
mesne, thinking about Colonel Fletcher's coming arrival that 
very evening. I had it all sketched out. "We would meet on 
the stairs, where — by the way — we last said good-bye. He 
would make way for me as for a stranger, with a half -bow, 
politely. I should bow in return ; utter his name ; perhaps 
offer to shake hands. Then when he, of course looking 
utterly astonished, and entirely forgetful of my personality, 
had gazed with blank bewildered civility at my stoutened 
person and well-worn complexion, I should say with firm 
cheerfulness," Don't you remember Mary Smith ? — " Where- 
upon, of course also, he would stare very likely with a mut- 
tered " Bless my heart ; you don't say so ! " (Perhaps that 
exclamation would be too like an old gentleman, however !) 
Anyway, he would try to look as if he was not astonished, 
and yet show me plainly that he was very much so ; that, in 
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fact, if I had not told him my name and declared I was that 
bygone comely Mary Smith, he might have been beside mo 
for hours without guessing it. 

After which, and a few commonplaces, hoping I had been 
well lately, or some such banality, he would pass on to dress 
for dinner ; and having time during his toilet to tell himself 
that I had altered frightfully, while his glass would doubtless 
assure him that he had not " much,'' not nearly so much ! he 
would, on coming downstairs, devote himself to Minna 
O'Donnel, and calmly seem oblivious of the existence of the 
present old person whom they called Miss Smith. 

It is extremely agreeable, as I before remarked, to indulge 
in such brown studies, and weep tears (unshed ones) over 
one's age and disappointed little fond hopes, or at least, ideas ; 
to imagine theWhat might have been ! Is there aijy pity deeper 
to a selfish person than the pitie de soi mSme ? 

Sometimes, I have often, on the other hand« cheered and 
flattered myself by brighter day-dreams, in which fancy has 
pictured quite delightful scenes as happening for my especial 
benefit, not romantic ones though — pooh ! I am past all 
that. Going out for a drive with Lady Lawton to their 
market-town, in which lives a wonderful old miser with no 
relations, a retired butterman, I have highly amused her by 
imagining how we might drive by accident over that miser, 
or, better still, find him in a fit by the roadside, the said fit 
being probably brought on by inanition. Out of the carriage 
would spring, of course, that helpful person Mary Smith, 
pick up the miser's form, convey him to the nearest shelter, 
nurse him there with all a woman's tender care and unself- 
ishness of purpose, and finally — utterly to my astonishment, 
and this is really meant — be rewarded with the inheritance 
of the butterman's savings. 

After which, being an extremely wealthy maiden lady, 
I should keep a fine steam yacht, five hundred tons at 
least, and go round the world probably ; or else I should 
have a house in town, a villa on Lake Como, a deer forest 
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in Scotland, for I love everything relating to sport; or 
else 

The one only drawback is, that none of these dreams ever 
have come tme. I never have met that forlorn miser ; my 
mind misgives me at times that I never shall. 

As to that little arrangement of my morbid sonl about the 

How and "When of meeting again with my old 1 ^ — ^my old 

acquaintance. Colonel Fletcher, yon may gness beforehand it 
could not happen precisely according to my programme ; no 
finch little arrangements in one's own mind ever do. 

" Mary Smith — ^Mary ! is that you ? " called Miss Ida, 
disconsolately, through the trees just now ; as if it conld be 
any one else, when she saw me plainly. 

" "Well, and what do you want ? " I inquired, with a hearty 
manner hastily assumed. The young lady drew her arm 
through mine and was plainly disposed to be low in spirits, 
on which, according to some secret love of opposition in 
nature, mine made a defiant attempt to rise. 

" I have been looking for you everywhere, dear, to help me 
to entertain those old ladies. Aunt Emily has left them on th-j 
hands, and they have all gone in to do acrostics till tea-time. 
And I hate acrostics." 

" O well, let us go in, and I'll give them lights enough — 
false ones, no doubt ; but that will only give them the plea- 
sure of crowing over me. I hate acrostics too, but never 
mind — come on." 

" Oh yes, dear, thank you so much, Mary ; but don't let 
us go in to them just yet. You are always so cheery, it 
does me good to be with you, and I do feel so depressed to- 
day." 

" Poor Ida ! what is the matter ? what has gone wrong ? 
Nothing amiss, I hope." I began thinking of a most pro- 
mising love affair of hers, in which the gentleman, though 
absent hunting at present, was everything that could be 
wished as to fortune, family, and all the i-est of it, and very 
devoted. 
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" Oh, no ; not exactly. Only I am so bored with old Mrs. 
Hummingtop ; and my new dress requires taking in, so I can't 
wear it to-night — ^and Kate O'Donnel is making such a set 
on the one man I really like in the house. Haven't you 
noticed it ? " 

The expected party had arrived since two days at the 
Lawtons, and the gentleman referred to, a good-looking 
young guardsman, was at that moment playing a lawn-tennis 
match in the asphalte court against Kate O'Donnel. Kate 
played remarkably well. Ida always had a figurative hole in 
her racket. 

"But what should it matter to you — to an engaged girl — 
whether she sets her cap at him or not ? Nonsense, Ida, you 
are as good as settled for in life; don't be a dog in the 
manger." 

"Ah but, Mary, you don't understand how low one gets 
without a little attention now and then." (O, don't I ? 
well, I ought to! ironically reflects her companion.) "Of 
course, Theodore likes to have his hunting, and I don't object 
to his amusing himself away from me with it, as we are not 
to be married till next spring ; but then, I want a little fillip 
dreadfully too, just because I do miss him very much, and 
Kate O'Donnel need not have fixed on the very one man I 
most like here," observes the spoiled child. 

(N.B. — Here comes in a moral reflection. I have remarked 
several spoiled children who never grew out of that spoiling, 
and expected strangers to carry on the agreeable process for 
their benefit till they reach any age. One old lady of nearly 
eighty was the worst-spoiled child that ever I knew, retaining 
all the little affectations of that past age, and imagining that 
her caprices and crossness had still the charm of sunshine 
and shade.) 

To come back to our strayed muttons! I went 
indoors, and, as I had promised, did acrostics with Mrs. 
Hummingtop, a drowsy old dame from a neighbouring 
county, invited each year by the Lawtons because — she 
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always had been invited before. There were also some other 
not very agreeable people. A travelling lady of title, as I 
called her, one Lady Sarah Brown, the impeennions widow 
of an unhappy half -pay general. Report said she had worried 
him into a better world. Lady Sarah spent all her autunms, 
and as mnch of the whole year as she could decently manage, 
in visiting country houses. Like myself, you will say ; not 
a bit of it. Mine were hondfide invitations, but she (I knew 
this for a fact) constantly made a practice of writing to such 
people as the Lawtons, saying she heard there was to be a 
ball in their neighbourhood, and that their neighbours, the 
So-and-so's, had kindly asked her to pay them a visit (date of 
said visit carefully not mentioned), could dear Lady Lawton 
kindly shelter her for that ball-week, as she feared the 
So-and-so's would be unable to keep her ? Lady Lawton 
would make up her mind to refuse, but be over-ruled by Sir 
Hugh's good-nature,'who would tell her not to be unkind. 
Lady Sarah, on receiving a coolly-expressed yes for answer, 
forthwith writes ofiE to the So-and-so's that dear Lady Lawton 
having given her a warm invitation for their county ball, she 
will find herself in the So-and-so's neighbourhood; could 
they give her house-room during the preceding or following 
week for some gaiety or other, as, most unfortunately, she 
fears the Lawtons will not then have room for her ? 

Having come for a week, Lady Sarah seldom leaves before a 
month. 

I was almost forgetting to mention that this estimable 
feminine travelling title owns an invalid daughter ; one who 
ought to be living quietly at home, poor soul, and who would 
gladly do so. But no ! Lady Sarah without a daughter 
to take about would have no decent excuse to gad to balls 
and parties,, so the unhappy Mary Anne, when suffering 
agonies of indigestion or pangs of neuralgic headache, is 
dragged down to heavy dinners, or out in the carriage to 
county hops, being far older and more faded than myself; 
and when they return to their temporary host's home 
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about five of a miserable morning, Lady Sarah owns, over 
soup in the hall, that she ''is half dead; but it is a 
positive matter of duty to give Mary Anne all possible 
chances." 

It was these persons and a few similar old fogies, that 
made the heavy element in our party assembled for dinner 
that night. 

It must be remarked that Colonel Fletcher had arrived ; 
that no doubt he had been hurried upstairs just in time to 
dress. But I never saw him arrive, as it was after dressing 
time then ; and, it need hardly be observed, that I did not 
meet him on the stairs. Instead, there was not a living soul 
to be seen, except, presently, Sir Hugh, who crossed the hall 
below, and called to me to come downstairs, begging to 
know why I was dawdling — my usual manner of descent 
being much brisker. 

So downstairs, feeling all over a regular old maid, 1 
dutifully hurried, feeling, likewise, especially ugly, as pride 
and self -ridicule had prevented me from taking even as much 
pains as usual in fixing my hair " and things ; '* and I meekly 
ensconced myself behind a large table, one of those useful 
tables it is hard to get round, well piled with all the library 
books, the English newspapers come by the evening post, and 
an enormous 6pergne. 

I had made my small private calculations that Colonel 
Fletcher would have to take me in to dinner. There was a 
sucking Honourable for Lady Lawton, and Sir Hugh would 
be obliged to give his arm to Lady Sarah, while an old fogey 
of a general would prose with Mrs. Hummingtop. I was the 
one of all the young ladies (with a note of admiration, at 
being nominallv among them I) who must infallibly get 
Colonel Fletcher. 

What was Lady Lawton doing with those slips of folded 
paper ; while Ida whispered to her about them with an air 
of fuss ? 

" O, Mary dear," says Lady Lawton with a confidential 
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smile, as mncli as to liint I understood and would warmlj 
help the fartherance of her little plans. 

" We thought, as yon younger people don't stand npon pre- 
cedence or ceremony and that sort of thing, that it would lx> 
amusing for you all to draw lots as to who takes in who to 
dinner." 

Smash number two of another of my illusions ! really, 
really, I will give up imagination and day-dreaming. Nobody 
could quite guess that I felt very small, however, I hope. 

And just then — in came Colonel Fletcher. 

The room was not very brightly lit before dinner ; still the 
instant that rather tall gentleman, in evenxog dress, entered 
the further door, I, who had been wondering what changes 
there would be in his face, seemed to see them all in a 
moment, and feel as if they were exactly right and just what 
I had expected and foreknown. And yet a moment before 
the door-handle turned I had known nothing about his once 
plentifnl fair hair having become decidedly thin on the top 
of the head and a trifle grey about the sides, though with his 
colour it did not much show. He had always had a thick 
reddish moustache of the shade that mostly goes with fair 
hair, and that was as thick and reddish as ever, and his eyes 
seemed as cheerfnl, his carriage as upright as eight or nine 
years ago— really. 

As Colonel Fletcher came towards the universal point of 
attraction, the fireplace, Lady Lawton met him, renewing the 
hospitable professions she had already made on his arrival ; 
then she began introducing aU the guests that stood near, 
especially Minna O'DonneL 

I was behind the big table, you must remember ; and nn- 
perceived, naturally, not being meant to be the future Mrs. 
Fletcher. After the Colonel was able to look round from the 
circle of new acquaintances, all of whom he was perforce first 
occupied with, his eyes took a calm searching sweep of the 
remainder of the room, fell on me behind the table and well 
behind the epergne — "Ah, Miss Smith, how do you do ; hov 
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are yon ? " lie exclaimed, coming cheerfnlly forward and 
holding ont his hand to give mine a hearty grasp. " You 
have not forgotten me, I hope ? " 

"Was ever the delicate distress of a tender fancy more rudely 
and healthily shaken ? I was not forgotten or changed out 
of all knowledge. 

I was not the person to cry, with firm cheerfulness, " Don't 
you remember me ? " on the contrary, mine was the limp 
answering handshake, quite a feeble reply to so hale an old 
friend. In fact I — ^had nothing on earth to make myself 
miserable about. 

" I thought you . had foi^otten me — ^you did not seem to 
recognize me when I looked at you, I fancied," said Colonel 
Fletcher, gazing again straight at me. 

"Oh — oh — ^yes, indeed I did. Only I was not quite suro 
whether you remembered me, as it is some time — ^so long, I 
mean, since we met." 

"It is a long time certainly ; a long time ! " reiterated 
Colonel Fletcher, " but still, of course, I remembered you* 
What made you think I should not ? " 

" O, because " 

" Colonel Fletcher, will you come and draw your lot ? "" 
called her ladyship, and away the Colonel had to go, before 
I could say anything of a properly demure, old-maidish 
flavour as to changed features. 

And the lot Colonel Fletcher drew was Minna 0*Donnel. 

My lady and Ida must have shuffled all the lots with 
cleverness. 

The O'Donnel girls were nice fresh blondes, whose good 
looks struck one the more, because, being very similar, and 
dressed alike to the very spots upon their veils of a morning, 
and their lockets and bracelets at night, seeing one was the 
same as seeing the other, and thus, doubly seen, their faces 
grew upon people's liking — our only other girl, properly speak- 
ing, being the beauty, Ida Lawton. She is, to my mind, per- 
f ectly lovely, with her pale sweet refined face, soft brown hair. 
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and lustrous brown eyes; naturally, all our gentlemen 
would vie to be the lucky drawer of the lot that held her 
name. 

Of course I drew back, knowing quite well that whoever 
got none of the young creatures must take me, and they were 
shuMng rather suspiciously with the papers. After all, though 
one bo rather hardened and weather-beaten instead of velvety- 
complexioned, yet, thank goodness ! one may still be agreeable. 
Lads who might be my nephews, often l^eg of me to dance 
with them, and though I am well aware they call me " a dear 
old thing " behind my back (some persons of even more than 
my age might think the term derogatory), they tell me many 
a trouble — poor boys — and it does give me immense pleasure 
to be confided in. Well, we had the Rev. Algy Vernon (a 
delightful parson, and certain to be a bishop); a pleasant 
little sailor, a flag-lieutenant ; Major Fletcher, the bronzed 
soldier, and two guardsmen, with good looks, good fortunes, 
and very likely good hearts ! (I should not have grumbled 
had my escort been either — or both.) 

Well, Miss Ida was drawn in lot by the " only gentleman " 
she cared to speak to, in the absence of her fianc6. It was 
really a shame, since he plainly preferred Kate O'Donnel, 
and the lots were manipulated in some occult manner ; how 
selfish very young girls are, to be sure ! No matter — ^Miss 
Ida's " only vice-loves " were so frequently changed that 
very likely she would prefer the Reverend Algernon to- 
morrow, who was plainly sighing in vain for her. He fell to 
my share to-night ; and it may be now remarked occupied 
a large portion of dinner-time in longing glances towards her, 
and in trying to draw me out as to Miss Lawton's pursuits and 
likings, artfully veiling these inquiries under cover of asking 
how I spent my time (much he cared!) during my long 
visits to the house. 

As we sat down at dinner, Colonel Fletcher came beside 
me, but before I had time to reflect that there might be 
small mercies yet in store for the disappointed, came a call 
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from the bottom of the table. " Colonel Fletclier, would 
you mind moving up a little and leaving a place beside you. 
We expect Lady Dorothy Fitzerle — and she is a little late 
in arriving." 

"What a detestable thing it is (sometimes) when you are 
all settled down at dinner to be sent moving round again ; 
just, probably, when one has undone a napkin and fingered 
a bit of bread ! 

No matter once more! If there is a young person who 
most of all other lively beings runs me a race in good spirits, 
and is always trying to get the best of it — a race in which 
the emulation makes us all the better friends — that is the 
Lady Dorothy in question. So before the fish was handed, 
I had settled into my usual state of blissful content, and by 
the time the last entree arrived, had forgotten all inclinations 
to bend forward for a sight of the tip of Colonel Fletcher's 
nose, or to bend back to be rewarded by a glimpse of his 
close-cropped hair. These human phenomena had again 
become quite as ordinary as the physical features of other 
folk. It seemed so truly ridiculous at my age to have been 
disturbed in mind at seeing again a gentleman I had known 
in former years, a fair-reddish man not very unlike other 
men, that I quite laughed at myself, and the Reverend Algy's 
lugubrious face infected me more with hilarity, so that at last 
he too thawed and we became extremely merry. 

You must all distinctly understand that there had been no 
tender passages, strictly speaking, in bygone days between 
Colonel Fletcher and myself ! 

No ; he had seemed to like me, and I knew I had liked 
liim. Everybody else thought it was a mere passing flirtation, 
if they ever remarked it ; and no doubt so it was. The truth 
is, in those days being young and foolish, and not under- 
standing the full meaning of a full purse — but the absence of 
intentions in an empty one — I had rather expected that 
Captain Fletcher would ^have asked me a certain question I 

And he didn't ; that was the whole of it. 
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He looked quite tender xmspoken words on saying goodbye 
for one second ; looked away the next ; gave me a nothing- 
particular of a parting shake of the hand. Bnt that was 
the whole story. 

" What a capital cook the Lawtons keep ! " says my 
reverend friend in a hugely comforted, confidential tone. 

" Yes : eating is a fine art here,*' I answered ; at my time 
of life the fine arts are a solid consolation for imaginary 
ills 

When the gentlemen came into the drawing-room after 
dinner that night, and all we ladies turned our faces to 
the door like sunflowers to the sun, it so happened, I remem- 
ber, that Colonel Fletcher did not come with the rest. It 
afterwards appeared that Sir Hugh had kept his friend hack 
to have a chat, and to press him to stay on longer than for a 
mere day. Also I do remember that, when he did enter, on 
passing by my sofa he lingered. 

" I hope that now at least I may have a little chat with 
you, and renew our recollections of old times," he observed 
quite diffidently, as this time he found me able to look him in 
the face with all the cheerful briskness of a regular old 
maid. 

Just then Lady Lawton came swimmingly down the long 
room to us. " O, Colonel Fletcher, we have been waiting 
for you, hoping that you would make a fourth at whist with 
us. Miss 0*Donnel is to be your partner — she plays so 
admirably for such a young girl — ^unless," — ^with an arch 
smile at my old-maidenly features, — ** unless, of course, that 
you prefer staying to talk to Miss Smith." 

" I am ready to do whatever you wish. Lady Lawton," 
replied the Colonel gallantly, as of course he ought; hut 
at the same time he blushed visibly all over his honest 
face. 

I remember wondering what on earth he was blushing 
about, and reflecting that fair men do blush so much more 
readily than dark ones; however, as their complexion is 
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generally of a fine brick-red hne it shows considerably less. 
Lady Lawton never saw this, however; she was airily 
preparing to swim back with her prize. "And Mary, of 
course, will join the young people in the billiard-room ; that 
is what you always like best, isn't it, dear ? " she observed 
looking over her shoulder. 

Without a thought of having missed much, I do assure 
you, the Mary in question accordingly went off to make a 
sort of public jester of herself for the benefit of the young 
folks, to be positively a mental buffoon ; for when one has 
once gained a reputation for good spirits it is terribly incum- 
bent to keep it up. 

What would Colonel Fletcher have said ? was all I thought. 
Then most placidly, aided by good sense, told myself it 
would have been probably nothing more than that he had 
been in India ever since we parted, and that it was veryhot 
there. After which, having received graciously a few similarly 
original remarks from myself, he would without doubt have 
civilly risen and gone to gaze on fairer forms. 

So it was with equanimity that I occasionally peeped back 
into the hushed and darker library, where the whist players 
were intent over their game. 

With not equal equanimity, however, as we were all pre- 
paring to say good-night, I found Colonel Fletcher once more 
beside me and gazing straight at my face ; it beiug just that 
weary time of night when wrinkles tell most dreadfully and 
we old ones look fagged. " Well, Miss Smith, I hope you 
enjoyed the game that you and the rest of the young people 
had together .... I am afraid it made me feel what an old 
fogey I really am, when Lady Lawton kindly asked me to 
play whist," he said in a low tone. 

I stared up at him amazed. Either he was clean stark 
staring mad, or else he was rather too ironicsLl. 

" You don't suppose for a moment, I hope, that I am so 
foolish as to class myself among the young people — at my 
age. Colonel Fletcher! and as to whist being reserved 

z 2 
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for the old fogies, what nonsense I Why you had a quite 
young girl for a partner." 

" Miss O'Donnel ? oh, yes, I fear I have not been grateful 
enough to our kind hostess, then," said this strange man ; 
adding, " But, Miss Smith, will you tell me one thing — why 
did you think I should not remember you ? You said so — 
before dinner." 

" Because Father Time, is not kind to feminine beauty ; 
because I have grown fat and faded," I replied, with an 
awkward laugh. 

Colonel Fletcher became of a redder hue again, and declared 
with a warmth that really did me good, though I did not 
believe him one bit, — " How absurd ! that is really too 
absurd ! . . Of course, every one knows years do change 
some people a little. A battered old soldier — like me, for 
instance — does not look any the better for it. But for yon 
to say so is — ^is most unnecessary." 

"Can you tell me honestly that I am not a great deal 
older-looking than when you last knew me ? that I am not 
terribly changed for the worse ? " 

" You are — certainly — a little older-looking ; you are Wii 
terribly changed for the worte," replied my unflinching 
friend in slow accents. 

" When you first saw me this evening, surely your first 
thought must have been, what changes there were in my 
face ! . . . Say so openly, Colonel Fletcher ; and you have 
no idea how I shall respect you. I never cared for flattery." 

" When I first saw you this evening, Miss Smith, I did 
remark at once whatever changes there are in you. I will 
confess that I was even prepared to look for some, knowing 
such changes must happen. But afterwards, now — it almost 
seems to me as if there are none ; perhaps because they are 
only becoming to you." 

" Well I never was pretty, so if time has mellowed me, it 
is a comforting reflection." 

Colonel Fletcher was just about to say something, what^ 
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nobody ever knew, when at that moment, like fate, down 
swept Lady Lawton upon us. 

" What is this I hear ? " she reproachfully exclaimed. 
" Hugh tells me he cannot persuade you to stay longer than 
to-morrow with us. O fie ! Colonel Fletcher." 

" Business, you see. Lady Lawton," pleaded her guest, with 
many thanks for her kind hospitality. " What can one do 
if business intervenes ? You see I am not at all sure about 
my business. I might be obliged even to leave you to-morrow 
afternoon." 

" What, and not stay one more night ! I don't believe 
in your business. I very often do not believe in the excuses 
of gentlemen about their business," laughed her ladyship ; 
then gazing round at Sir Hugh and me who stood near, 
" It is really most mysterious business that brings Colonel 
Fletcher over to Ireland at this time of year, and only allows 
him to pay us such a flying visit. He ought to be made to 
explain it." * 

That was evidently a false move on her part, for Colonel 
Fletcher looked extremely xmcomfortable, and hummed and 
hawed, and pulled his moustache, so that even Lady Lawton, 
who is rather impulsive, perceived she had been indiscreet ; 
and that her guest could not be expected to reveal his private 
affairs to gratify her curiosity. 

So to put him out of embarrassment she gaily exclaimed, 
** Well, I cannot prevail on this obstinate man ! Perhaps 
the young ladies may have more influence with him. Ida ! 
Miss O'Donnel ! will you all give your help." 

False move number two ! Colonel Fletcher again posi- 
tively reddened, though, unless any one was watching him as 
keenly as myself, it might not have been perceived. And 
as Lady Lawton spo£e of appealing to the young ladies, his 
eye by haphazard met mine. Decidedly, thought I sagely, 
he must have discovered her ladyship's little plan for his 
future happiness. 

In the hair-brush club held later in Miss Ida's room by 
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several of the young ladies, Colonel Fletcher was voted 
delightful, so fine-looking, so chivalrous in manner, and really 
not at all — old. Upon -which I, yawning, stepped away, and 
when they made an ontcry abont it, I declared, at my vener- 
able age that sleep was necessary. 

And so it was indeed, for I remember that I did not sleep 
by any means sonndly that night. 
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CHAPTER HL 

Coming downstairs on the following morning (at that con- 
venient moment when prayers oughts in the nature of things, 
to be over and breakfast almost ready), a shout hailed me 
from the wide hall below, and peeping over the balusters I 
spied everybody busily tearing up paper into tiny fragments, 
with piles more in waste-paper baskets. 

" Come down here and help, you lazy old thing ! " cried 
Lady Dorothy — that one of our young lady guests who had 
got my place at dinner the night before. " "We are all going to 
run a paper-chase this morning." Lady Dorothy was 
elegantly seated h la turque upon the floor; she is a red- 
headed little English body, owning a perfect complexion, 
very high birth, and very high spirits : nobody skated better 
in hard weather; while,. as to hunting, to see her out with 
some celebrated packs was a sight some folk never forgot. 

" Of course she calls me * an old thing ;' everybody may, 
for it's true," I soliloquized in descending. " I'm not as 
young as I was ! but that's everybody's luck." (However, I 
meant to revenge myself by calling her " Dolly," which she 
hates, when we visited each other's rooms that night, and 
telling her in the unvarnished language of honest affection 
what a plain little chit she is, and how much I wonder that 
any men should fancy her — ^as, between ourselves, they 
do !). 

Some of our gentlemen came trooping down the shallow 
stairs just then, got up in knickerbockers, strong boots, and 
heather-coloured stockings ; so Sir Hugh, our handsome 
host, began making arrangements. He was to run hare, 
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knowing his own conntry best, and as his wife afterwards 
said, " SG thonghtlessly — ^just like a man," he gallantly asked 
Lady Dorothy, the general favourite of the bachelors, to 
accompany him, while the rest might " sort themselves," as 
the Manchester clergyman said to fifty conples whom he had 
jnst finished marrying at a time, and who had somehow all 
got mixed. 

I don't think the little lady quite liked it, but she smiled 
with good grace, and told our hostess she would not run o3 
with Sir Hugh ; although he was so pleasant, it was quite a 
temptation. 

The sorting accordingly began. To my secret entertain- 
ment, the Reverend Algernon at once made two strides across 
the room, and besought to be allowed to escort Miss lea 
Law ton. 

If there Is anything good going a clergyman is sure io 
get it ! as the naval lieutenant profanely remarked behind 
me. 

The latter speaker at once himself "went for" Ladjr 
Lawton, by way, no doubt, of settling the vexed question as 
to whether the navy takes precedence of the army. 

The two guardsmen naturally turned to the O'Donnel 
girls, who seemed thus predestined for them. 

" Oh — but Colonel Fletcher ! " murmured my lady, as she 
stood beside me, glancing at Minna : then recollecting her- 
self, " However, it doesn't matter, since he is going to-day." 

At that very moment, while I stood unsought, as might be 
expected, but cheerfully determined to run by myself as well 
as anybody, the subject of her soliloquy came in — having 
apparently been out for a morning ramble — and heard what 
was going on. 

And so, seeing me standing apart, that good-natured 
Colonel Fletcher, who never likes to see any one in the back- 
ground because they have lived a few more years than others, 
gave quite an eager pleased look, and offered in his cheery 
way to take charge of me. " Agreed," cried I politely ; only 
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jnmdfnl that he was a compeer of mine own. "We old 
people will beat these young ones yet." 

At eleven o'clock the start was to be, and whichever lady 
was first in at the death, or gained soonest the farm-gate in 
the demesne wall where the hare (if alive) was to finish, 
would win a dear little gold compass. (Each vowed that 
its possession must be compassed ! A small joke goes a great 
way in a country house.) 

We assembled accordingly, our own sex being arrayed in 
short stout petticoats, homespun bodices, and upper skirts, 
strong boots, chamois gloves, and tall walking-sticks (no 
such encumbrances as jackets, since light apparel was much 
to be desired). 

Such a warm dark October morning as it was ! 

There were masses of clouds piled apparently on the tops 
of all the surrounding hills, signs that we in our eagerness 
and heyday of spirits completely disregarded. 

The hares were to start from a certain field beyond the 
lodge-gates, we hounds remaining inside the demesne till 
they had had a fair start of fifteen minutes. Then came the 
hue and cry. 

Lady Lawton first spied the scent behind a hedge and 
was away foremost down the hill with her sailor, every one 
following. 

Over a brook 'we went in splendid style, being fresh, 
up another hill, down the far side and across some meadows 
with horrible treacherous banks and thorny hedges. In 
front loomed a high, craggy hill, and with eagle-eyes we all 
strained our eyes to note every bush and stone upon its 
face. Nothing moving save a goat could be descried. They 
had not had time to get to the top as yet, and we must cer- 
tainly have viewed our hares upon the side. No ; we lose 
the scent at times, and make false casts and draw breath, 
but finally the paper leads us skirting the hill-base through 
a brown soaking bog all cut with deep trenches. Woe to 
the luckless one who jumps tn, and to the wight who must 
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pidl her out. Straggling througli with miry feet, the trail 
leads np the back of that great horrible hill ! A general 
exclamation of indignation and wrath bursting at the same 
moment from the throats of even the most distant couples, 
showed all knew the truth ! Those wily hares went up the 
back lest we should spy them, and had doubled. 

Up we climbed silently ; no running now I 

The Colonel offers me an arm, and inwardly I utter a 
pious thanksgiving, that, though stout and short of figure, I 
am not short of breath. 

A cold blast seemed to cut the skin on our faces ; but deli- 
cate cheeks and I parted company long ago, and any 
red from exertion is perhaps an improvement upon tallow 
colour. Down that hill all the couples raced, and I was in 
(owing to lack of breath, truly unspeakable) joy, having 
beaten most ; but the last drop was too frightful ! Jumping 
first, the tall Colonel seemed far below poor me, wavering od 
the top. He called out that I must spring, stretched up 
his arms. It seemed too ridiculous, but — that compass ! 

With one despairing jump at him, somehow the next 
moment we found ourselves on our noses in the wet grass ! 

Quick as might be, we both scrambled up and trotted on, 
trying to look dignified, for one O'Donnel, and her attend- 
ant guardsman, were close behind, and would have laughed 
unmercifully. " Luckily," said I, " we have neither of us 
much beauty to spoil." 

On, on again, in a jogging fashion, and sadly different 
now from our first light-heeled pace. We must have gone 
three Irish miles. (An Irish mile means an English one and 
a " bit." " But how much that * bit * is, as our other guards- 
man, who had just come up with the eldest O'Donnel, sadly 
remarked, " no man knows ! ") And now, to our secret fears, 
a drizzle of rain began ; the black clouds grew blacker, but 
no one would utter the dismal forebodings all felt. 

Just then the scent stopped short at a wide deep stream, 
with no possible crossing-place visible up its banks for ever 
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so far ; and on the opposite edge fluttered the tell-tale paper. 
A cry of execration bnrst from each heart, for a wide plank 
lay npon the other side — the enemy had pulled away the 
bridge ! 

It was a vile, a detestable trick, we all agreed, gazing me- 
fully at the black turbid bog- water, that was good five feet 
deep and exceedingly unsavoury ! 

Our best jumper had to lead the forlorn hope, and nerving' 
himself to the unin-viting width, he went at it — ^lit on the 
far side, broke down the hollow edge with his weight, and 
fell back with a splash into the water — (I felt so glad it was 
not my Colonel). Getting out and shaking himself, the little 
sailor, however — ^for it was he who had jumped — gallantly 
seized the plank for us to troop across, and then siill 
valiantly ran on, though dripping with every step. The sky 
was darkening still more ominously, and one seemed to feel 
rain, rain, rain in the air. That a heavy shower was coming 
— and a soaking one, too — ^who could doubt ? But how far 
from home we were, or where we were, who could tell ? 

We jumped into a lane and ran heavily, drearily down it 
after the scent. 

Two men drove by in a cart, and we called out to ask had 
they seen Sir Hugh, and which way had he taken ; but they 
only flogged their old mare and passed us in a jolting can- 
ter. An old farmer ploughing turned to gaze steadily at 
the horizon, never heeding the queries we halloaed over the 
hedge. For Irish people, even the most stolid Northerns, 
this was certainly remarkable conduct. We all asked each 
other in vain what it could mean. There are monks of La. 
Trappe in the south of Ireland, but surely no such com- 
munity could be here unknown to us, or could count these 
sturdy peasants among its members. 

*' I'll make him answer," said Colonel Fletcher, and he ran 
to a man who was clipping a hedge, but got never a word in 
reply to his questions. 

" Did — you — see — Sir — Hugh — mnning by with a young- 
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— ^lady ? " absolutely yelled my companion at last in his ear ; 
but still the man went immovably on — clip, clip, clip ! 

" He hasn't heard one syllable, one might think," said my 
friend, blankly. 

Suddenly the peasant looked up in grim affirmation and 
an absolutely defiant nod. 

" Ye're right there, sorr, niver a wurred." 

" All stone deaf like yourself in this part of the country ? " 
as grimly inquired the Colonel. 

"We are so,'' assented the other, apparently thinking he 
had the best of it-; and grinning with a sly twinkle in his 
eye which we could not understand, and yet a very serious, 
even reproving expression, as stolidly he turned again to his 
hedge. 

This little interlude had belated us ; even the languid Ida, 
the slowest of all, with the Reverend Algy, had gone by, 
and down came the rain in earnest — soaking, blinding, 
driving in white wreaths of vapour before the breeze. 

" Come and take shelter," cried the Colonel. 

" No — I won't," I gasped back, though the rain seemed 
singing in my ears. " We cannot be far from the end now — 
cannot be far from home now. Is it not better to run on — 
any way — till we — ^join — the rest ? " 

" I am afraid those are the Ballykillycocky woods in front 
there," answered my far from reassuring companion. 

The Ballykillycocky woods, three miles from the Lawtons' 
demesne — ^woods at the very name of which all English 
visitors to those parts either laughed or shuddered, or else 
declared that the natives were playing on their credulity by 
inventing such a barbaric appellation. 

At the sound of that name now, and thoughts of our 
distance still from friendly shelter, my heart sank down into 
my muddy heavy boots, and a big sigh followed. 

" So far ! — Have we all that long way still to go, and the 
rest all gone on in front ? " 

" Do you mind being alone with me very much, then ? Is 
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my society so very disagreeable to yon?" asked Colonel 
Fletclier, keeping easily at my side as I panted on in the jog- 
trot to whicli we were now getting accustomed. 

" Of course not — ^what a silly idea ! Why should I mind it ? " 

But somehow, when this question had been put and an- 
swered, I felt that the idea of going so far home had suddenly 
received an access of agreeability that was quite remarkable. 

There was a bam for holding straw standing with its door 
half open by the side of the lane. 

" Come in here for shelter," now said my companion in a 
tone of authority, against which I no longer felt pleased to 
rebel. There was not much room for any one beside ourselves 
in the little space left by the piled straw, but we found that 
a little shock-headed urchin in very tattered garments had 
been before us, and now gazed with big astonished eyes at 
the gentlefolk. 

As my dress was luckily almost waterproof, no great harm 
was to be dreaded from our wetting, so I sat down on a 
fallen straw-truss, and with my accustomed geniality tried 
to render myself agreeable by discussing all the probabilities 
of the ending of our chase, and kindred topics. 

No use ! Colonel Fletcher shifted from one foot to the 
other, and, though answering most civilly, was plainly unin- 
terested as to which of our party should gain the compass. 
He kept gazing nervously from the open door to my self- 
possessed person, and regarding the little gossoon in especial 
with a most unfavourable expression. The latter had drawn 
closer and closer to us, and was now staring hard and straight 
at our faces alteniately, with an apparent resolution to get 
our features by heart. 

" That young ragamuflGm ought to be at school. What 
plagues all boys of that age are ! " exclaimed my fellow- 
hound now with unamiability. 

"There must be a cottage belonging to this bam, and 
very likely he belongs to the cottage," I remarked with a 
logical air. 
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" There is. I saw one jnst ronnd the comer of the lane as 
we came in here.*' 

" 0, then — what a pity we did not ran on ! Most likely 
all the others are there taking shelter." 

" Yon would have got ever so much more wet. This is 
not snch a bad place, is it, to wait in ? . . Bnt perhaps,*' 
with a stiff tone, " you are regretting the society of the rest 
of our party — or of some of them." 

The tone of this rather than the words raised a vivid blush 
long a stranger to the cheeks of his hearer, who was at once 
still more attentively gazed at by the juvenile Pat, as she 
heartily denied the soft impeachment. 

" "Well," replied the Colonel, with a suddenly pleased air, 
tnming to the boy, "there is a way of soon finding out 
whether they are there or not. Here, sir — there is a sixpence 
for you. Bun on to the cottage, and see if there are any 
ladies and gentlemen there too for you to stare at." 

" But, poor child ! he will get all wet," I exclaimed with 
womanly pity. 

The boy, who was preparing to dart from the threshold 
like a loosed arrow, pansed one moment. 

" Am I till come back and tell yer P " 

" No, don't ;" and as the urchin sped aTmy, Colonel Fletcher 
turned to me with a guilty smile, yet one that told lurking 
triumph. "You seemed so anxious abont his health that 
it seemed a pity to endanger it again. Now he can get 
his clothes dried at his mother's fire." 

(There were really so few garments on the poor httle 
individual in question, that this observation seemed super- 
fluous.) 

But Colonel Fletcher, now having got rid of our small 
bogie, seemed very little better able to talk, but looked so 
persistently at the door with a lugubrious face and nervous 
expression, that I quite pitied him, and remember now that 
I said, with an air of positive certainty no less than com- 
miseration : 
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** I know wliat is the matter with you. You want to be 
back at the house as fast as possible in order that you may 
see after this business of yours." 

" So that is what you think. Do you believe you can read 
the expression of my face so well ? " (with a rather satiric- 
ally nervous smile, as I afterwards read it to be). 

" Yes, that is what I do think, Colonel Fletcher. I am so 
sorry for your disappointment in being kept so long here 
with me. But will your business really call you away this 
evening ? '* 

"I don't know — ^yet. Perhaps you can help me to tell, 
Miss Smith." 

" 1 1 — (in astonishment). But I know nothing about it ; 
and nothing of any business." 

" "Well, at least I may tell you something about this of 
m.ine ; " and Colonel Fletcher, with a sort of nervous great 
quietness took a seat beside me. 

" You may remember that when we were both here some 
years ago — ^when I first met you — that I was not at all well 
ofE ; very jwor in fact. Well ; some two or three months 
back a distant relation of mine died, and in the most unex- 
pected way left me a small fortune." 

" Really ! I had never heard so ; but I congratulate you 
on your good luck," was my answer, as he paused rather 
abruptly, and gave me a sudden look. " So I suppose you 
were obliged to come home from India to see about it. Was 
not that it?" 

" Not quite precisely. I came home from India at once 
because I had long ago made up my mind that if such an 
event happened, I should ask some one to share it with me. 
... So I wrote to Sir Hugh that business brought me to 
this part of the country. . . And now shall I succeed. Miss 
Smith ? Do you think it possible ? For — if not — I must 
certainly go away this evening again." 

We were not very romantic persons either of us ; we were 
past babbling noisily of feelings that, perhaps, were aU the 
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deeper for that ; one at least likes to think so. And there- 
fore it was that the Coloners speech may seem tame to read, 
however differently it sounded with voice, look, and gesture, 
all clothing it with meaning. But that it did not seem at 
all dull or blunt or commonplace to me, of that one may 
be certain. 

And now what did I say ? What could such a regular old 
maid say ? 

I declare I shall not tell ; and however much they did and 
still do plague me, nobody shall know one word more of 
what happened then between us — ihere ! 

All I shall say further is, that when the rain was over — 
indeed, a little time past — and some faintly clear October 
sunlight stole out, it shone on two persons with exceedingly 
happy faces, emerging from the hospitable bam in a very 
leisurely manner. And in an equally leisurely manner we 
were going down the road side by side, when a loud hail 
made us start. 

That wall I — ^those woods ! — ^that well-known excitedly- 
tired-looking group of people ! Why surely we were not at 
Ballykillycocky at all, but back without knowing it at the 
farm-gate of our host's home, and the great paper-chase had 
been ended without us; Lady Lawton herself having won 
the prize. 

How they did laugh at us, to be sure ! We were quite 
Ttnmercifully chaffed, until towards evening, when Colonel 
Fletcher, seeking Sir Hugh in his study, informed the latter 
that his guest's business had now become of that nature that 
he preferred to stay ; while I at the same time found means 
to have a very private chat with her ladyship in the boudoir 
for a quiet quarter of an hour. 

She was very much astonished; rather unflatteringly 

80. 

" What ! you ? " was her first exclamation. But after- 
wards she nobly and amply made up for that unpremeditated 
expression by kind remarks, such as — she "always had guessed 
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eomething ;" sLe " was not at all surprised ;" these ever in- 
creasing in number and certainty, till at last her ladyship 
convinced herself with satisfaction that the match was all of 
her own making, and that she had foreseen it " all along." 

As to her congratulations and those of all the rest of my 
friends in the household, nothing could have been warmer 
(italics are such a comfortable way of expressing one's super- 
abundant feelings without trouble). 

The young people were a little unmerciful, certainly, and 
rushed at me all at once, asking leave to be bridesmaids — 
** as if such a regular old maid would have bridesmaids ! " I 
replied with ridicule ; further declaring that to spite them 
all I would be married only in private, and be dressed in a 
travelling costume of hodden gray. 

"0, and what about all the farmers and peastots who 
would not answer our inquiries ? It seems, that they 
actually imagined Sir John and Lady Dorothy were running 
away ! and though thinking this very wrong, nothing would 
induce them to betray their landlord. After such devotion, 
who need talk of the bad feeling of the tenantry, in spite of 
all the agitators and the Land League;" so cried Lady Dolly 
with admiring fervour. 

And before the evening was over, when Colonel Fletcher 
was standing beside me, Lady Lawton came up, and in the 
most solemn manner before everybody presented me with the 
little gold compass, as a keepsake of the day when at hare 
and hounds I found a husband. 
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NOTES ON NICE. 

PART I. 

ON THE WING. 

We are leaving Paris ! — 

How many of our fellow-Britons do yearly tlms leave 
Paris to seek tlie warm sonthem shores of France, to sun 
themselves on the shores of the deep, heaving Mediterranean, 
and bask among the sandy gorges of Cannes, sweet with 
white heath, gorgeous with flowers, or by gay Nice, where 
the mistral blows and the olives make the hillsides of a 
solemn green-gray ; or at Monte Carlo, that most fairy -like 
gambling hell, perched between mountains of sea, and that 
tiniest principality of Monaco, with an army of about sixty 
soldiers. 

To all those who have gone this journey, these stray jot- 
tings may recall some stray memories, some pleasant associa- 
tions — to those who do not know the way to that pleasant 
land, an apology is offered for such faint impressions as can 
be given by pencil notes taken, truly, " on the wing." 

The fastest express on the continent, our French neigh- 
bours declare, with much play of hands and features, to be 
that night- train which runs through from Paris to Marseilles. 
It must surely be the fullest ! Leaving at seven in the chill 
winter evening the myriad twinkling lamps of the city, and 
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rushing sontli throngli the night-darkness, one glances roimd 
at one's fellow-travellers to find, with a groan, that these 
number eight complete; with eight times that amount of 
small luggage stowed away on one's toes, &lling towards 
midnight with a crash on one's drowsy Head. 

No matter ; the cold outside is scathing ! 

Inside we may be gasping for air, waken at Dijon to find 
one side paralyzed with cramp, rouse up at Lyons to feel the 
other side rather worse, but at least we are not snowed up ! 
as was once the fate of a train down here, sadly full of inva- 
lids near Orange (that Orange whence the princes who founded 
the reigning house in the Netherlands took their title). 

Let the night pass, with its long hours of uneasy slumber, 
till all the stifE figures yawn, rub eyes, and sit straight up ; 
the few French ladies, so wonderfully neat, one would think 
they had never stirred an inch biit sat bolt upright all the 
long night through, so unrumpled and fresh their whole 
costumes are — ^while the English look as if comfort had been 
the main object, and though rosiest are frowzy as to hair ; 
and the Germans — but they don't look nice ! so we will leave 
our good neighbours uncriticized, who excel otherwise with- 
out dispute. 

Well, it is 8 A.M., and we find purselves rushing down 
the Rhone Valley on a glorious sunlit| frosty morning. Close 
to our right fiows the broad, blue stream with its patches of 
rushes, sandy shores, and white limestone crags ever rising 
close beyond in a low, barren chain ; while to the left our 
fiying carriages almost graze the rocks. 

An hour later, and the valley has widened. 

We look down on a dead level mapped into brown, 
wintry fields; on orchards of bare white-mulberry trees, 
stripped last season for the silkworms ; on lines of poplars, 
lank, and shining of stem in the white sunlight ; on giant pol- 
lards edging the streamlets. At Aries, the men gazo eagerly 
out, for is it not celebrated for its beautiful bro *ni-haired 
women, the helloB Arlesiennes ? At Avignon, the ladies in 
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their turn watcli to see the old palace of the popei — ^grej 
memorial of the past. 

But all join, after a time, in a common joyful exclamation, 
" The sea ! the sea I '' 

Puffing, hastening, our train dashes on, skirting the Medi* 
^rranean with its blue bays, lovely misty headlands, and 
boats — ^the feluccas with one single curved lateen sail — sleepily 
I'iding under the shore. Gladly we hail Marseilles, for that 
town, to us, means very much ; it means pot4ge or coffee, 
omelets and wine — ^it means breakfast ! And you may be sure 
— however crowded the buffet — ^we have it. . 

The afternoon finds us again speeding onwards, but this 
time in a mountainous tract, where the limestone hills are 
now overgrown, sides and gorges, with bright young pine- 
woods, now. rise in barren snow-whitish sugarloaves to the 
sky. The sun glares in at our windows, and we seem indeed 
to be in the land of his royal brightness. Olives, olives^ 
grey mysterious olives, cover the low land, all carefully dug 
round and manured by each peasant owner ; for according 
to the number of a poor man's little dark-^eyed olive branches 
here, are the trees allotted to him by the paternal government. 
Do the old trees know how their help is depended on, watch* 
ing, maybe, over generations and generations of little ones 
with dim sense of protection? — The age of some of tha 
olives is said to be enormous, some dating before the Saracens* 
sway on this Riviera ; one tree at Beaulieu certainly owns to 
400 years. Again, we are in a bloodred land ! for here are 
nought but red sandstone hills and a deep ruddy soil, whose 
strong hues contrast vividly with the green firs and glaring 
Louses. 

At last we reach the sea once more, but the sun has set. 
Only a sweet glow is in the west, against which stands out 
in bold relief a castled crag, while fisher villages nestle in the 
bays, and we think of Ghiido and Lita. Away over the dim 
waters the light of Antibes is burning; but dark though 
it be, we can still see the white surf washing the rocky 
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base of our coast-line, hear the deep surge in the hollows 
beneath. 

Cannes is passed ; soon onr journey of three-and-twenty 
weary hours will be ended. At the thought one sits upright, 
and in the fading light looks out with refreshed interest at 
the sandy fields, in which vivid crimson patches of anemones 
glow. See ! what is doing in this pine- wood to the right ? 
Armed, grey, red-striped men are crouched here and there 
behind bushes, are seen in long lines down that bosky vista 
as we whizz past. It is only that some of the soldiers of the 
district are ending a sham fight — ^no more ! 

To one of the country it is an event so ordinary as to sug- 
gest perhaps no special train of thought, but to strangers 
the most commonplace matter and object in the foreign land 
is fraught with interest ; just as people, going ashore any- 
where from a yacht, may be seen to stare at the commonest 
names over little shop doors — and so the sight sets us 
thinking on France's dim future, and what will happen in 
all human probability when the next great war comes. 

And thus — almost without knowing it — we are suddenly 
slackening into the busy twilight station at Nice, and 
emerge dazed and bewildered to be clutched at by eager 
porters, and shrieked at by every conductor, recommending 
his own omnibus among the many belonging to various hotels. 
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PAET n. 

A SUNNT JANUABT CLIMB. 

AlND the first thing yon are aware of the next morning, when 
dressed and seeking breakfast yon cross the big inner hall 
of the hotel, with its black and white chequered stone floor- 
ing, is a great gush of warm violet-scented air. The glass 
doors to the street are open, and in the verandah flower-girls 
are busy tying up the most ei^ormous of bouquets, some as 
big as a tiny tea-table, with deft hands, while the fragrance 
of the piles of flowers carelessly heaped around is utterly 
delicious. 

One must hasten breakfast ; one must hurry out and catch 
the first impressions of the place — above all, to see the 
sea! 

For some days Nice, they tell us, has been shivering under 
the mistral blowing from the far Pyrenees ; snow even has 
lain heavily on the peaks beyond Monte Calvo, and the 
gardeners, who fear frost as a deadly enemy, were just 
preparing to strip the golden crop from the orange-trees 
which surround Nizza*s hundreds of villas. The weather be 
praised, however — ^all danger is now past ! We sally out to 
find the warmth and sunshine of a pleasant English April or 
early May in the busy streets ; roses blooming in the public 
gardens ; peasants from the country sunning themselves in 
the rude carts drawn by mules with jingling bells. But 
these are not the great attraction to us at present, for with 
quickening steps we make towards the sea, past the dusty 
date-palms lining the quays and by the great dry river-bed 
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of the Paillon, as ostentations of bridges and embankments 
as if a torrent of pnre water filled the stony space where 
now only an nnsavonry-smelling driblet crawls. The 
Paillon divides old Nice, the qnaint, qneer, crowded Nice 
that was Garibaldi's birthplace, from the new Nice of the 
EDglish and Americans — ^the handsome white town. Now to 
the right we see the broad Promenade des Anglais (once 
made by subscriptions of the charitable English in a winter 
when the poor cried alike for work and bread). Here is a 
grand view of the bay — its prominent great castled rock in 
the centre, and its headlands to right and left — ^while the 
gloriously bine sea rolls in with a mighty wash of deep 
shingle; and gay, nanghty Nice promenades and gossips 
with well-bred laziness in gentle nndertones. Wonderfnl 
dresses trail past; well-known resideoaia'pasB by, followed by 
mnrmnred comments ; reputations (of no great strength, 
perhaps) easily die. Many English married oonples are 
seen, a good many yonng men, too, bnt far fewer sober 
country families headed by stout squires. These patronize 
Cannes. The dreaded attractions of Monie Carlo's gambling- 
tables are too near for their sons ; their daughterSi are per*- 
haps better elsewhere than sweeping skirts against beautiful 
nameless prcHuenaders, or -even with some whose* faces 
were once well known with honour in London or Paiii^iaoL 
salons. 

What are all these people talking of on this sanny big 
promenade, with villas or hotels on its one side among their 
shrubs, while on the other the great sea gives them such a 
glorious view ? It is the same sea we are thinking (being 
old book-dry students, perhaps, or . day-dreaming semi- 
philosophers) — ^the self-same deep sea that bore the galleys 
of ancient Kome. Can we not imagine some yonder against 
the sky-line, filled with bronze-helmeted warriors, sternly 
sailing towards conquered Africa? Or wait^ no 1.. those are 
no Roman but Carthaginian triremes, led in the van by 
Hannibal. 
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" Such a bad season here," says somebody (near, pausing 
under a scrubby palm. 

. "Not at all; you are hard to please," says another; 
** wbat would you have ? One can go down to Monte Carlo 
every day by the midday train, play there, dine, stroll, play 
again, and come back just in time to turn in. Or if you 
want baUs there are plenty, concerts, receptions, afternoon 
dances at the two Cercles Massena and Mediterraoi^, and high 
play, too, at both the latter. And then the- little opera- 
house is very fair. Did you hear what happened here once 
on the opening night of a new operetta ? The pit beheld a 
line of crossbowmen drawn up close to the footlights; a 
great song was coming ; expectation was high. " D6cochons la 
fleche ! " (" Let fly the arrow ! ") sang the captain to his men, 
pointing to the pit ; and all the crossbowmen, pointing also, 
took up the chorus, when cries of rage and hisses drowned 
the poor actors* voices, for they were singing " Des-cochons, 
des-cochons, des-cochons ! " (Pigs, pigs, pigs 1) 

" Why that is an old, old story," we say to ourselves, lis* 
tening while the others fatuously laugh at the joke. " Clearly 
these people have no soul, no play of fancy ; .they are fejr 
from thinking of Hannibal and the Romans. " 

Being disgusted with these human ephemeraB, we will 
away from the foolish town. We will take a country walk. 
Nature is never foolish, never jars on our sensitive souls. 
Let us go up to Cimi6z, on the hill behind the town ; and as 
we go let us i^eflect with vast satisfaction how much more 
%ve arq enjoying life this morning in thia delightful climate 
than are our dear ones left behind. 

It is odiously selflsh, but by such comparisons most folk 
feel their enjoyment vastly "intensified, and human nature %» 
selfish. 

Of course, too, we keep observing — " What a pity they 
are not here, too ! " — ^which eases conscience. 

Yes, folk at home write to us of sleet and bitter wind 5 of 
feeling cramped and chilled. If in January they had wanted 
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to feel tlie blood tingling in their veins witH warmtli ; to 
draw a great breath of flower-scented air at some street 
comer; to stand half way np the hillside on the Cimiez 
road nnder the grateful shade of the old grey-leaved olives, 
and looking down on the nestling valley below, the wild, 
warm hills, swept by clond-shadows opposite — ^f eel that only 
to draw life-breath is an exquisite pleasure — ^this lonsing, 
warming sunlight, something to be yearned after, almost 
worshipped ! — ^had they wanted all this, I say, they should 
have come here. 

King Sun ! King Sun ! you are a mighty god. 

Come up the shady Cimi6z road with us this lovely sunny 
morning, and let us praise him as we go. G-aspard Scatena, 
this peasant, busy pruning his vines on the steep terrace- 
side, will talk to us willingly about the olive-crop as we rest 
by his paling. 

" Ah ! there was absolutely not one ! no, not one olive this 
year on all the thousand trees round for mi]es," he says in 
his half -French, half-Italian dialect, with a little groan, yet 
small surprise. 

" Why so ? " 

" Because, kind strangers, the trees will bear for two 
years but must then rest ; and last year was such a glorious 
crop and excellent season as the oldest man among them 
scarce remembers equalled. Hail, wind, rain — ^the j)Oor 
man's enemies — spared the old trees. The fruit did not 
drop before the new year, when it would have been but 
half swollen and poor. No ; it hung till quite late in 
the early spring, and was bursting with oil when all the 
country-side turned gaily out to beat the trees for the olive 
harvest." 

We ourselves know, without his description, how that the 
barrels once filled, they are taken down to caves on the 
sea-coast to mellow the oil for a time by means of some 
virtue in the strong sea air. 

On then up the white road, a great row of aloes fringing 
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the wall above us ; graceful pepper- trees, witli their long- 
shaped bunch of red seeds, like a flower, drooping above ; 
yellow and red roses blowing round these villas — owned by 
rich English ; geraniums growing rank and wild. "We catch 
sight of one merry party playing lawn-tennis there, and 
think how our countrymen bring all their home surroundings 
with them. 

Now past this shade, see thc^e old ruins lying in the sun, 
our road running through their circle. This is the old 
Roman amphitheatre, and here all around are baths, old bits 
of fortifications, ruins so little preserved heretofore as now 
to abnost escape observation. 

For this was the ancient Gemenelum, the Roman capital of 
the Maritime Alps. Think of it awhile, if you like ; think of 
the gazing multitude, the stem soldiery who once crowded 
those tiers of masonry (now crumbling under the same blue 
sky and blazing sun) : look where were the cells of the wild 
beasts below. — But when youVe quite done with musing 
come with me and muse elsewhere, come to the church and 
cemetery. Some twenty carriages stand under the plane-trees 
in the wide space here, while their occupants, alighting, are 
shown round by this monk with the coarse brown cloak and 
pointed hood. It is only a small space, within four walls, 
overlooked by the peaked mountains, but Pere la Chaise is 
hardly prettier than this small spot of carved marbles, gilt 
crosses, wreaths of immortelles, pots of* sweet flowers. — Look 
into each cell, where are interred the noblest bom of these 
dead ones, and behind the railings count some dozens of 
fresh bouquets, all white camellias, or purple violets, while 
the walls are hung thick with more lasting memorials. 
Truly the thoughts of death are sweeter here than among 
the rank grass, nettles, and docken of too many of our home 
churchyards. We leave the strong breezes from the hills 
which attract so many patients here, leave the celebrated 
plateau with its glorious view over the two valleys, the 
Castle rock between them like the last remains of a moraine 
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once shot down tliere by a glacier, the town at tlie month of 
"both valleys, and retnm ourselves by the feirther valley, the 
lovely shady descent by Brancola. And before ending onr 
walk, mark, I beg of yon, these bine-grey, slender trees with tho 
long tremulous leaves, whose faint aroma is so strengthening, 
if you but knew it, against all fevers bred of miasma. It is 
the Eucalyptus, the blue gnm, only brought here fifty years 
ago, says the young surveyor of forests who is with us — ^who 
showed us the p6piniere where the first seeds were planted 
a warm hollow among the rocks to which the pepins, 
(pippins) took kindly — and see, now, how every road around 
is adorned with the trees ! And see, too, the squarish acorn- 
nut they bear with its fairy lid, which, opened,, shows the 
close-packed seed. The doctors, here, all carry some of these 
nuts in their pockets, when visiting fever-stricken patients, 
for the strong aroma is an excellent antiseptic. 
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PART m. 

" LIFB WOULD BE BEARABLE BUT TOR ITS PLEASURES.*' 

We were a conple of old misanthropes — ^you will be pleased 
to imagine. Nevertheless, when onr few old and many new 
acqnaintances told ns, ** Yon should both see the sights of 
the place — ^really. Ton onght to go to the Nice races to- 
morrow/' why, we went. Quite right, they said ; " It is the 
proper thing to do." That to our secret minds was the 
strongest reason for not doing it ; but we went with a hope 
that these races might be different from other races, being 
particularly misanthropical that day. 

Certainly the drive to the course was different from those 
we knew so well at home. 

What a grand view we had ! driving for half an hour 
along that coast-road in the Cannes direction, looking back 
at the town lying under its sheltering background of hills 
and hills, near ones high and crested with olive woods, then 
wilder, bluer ones ; and farthest, a line of snow peaks. The 
great wooded rock of the Castle, dividing the town, stands 
out so nobly, as if defying the surf dashing against it ; and 
what a sea ! darkest blue out yonder to the horizon, tur- 
quoise blue here, with a line of foam snowily marking the 
curve of the bay. While we gaze, we are all but thrown out, 
as our strong little Corsican ponies with their gay crimson 
rosettes plunge in fury as a pony four-in-hand dashes past 
along the crowded dusty road. There is a fair gathering of 
pedestrians tramping on, and also a goodly string of carriages ; 
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yet few compared with most of our country races at home. 
Between snn, dust, and wind we are glad to reach the course 
lying in the low land between the sea and the railway line ; 
haying magic tickets which are an open sesame we inspect 
the saddling paddock. There is the weighing-room, like a 
pretty summer-house ; a crowd of men, from which issues 
a Babel of speech, far more English than of any other 
tongue; French ladies (and some very stout elderly ones, too) 
trail silken dresses with a great efPort in their manner to appear 
sporting, while worrying their bewildered husbands to tell 
them " What it is but the betting-ring ; and who wears it ?" 
A fact, we assure you I Also we overheard two Messieurs 
inquiring vainly what part of the course was lefieldj while 
another tore his hair trying to understand why those red- 
faced shouting Englishmen were called lea hooh-makers yet 
wrote no books, and why again they did bet in ponies (Cor- 
sican little horses, doubtless) instead of francs or ^N'apoleons ! 
No wonder the poor folk are puzzled, since the initiated few 
here who really took to racing simply adopted all English, 
expressions and even slang; thus * dead-heat,' 'pulling,' 
* monkeys,' or even * fivers,' bid fair to send many to a mad- 
house. The band of the 11th Regiment now strikes up in 
front of the stand, and as we turn to go thither we look 
lastly at the horses — ^because they seem the last things 
thought about on a race day here. Surely they are very few, 
rather ill-looking, and badly turned out, according to oup 
ideas. 

There are some lovely English faces on the stand ; all Eng- 
lish. For the French ladies think it more fashionable to stay 
on the other side in their carriages, where they can see little 
or nothing, not having come for that apparently — ^so compari- 
sons are difficult. Now for the first hurdle race, when three 
horses appear out of twenty-five on the card. Away they go 
without a sound to cheer them, past us, sharp under the rail- 
way embankment, where they are all but invisible, then dimly 
re-appear beyond intervening bamboos lining the ditches. A 
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struggle between a red, white and blue cap, and a wbite, blue 
and red cap (botb tricolors) seems to be taking place down 
yonder wbere the sea breeze must be blowing strong in their 
faces as they round towards us. Some excitement, hoarse 
cries, and an efPort to make last bets, comes from the little 
crowd of English betting men below us ; never a sound but 
an oh ! or ah ! from the others. Bonita gallops calmly in^ 
the red cap has won ; and down go the crowd to stream about 
and now really amuse themselves. The flower girl in jaunty 
blue and white (the winner's colours) flits about, and the- 
English laugh and mutter, while trying to be half indignant,, 
that it is poor sport ; but, after all, what a lovely background 
of sea and hills and snowpeaks ! 

The next race is a "steeple-chase," the sole difference 
between it and the previous ones being that a broad and 
dirty pool of danger just in front of the stand has to be got 
over. One of the riders does not get over it ; flop ! in he 
goes like a spread eagle, and for the first, the only time that 
day a deep thrill of interest and emotion pervades all the 
French spectators. After that, they do not much care whoi 
wins the race. 

Decidedly, "These foreigners don't care twopence for 
racing in their hearts — it's not a national taste," says a stout 
English gentleman behind us, delightfully oblivious that on- 
this soil he and his kin are the " foreigners." 

Decidedly, we two old misanthropes agree with him t 
nevertheless, if to have had a glorious sea-scene, a hot sun in 
a cloudless blue sky, to have seen a quaint mixture on the 
road of semi-Italian peasants, jingling mule carts, well-known 
English aristocratic faces, pretty ones also from many a cold 
climate come hither like sun-worshippers, gay carriages,, 
the latest Parisian fashions in indescribable dresses — 
if all this is to have enjoyed a pleasant day, why, we 
did so. 

And if racing is not a national taste, good cooking is, we 
said to each other as we drove back shivering ; for it can be 
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chill here in Jannary after sundown. TFAa^ a dinner -we had 
that night at the " London Honse ! '* 

Nevertheless, we have bat a day and a half more to see 
Nice, and the races were very like other races, only rather 
worse. " Life would be bearable but for its pleasures," groan 
the misanthropes. 

Next day, not to waste precious time any more, we will go 
and feast at another place we wot of. The celebrated singer, 
Sophie Cruvelli, now the Comtesse Vigier, whose voice is 
still to be heard in the cause of the poor, drawing gold out of 
Dives' pocket by its charm, has a lovely villa near the water's 
edge ; and passably near her windows is a rock surrounded 
by the green waves, and on it a pretty pavilion, a caf6, 
reached by a narrow bridge. Here we had a midday break- 
fast, or lunch if you like it better. You can see your .own 
oysters, lobsters, or crayfish swimming about in the little 
reservoir under the sea-wall ; choose one. Then come up the 
stairs winding round the chalet, lean over the wooden bal- 
cony and look down dizzily into the water. Here below, 
a great millionaire was found dead on the rocks beneath 
— by his own wild deed. His all was lost ! j and the 
ruined man had hoped to fell into the covering waves, but 
grim death came one second too soon. Never mind, drink 
this white Grave and be merry ! It seems no stronger than 
milk, but soon your brain will reel. Eat hoxdllabaisse^ an 
awful mixture of fish, lobster, crayfish, and garlic ; it is the 
celebrated dish here. Last night there was a softly brilliant 
moon before eleven o'clock. Under its beams a wretched 
Oerman was sitting on a bench in the gardens of that lovely 
-gambling hell, Monte Carlo. A report ! the " guards " or 
officials rush up, then go with an anxious, but civil air, 
along the moonlit walks, begging people not to pass there 
'** just yet." He is lying stark dead with his brains blown 
out ; having ruined himself at the tables. To-day they are 
burying him as quietly as possible near the railway, for 
jsuch things shock the other gamblers' sensitive nerves. 
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Let us go to Monte Carlo," we at once cry. The houilla- 
haisse has made ns feel very sick (some more of life's 
pleasures !), but there is just time to catch the afternoon 
train. Soon, therefore, in company with many English 
faces, names that are household words to us, with* Russian 
princes, chevaliers d^ndustrie, Hungarian noblemen, and 
cosmopolitan blacklegs, we are rushing along the lovely 
railway line ; past snowy orchards, roaring through tunnels 
cut in the hills rising from the sea, catching glimpses of 
charming tiny bays we seem to overhang, then whizzing in 
sight of Monaco, its tiny town and castle standing out into the 
sea, and immediately afterwards stopping, for Monte Carlo 
is just beyond. % 

And we both said together, ** it is just like a scene in an 
opera ! " The shallow marble steps winding up the hill among 
the graceful palms and southern foliage : the southern sun — 
fioon it will be the moon — that looked down on BiOmeo's 
passion — the mountains, the sea. This seems surely a 
spot fitted above all others for Juliet's love-story to be 
played in, and surely those handsome buildings on the 
plateau above are the rival palaces of the Montecchi and 
Capuletti. 

One turns out to be the hotel, we may duly remark : in the 
other, there is very different playing, and a harsher passion 
than that of Juliet. Entering the hushed precincts of the 
building, where no gay disturbing clatter or indecorous 
exclamations of grief at possible loss are permitted, lest they 
should disturb the earnest business of the players, we see 
the handsome rooms devoted to trente-et-quarante, to rouge- 
et-noir. Look at all the crowd of faces, the calm aristocrats, 
the horrible old women imploring you in whispers to stake 
for them "since you have luck" yourself (a five-franc 
piece thrown carelessly down at the end of the table on one 
of the dozens having just been doubled). There is a young 
French shopkeeper, apparently, playing with fixed eyes and 
flushed forehead $ a young woman, doubtless his wife, softly 
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srying under her veil on tlie seat behind. An old snowy- 
haired man rakes in a few small winnings with skinny claws, 
that shake as one would hardly believe hands could shake. 
But this is all only seen when you look close. Pass carelessly 
along, and a more orderly, quiet crowd round a long table, 
you might superficially remark, " it would be hard to see." 
Look at these three English lads — actually from our own 
hotel. They are sons of poor enough parents, one guesses, 
sent abroad for a little trip, and to " learn French," forsooth ! 
Last week, did we not hear they were locked up in a fireless 
attic facing the north, too, by our pitiless old landlord, and 
allowed at his pleasure just one slender meal a day and 
water — as much as they pleased — ^till their friends should 
send remittances from England to pay his bill ! Their coats, 
watches, all available clothes he had already appropriated. 
Did not our hearts grow hot within us as a pitiful housemaid, 
who smuggled them crusts, told the tale, so that a little 
subscription was got up among the English *' because they 
were English lads ! " and — and the bill was paid : and the 
hard- earned savings came also in due time from the poor 
English homes, and here are the boys again ! Can a fool be 
cured of his folly ? 

The sight so rouses our ire that we almost — almost lose 
appetite for that most epicurean little dinner we have 
choicely ordered at the hotel. " That our money should be 
wasted by those young idiots, after it had been given for a 
different purpose — to take them safely home to the poor 
parents who ought to administer a sound whipping to 
them ! " thus again we sigh afterwards, when listening to the 
band and strolling under the moon among the thickets of 
the pleasure-grounds. 

And thus it happens that once more two misanthropes 
take their way Nice- wards that night ; which by no means 
signifies that they had not enjoyed this day also, only that 
a little grumbling was the sauce to it. 

And next morning was our last in Nice for this time. 
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What should be done fitly to end it ? "We had wandered 
ronnd seeing all the sights : the plain white house near the 
harbonr in the old town, where Garibaldi was bom; the 
qneer close streets in the old town itself, so narrow, dark, and 
high that yon conld shake hands easily across from door to 
door, while even at noonday the sun mnst have hard work 
to get down to light them. Let us come back along the 
edge of the glorious blue bay, with its tossing breakers 
this windy day, and up to the right into new Nice. Here is 
he part of the town called Croix de Marbre, after yon 
weather-stained, old, marble crucifix, protected by its pointed 
roof of tiles : it was brand new in 1538, but then it had 
just left the workman's chisel to commemorate the visit of 
Pope Paul III., who came hither to reconcile the Emperor 
Charles V. with bold King Francis I, (Hard work it must 
have been, for neither haughty monarch would visit the other, 
fio day after day the Pontiff had indeed to act go-between, 
"by visiting and soothing each alternately !) 

The street is noisy and sunny, glaring and dusty, but 
behind this high wall is a little peaceful spot gained through 
a gothic door. Above stand up grand green pyramidal 
cypresses, birches wave, the ilexes throw a graceful shade ; 
and underneath, between the well-rolled walks, are thickly 
placed white marble monuments, many and many a one 
v^ith English names, among the bushes, and roses, and 
geraniums. It is God's Acre ; our churchyard, with its 
pleasant church ending it, whose stained windows remind 
one again of hearts still sore, maybe, after years of sorrow 
in Old England — hearts whose thoughts cross the silver 
strip of sea and all the fields of France in an instant's flash, 
to be still here for a moment by some grave. A mere billow 
of green earth, with a headstone bearing an unimportant 
name to us — ^but the most sacred spot in the whole world 
to any one who loved the silent sleeper below above all 
others ! 

With this peaceful visit, let us say farewell to Nice for 
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awhile; since Italy lies beyond there; and the land that 
more than all others has been loved and snng and praised by 
strangers, no less than by the sons of its soil, whose charms, 
imlike those of other lands, seem to have been eqnaUy power- 
ful throngh long ages, beckons to ns — COME I • • • 
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Boscobel. 

Manchester Rebels. 
Preston Fight 

ARMSTRONG, F. C. 

Two Midshipmen, 
Medora. 
War Hawk. 
Young Commander* 
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Peep o* Day, 
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in tUmbU eolumms, 
coHtMntng'4 Nipvtts. 
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3. Red Rover— Two Admirals 

— Miles Wallingford — 
Afloat and Ashore. 

4. Borderers — Wyandotte — 
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5. Lionel Lincoln — Oak 
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Precaution. I 

6. Deerslayer — Headsman — ' 

Waterwitch — Heiden- I 
mauer. 

7. Bravo — Sea Lions— Jack 
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HOOK, Theodore. 
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HUGO, Victor, 
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JAMES, G, P. R. 
Brigand. 
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King's Highway. 
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JAMES, G. P. R., eotUitmid. 

Forest Days. 
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Man at Arms. 

A Whim and its Consequences. 

Ileniy Masterton. 

Convict. 

Mary of Burgundy, 

Gowrie. 

Delaware. 

Henry of Guise. 

Robber. 

One in a Thousand. 

Smuggler. 

De L'Orme. 

Heidelberg. 

False Heir. 

Castleneau. 

Forgery. 

Gentleman of the Old School. 

Philip Augustus. 

Black Eagle. 

Old Dominion. 

Beauchamp. 

Arrah NeiL 

My Aunt PontypooL 

JEPHSON, R. Mountemy. 

Tom Bulkeley of Lissington. 
The Girl He Left behind Him. 

KINGS LEY, Henry. 

Stretton. 
Old Margaret. 
The Harveys. 
Hornby Mills. 

KINGSTON, W, H, G. 
Pirate of the Mediterranean* 

L.EL, 

Francesca Carranu 

LANG, John. 

The Ex-Wife. 

Will He Many Heif> 



LEVER, Charles. 

Arthur O'Leary. 
Con Cregan. 
Hoiace Templetoo. 

LE FANU, Sheridan, 
Torlogh O'Brien. 

LONG, Lady Catherine. 
First Lieutenant's Story. 
Sir Roland Ashton. 

LOVER, SsmueL 

Rory 0*More. 
Handy Andy. 

Z YTTON, Ri^t Htm. Lord. 

Pelham. 

Paul Clifford. 

Eugene Aram. 

Last Days of Pompeii 

Rienzi. 

Leila, and Pilgrims of the 

Rhine. 
Last of the Barons. 
Ernest Maltravers. 
Alice. (Sequel to Ernest 

Maltravers. ) 
Night and Morning. 
Godolphin. 
Disowned. 
Devereux. 
The Caxtons. 
My Novel. 2 vols. 
Lucretia. 
Harold. 
Zanom. 
What will He Do with It? 

2 vols. 

A Strang* Story. 

Pausanias. 

The Coming Race. 

Kenelm ChSlingly. 

The Parisians. 2 vols. 

Falkland and Zicd. 
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MARRY AT, Captain. 

Jacob Faithful 
Japhet in Search of a Father. 
King's Own. 
Midshipman Easy. 
Newton Forester. 
Pacha of Many Tales. 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
Poacher. 
Phantom Ship. 
Dog Fiend. 
Percival Keene. 
Frank Mild may. 
Peter Simple. 
3X. tach Volume^ coHiaining^ 4 NeviU, 

1. King's Own— Frank Mild- 

may — Newton Forster — 
Peter Simple. 

2. Pacha of Many Tales — 

Jacob Faithful — Midship- 
man Easy — Japhet. 

3. Phantom Ship — Dog Fiend 

— OllaPodrida — Poacher. 

4. Percival Keene — Monsieur 

Violet— Rattlin— Valerie. 

MARTINEAU, Harriet, 
The Hour and the Man. 

MAXWELL, W, H. 
Stories of Waterloo. 
Bryan O'Lynn; or, Luck's 

Everything. 
Captain Blake. 
The Bivouac. 
Hector O'Halloran. 
Captain O'Sullivan. 
Stories of the Peninsular War. 
Flood and Field. [Highlands. 
Sports and Adventures in the 
Wild Sports in the West 

MAYHEW, Brothers. 

The Greatest Plague of Life. 

(Crulkshank's Plates.) 
Whom to Marry. (Cruik- 
shank's Plates.) 



MAYO, PK& 
Kaloolah. 

MILLER, Thomas. 
Gideon Giles, the Roper 

MORIER, Captain. 
Hajji Baba in Ispahan. 

MURRA Y, Hon. Sir CkaHa. 
Prairie Bird. 

NEALE, Captain. 

Lost Ship. 
Captain's Wife. 
Pride of the Mesfc 
Will Watch. 
Cavendish. 
Flying DutchmaiL 
Gentleman Jack. 

NORTON, Hon, Mrs. 
Stuart of Dunleath. 

OLD CALABAR. 
Won in a Canter. 

OLD SAILOR. 
Land and Sea Talesj 

OLIPHANT, Mrs. 
At His Gates. 

PALISSER, John. 
Solitary Hunter. 

PARDOE, Miss. 

City of the Sultan. 

PORTER, Jane. 

Scottish Chiefs. 
Thaddeus of WaxsaWi 

PA YN, % 

Murphy's Master. 
A Perfect Treasure; 
Saved by a Womait 

RAFTER, Captain. 
The Rifleman. 
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RADCLIFFE, Ann, 

Three Nevtls in One Volt ^Hce as, 
Romance of the Forest. 
The Italian. 
Mysteries of Udolpho (2 parts). 

REACH, Angus B, 
Clement Lorimer. 
Leonard Lindsay. 

REID, Mayne, 

Ailoat in the Forest 

Boy Slaves. 

Cliff Climbers. 

Fatal Cord. 

Giraffe Hunters. 

Guerilla Chief. 

Half Blood ; or, OceoUu 

Headless Horseman. 

Hunters' Feast. 

Lost Lenore. 

Maroon. 

Ocean Waiik 

Rifle Rangers. 

Scalp Hunters. 

Tiger Hunter. 

White Chief. 

White Gauntlet. 

White Squaw. 

Wild Huntress. 

Wood Rangers. 

RITCHIE. 
Robber of the Rhine. 

ROSS, Charles H, 
Pretty Widow. 

REELSTAB, 
Polish Lancer. 

RUSSELL, ZV. W. H. 
Adventures of Dr. Brady. 

RUSSELL, W, 

Romance of Military Life. 
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SANDERS, Capt. Fasten. 

Black and Gold : A Tale of 
Circassia. 

SCOTT, Sir Walter. 

Abbot 

Anne of Geierstein. 
Antiquary. , 

Betrothed ; Highland Widow. ! 
Black Dwarf; Legend of i 
Montrose. i 

Bride of Lammermoor. 
Count Robert of Paris. 
Fair Maid of Perth. 
Fortunes of NigeL 
Guy Mannering. 
Heart of Midlothian. 
Ivanhoe. 
Kenilworth. 
Monastery. 
Old Mortality. 
Peveril of the Peak. 
Pirate. 

Quentin Durward. 
Red Gauntlet 
Rob Roy. 
St Ronan*s Well 
Surgeon's Daughter. 
Talisman ; Two Droven. 
Waverley. 
Woodstock. 

9$. each Volume, containu^^ NeveU, 

1. Waverley — Monastery — 

Kenilworth — Rob Roy. 

2. Pirate — Ivanhoe — For- 

tunes of Nigel — Old 
Mortality. 

3. Guy Mannering — Bride of 

Lammermoor — Heart of 
Midlothian — Antiquary. 

4. Peveril of the Peak — 

Quentin Durward — St. 
Ronan's Well.— Abbot 
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Capt. MARRYAT. 
Peter Simple. * 
The King's Own. 
Midshipman Easy. 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
Pacha of Many Tales. 
Newton Forster. 
Tacob Faithful. 
The Dog Fiend. 
Japhet in Search of a 

Father. 
The Poacher. 
The Phantom Ship. 
Percival Keene. 
Valerie, 

Frank Mildmay. 
OUa Podrida. 
Monsieur Violet. 
The Pirate and Three 
Cutters. 

W.H.AINSWORTH 

Windsor Castle. 
Tower of London. 
The Miser's Daughter. 
Rookwood. 
Old St. Paul's. 
Crichton; 
Guy Fawkes. 
The Spendthrift. 
James the Second. 
Star Chamber. 
Flitch of Bacon. 
Lancashire Witches. 
Mervyn Clitheroe. 
Ovingdean Grange. 
St. James's. 
Auriol. 
Jack Sheppard. 

J. F. COOPER. 
The Pilot. 

Last of the Mohicans. 
The Pioneers. 
The Red Rover. 
The Spy. 
Lionel Lincoln. 
The Deerslayer. 
The Pathfinder. 
The Braro. 
The Waterwitch. 
Tw«)k Admirals. 



Satanstoe. 
Afloat and Ashore. 
Wyandotte. 
Eve Effingham. 
Miles Wsulingford. 
The Headsman. 
The Prairie. 
Homeward Bound. 
The Borderers. 
The Sea Lions. 
Precaution. 
Oak Openings. 
Mark's Reef. 
Ned Myers. 
The Heidenmauer. 

ALEX. DUMAS. 

Three Musketeers. 

Twenty Years After. 

Dr. Basilius. 

The Twin Captains. 

Captain Paul. 

Memoirs of a Phy- 
sician, a vols. (i^. 
each). 

The Chevalier de 
Maison Rouge. 

The Queen's Necklace. 

Countess de Charny. 

Monte Cristo, 2 vols. 

Nanon. 

The Two Dianas. 

The Black Tulip. 

Forty-five Guardsmen. 

Taking of the Bastile. 
2 vob. {is, each). 

Chicot the Jester. 

The Conspirators. 

Ascanio. 

Page of the Duke of 
Savoy. 

Isabel of Bavaria. 

Beau Tancrede. 

Regent's Daughter. 

Pauline. 

Catherine. 

Ingenue. 

Russian Gipsy. 

The Watchmaker. 

GERALD QRIFFIN 
Munster Festival. 



The Rivals. 

The Colleen Bawn. 

WM. CARLETON. 

Jane Sinclair. 
The Clarionet. 
The Tithe Proctor. 
Fardarougha. 
The Emigrants. 

N. HAWTHORNE. 

The Scarlet Letter. 
The House of the 

Seven Gables. 
Mosses from an Old 

Manse. 

By Various Authors. 

Julie de Bouig. 
Lilias Davenant. 
Soldier of Fortune. 
Compulsory Msurriage. 
Young Prima Donna. 
Stories of Waterloo^ 
The Divorced. 
\^olet, the Danseuse. 
Kindness in Women. 
The Old Commodore. 
The Albatross. 
Cinq Mars. 
Zingra, the Gipsy. 
The Little Wife. 
Adelaide Lindsay. 
The Family Feud. 
Nothing but Money. 
Tom Jones. 
A Week with Mossoo, 

by C. Ross. 
Out for a Holiday with 

Cook, by Sketchley. 
Sterne's Works. 
Mountaineer of the At- 
las, by W. S. Mayo. 
Reminiscences of a 

Physician. 
Mysteries of Udolpho. 

Complete Edition. 
Log of the Water Lily 

in Three Cruises. 
Through the Keyhole, 

byJ.M.Jephson. 



Published by George Routledge and Sons. 



SIXPENNY NOVELS. 



ByCaptHARRYAT. 

Peter Simple. 
King's Own. 
Newton Forster. 
Jacob FaitbfuU 
rrank Mildrnay. 
Pacha of Many Tales. 
JapheC in Search of a 

Father. 
Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
The Dog Fiend. 
The Phantom Ship. 
OUa Podrida. 
The Poacher. 
Percival Keene. 
Monsieur \^olet. 
Rattlin the Reefer. 
Valerie. 

By J. P. COOPER. 

Thp Waterwitch. 
The Pathfinder. 
The Deerslayer. 
Last of the Mohicans. 
The Pilot. 
The Prairie. 
Eve Effingham. 
The Spy. 
The Red Rover. 
Homeward Bound. 
Two Admirals. 
Miles Wallingford. 
The Pioneers. 
Wyandotte. 
Lionel Lincoln. 
Afloat and Ashore. 
The Bravo. 
The Sea Lions. 
The Headsman. 
Precaution. 
Oak Openings. 
The Heidenmauer. 
Mark's. Reef, 



Ned Myi 
Satanstoe. 
The Borderers. 
Tack Tier. 
Mercedes. 

SlrW. SCOTT. 

Guy Mannering. 
The Antiquary. 
Ivanhoe. 

Fortunes of Nigel. 
Heart of Midlothian. 
Bride of Lammermoor. 
Waverley. 
Rob Roy. 
Kcnilworth. 
The Pirate. 
The Monastery. 
Old Mortality. 
Peveril of the Peak. 
Quentin Durward. 
St. Ronan'sWeU. 
The Abbot. 
The Black Dwaif. 
Woodstock. 
Anne of Geierstein. 
The Betrothed. 
Fair Maid of Perth, 
The Surgeon's Daugh- 
ter, &c. 
The Talisman. 
Count Robert of Paris. 
Red Gauntlet. 

By Various Authors. 

Artemus Ward, his 

Book. 
Artemus Ward, his 

Travels. 
Nasby Papers, 
Major Jack Downing. 
Biglow Papers. 
Orpheus C. Kerr. 
Robinson Crusoe. 



Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Colleen Bawn. 

Vicar of Wakefield. 

Sketch Book, by 
Irving. 

Sterne's Tristram 
Shandy, 

-— Sentimental 

Journey. 

English Opium Eater. 

The Essays of Ella. 

Notre Dame. 

Roderidc Random. 

The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. 

Tom Jones, voL i. 

vol. 2. 

Queechy. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

The Wandering Jew 
(TheTransgression) . 

(The Chastise- 
ment). 

(The Redemp- 
tion). 

The Mysteries of Paris : 
Morning. 

Noon. 

Night. 

The Lamplighter. 

The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table. 

Last Essays of EUa. 

Hans Breitmann. 

Biglow Papers, and ser. 

Josh Billings. 

Romance of the Forest, 
by Mrs. Radcliffe. 

The Italian, by ditto. 

Mvsteries of Udolpho. 
by Mrs. Radcliffe^ 
vol. I. 

vol. a. 

The Shadowless M«ii. 




PobUshed by Oeorge Routledge and Sons. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY: 

A Series of thetmist Popular AmeriecmWorks, in fancy covers, is. each. 






Messrs. Gborgr Routlbxx:b & Sons are my only authorised London 
Publishers.-<Signed) Mark Twain. 



By MARK TWAIN. 

The Celebrated Jumping Frog. 
Author's edition, with a Copy- 
right Poem. 

Roughing It (copyright). 

The Innocents at Home (copy- 
right). 

Mark Twain's Curious Dream 
(copyright). 

The Innocents Abroad. 

The New Pilgrim's Progress. 

Information Wanted, and 
Sketches. 

By BRET HARTB. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, with 

a Preface by Tom Hood. 
Bret Harte's Poems (complete). 
Mrs. Skaggs's Husbands. 
Condensed Novels. 
An Episode of Fiddletown. 
The Fool of Five Forks. 
Wan Lee, the Pagan. 
Thankful Blossom. 
A Summer Sheaf. 

ByE. EOGLESTON. 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 
The End of the World. 
The Mystery of Metropolisville. 

Maum Guinea, by Mrs. Victor. 

Life in Danbury. 

My Opinions, and Betsy Bobbits. 

Farm Ballads, by Carleton. 

Oit of the Hurly Burly, by Max 

Adeler. 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Artemus Ward : His Book— His 

Travels. 
Eastern Fruit on Western Dishes. 
First Families of the Sierras. 
BIglow Papers, ist and 2nd series. 
Qoth of Gold, by T. B. Aldrich. 
Helen's Babies, by One of their 

Victims. 
Elbow Room, by M 

Published 



Valley 



The Barton Experiment, by the 

Author of Helen's Babies. 
Jericho Road, by the same Author. 
Some Other Babies, Very Like 

Helen's, only More So, 
The Man who was Not a Colonel, 

by a High Private. 
Dot and Dime : Two Characters 

in Ebony. 
The Poet at the Breakfast Table. 

By O. W. Holmes. 
The Scripture Club of 

Rest. 

Other People's Children. 
That Husband of Mine. 
The Four Inexpressibles. 

Two Shilling Volumes. 

Roughing It, and the Innocents 

at Home. 
Mark Twain's Sketches. 
The Innocents Abroad, and the 

New Pilgrim's Progress. 
The Celebrated Jumping Frog, 

and the Curious Dream. 
Prose and Poetry, by Bret Harte. 
Holmes's Poet at the Breakfast 

Table. 
Holmes's Elsie Venner, 
Condensed Novels, and Mrs. 

Skaggs's Husbands. 
The Circuit Rider, by Eggleston. 
Arthur Bonnicastle, by Dr. Hol- 
land. 
The Gilded Age, a novel, by Mark 

Twain and C. D. Warner. 
Josh Billings' Wit and Humour. 
Prudence Palfrey, by T. B. 

Aldrich . 
Marjorie Daw, by T. B. Aldrich. 
Helen's Babies,and Other People's 

Children. 
Mr. Miggs of Danbury, by J. M. 

Bailey. 
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